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An Absolutely Complete Home 


5 Room, 2 Story House, Stucco 
Finish, 28x20 


WAS ERECTED IN AURORA, ILLINOIS IN 1920 FOR $5,918.20 


Itemized Comparative Costs 


ITEMS Peak Price Present Price | Decrease Cost |% of Totallo Decrease/% Increase 


































Excavation and Foundation|$ 311.00$  311.00$ none .05254;noneinone 












Other Mason Material. . . 183.00 183.00 none 031) noneinone 


LUMBER .. || 1439.85) 945.60, 494.25).2433) .343) none 


Hardware, Rgh. and Finish 120.00 120.00 none .023| noneinone 
ig ea wae 600.00 475.00 125.00) 10138) .2083inone 
Heating & Galv. Iron Work 459.35 427.00 32.35, .0776; .0704inone 


Electric Wiring and Fixtures 125.00 105.00 20.00, .0211) .l6none 
Sand and Gravel. . . . . 35.00 35.00, none  .006)nonenone 


Mill Work .. .| 676.00) 489.00) 187.00) .1142|.2763| none 
Painting and Material. . . 296.00 279.00 17.00 .05 0574in one 


a ee 279.00 
eae eee 162.00 























































































279.00 none .047| noneinone 




















162.00 none .0274 noneinone 


















ree 912.00 
oe 110.00 
Miscl. and Liability Ins. . . 210.00 210.00 none|_ .0308;nonenone 


912.00 none) .154l;/noneinone 














110.00 none) .0186;noneinone 














































sai dead $  5918.201$ + 5042.60$ 875.60 


Full page ad inserted fn their local papers by lumber dealers of Aurora, Ill. 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 
Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by 


























and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. the car shortage. Quick service. 
VMS Gi Evans, Lumber Co 
“HAT TANOOGA Yellow Pop wsitnnea meieetel of the South 
eel ae ele 
“Finest” 





Flooring 


i; MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


- gocture 114 Differe,, 


THIS TRADE MARK 


z 


%, GUARANTEES QUALITY W. D. Young@Co. 
“es, B os 
€ech, Birch and © Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 


a] 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 
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‘set Editors to Throw Away 
‘Yneir Blue Goggles 


Business to a large degree is contingent upon 
state of mind of the general public. If 
ov rybody is feeling comfortable and confident, 
‘ismess goes on uninterruptedly. If, however, 
people get ‘fon the anxious seat’’ there is hesi- 
‘ey in all lines, beginning with the raw ma- 
‘rials and continuing thru the manufacturing 
nd selling stages, 

‘he newspapers during the last three or four 
years have had a good many scare headlines, a 
ialtt probably brought about by the war. 
Veople were In an anxious state, rumors were 
«ken for actual news and became the basis of 
glaring captions. 
at ne papers have not got over that habit, but 
reget carrying scare heads with reference 
° business, magnifying and emphasizing all 
the distressing things. When a factory closes 
down there is a big headline about it, and be- 








cause there is a loss of jobs the editor writes 
‘thousands of men are idle,’’ whereas often 
there was a legitimate reason for closing down 
the factory. For instance, a factory may have 
shut down for repairs, or for readjustment from 
war basis to peace basis. Specifications of 
peace time products are different from those of 
war time. Many factories have been cleaning 
up their odds and ends. Notwithstanding these 
facts the newspapers, often unintentionally no 
doubt, have magnified the fact of the shutting 
down, enumerated the dire consequences, and 
played these up in the headlines. 

A few weeks ago the manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune made an address before the Chi- 
cago Trade Press Association in which he stated 
that the publishers had discovered that this 
sort of thing was hurting business, and had 
called in their staff and stated to them that they 
would like to have a change in the attitude and 
point of view from which reporters and head- 
line writers treated the news of the day. 

‘*Right about face!’’ is the order of the 
day. See the bright and helpful things in 
industry. Do not look for the dark side of 
everything; enumerate the good things; put in 
the headlines something about the resumption of 
business; the installation of additional plants; 
the increase of output. There is nothing to be 
gained by painting the situation in dark éolors. 
On the other hand there is a good deal to be 
gained by using the brighter hues. People like 
to look at bright pictures. It puts them in a 


not seem so hard and gray. Business is better. 
It all comes back to the state of mind. 

Mr. Retailer: You can contribute your part in 
helping to bring this better state of mind about 
by taking an hour off and interviewing your 
local newspaper editor. Have a heart to heart 
talk with him. Ask him if he can not instruct 
the boys in the office to write cheerful head- 
lines. It will help his business as well as yours. 

The retail lumber dealers’ associations, and 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ associations 
as well, could very well afford to send ont 
letters to the newspapers in their territories 
asking them if they do not think it would help 
business, and benefit themselves, if they would 
try to bring out the good and the helpful things. 
It is time to ‘‘lay off’’ the distressing and un- 
happy occurrences in the business and indus- 
trial world. Such things are in the minority 
anyway. There is plenty of cheering and en- 
couraging news if one looks for it. 

The newspaper men are very desirous to be 
helpful to business. Show them the right point 
of view, help to bring it home to their readers 
in a practical way, and to tackle the job in a 
cheerful frame of mind. We are all going thru 
a readjustment. Let us do it as cheerfully and 
sweetly as possible. 

If we are going to have big headlines in the 
papers, let them be of a constructive nature. 
Let us help to— 

Build good newspapers 
Build good citizens 





good frame of mind. It keeps their digestion Build homes 
working. It makes them sweeter. Life does Build NOW 
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Suggests a Plan for a “Housing 
Holiday” : 

Out of the great mass of more or less valuable 
information that came from the National Hous- 
ing Conference held in Washington last week 
there was proposed at least one concrete plan 
that suggested a way in which the present situa- 
tion can be met and the. building program thru- 
out the country revived. This plan was sug- 
gested by George H. Holt, of Chicago, who 
coined for it a catchy phrase in the shape of 
‘*A Housing Holiday.’’ Mr. Holt’s plan in 
full is printed on page 61 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it deserves a careful 
perusal and consideration by every individual in 
the lumber. industry or out of it who is at all 
interested in seeing a revival of the building 
program upon which the prosperity of the coun- 
try seems to depend. 

At first glanee Mr. Holt’s plan may seem 
Utopian and impractical, but as it is studied 
one can not fail to be convinced of its practi- 
cality, and to be impressed with the fact that if 
carried out along the lines suggested the plan 
would result in a revival of building and a resto- 
ration of the business and industry of the coun- 
try to that normalcy that is so much desired. 

Headed by a banker of large vision the For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation with a capital 
of $100,000,000 has been organized and already 
has begu to function. , As its plans are devel- 
oped and get into smooth working order the 
foreign trade of the country is going to receive 
an impetus that will go far toward restoring 
it to a stable.and profitable condition. This 
plan seemed far away and out of reach when 
first suggested but when leaders of finance and 
industry from all sections of the country were 
brought together in a conference at which the 
plans were definitely outlined it was found that 
to organize such a corporation would not be at 
all impossible. The plan was adopted, a com- 
mittee appointed and within a very short time 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation was 
a reality and beginning to function in accord- 
ance with the ideas and plans of those princi- 
pally responsible for bringing it into being. 

When one remembers how that corporation 
was formed it does not seem so impractical to 
_ think of organizing a similar corporation along 
‘ the lines suggested by Mr. Holt for the purpose 

of bringing business back to more normal con- 
ditions and starting the wheels of progress to 
moving in all sections of the country. 

_Mr. Holt’s idea of course goes farther than 
the mere organization of a corporation to finance 
building. He suggests in deed and in truth a 
‘*Housing Holiday.’’ The idea back of this 
is that manufacturers of lumber and of all other 
building materials agree on some basis of value 
and he suggests 1916 values as a satisfactory 
basis and that for six months all materials enter- 
ing into home building be sold on the basis 
of these 1916 values. He then goes further in 
the elaboration of the idea and suggests that 
during this six months covering the period of 
this housing holiday labor share with materials, 
all union rules and regulations be set aside for 
the time being in so far as they apply to the 
building of homes, and everybody work together 
on this big plan of establishing a Housing 
Holiday and during that six months getting the 
building of homes started in every city, town 
and hamlet where homes are so badly needed. 

The Associated Building Industries, the or- 
ganization that is supposed to speak in a na- 
tional way for the building industries generally, 

is to hold a meeting in Philadelphia on Feb. 15 

and it is probable that at this meeting some gen- 
eral discussion of Mr. Holt’s plan will be had 
and probably from these discussions will come 

a movement to place definitely into effect some 


plan such as this suggested by him. The plan was 
received with favor when presented to the Na- 
tional Housing Conference in Washington last 
week and men high in the councils of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and rep- 
resenting many branches of industry gave their 
personal endorsement to the proposed plan, as- 
suring Mr. Holt that they felt sure that it not 
only was practical but that it would go far 
toward solving the problems presented by the 
present situation thruout the country. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends to 
its readers a careful perusal of Mr. Holt’s plan 
and invites comment and criticism in connection 
with it. 


Building Craftsmen to Build 
Homes for Themselves 


Acting upon the excellent idea that if car- 
penters and other workers in the building 
trades can not find employment building houses 
for other people, they may as well build some 
houses for themselves, the various unions com- 
posing the Chicago Building Trades Council 
last week took action that promises to result 
in considerable house construction this spring 
and may prove the opening wedge for an ex- 
tensive building campaign. 

Recently the council, thru its members, made 
a survey which disclosed the interesting fact 
that there are in Chicago at least twenty thou- 
sand vacant lots, most of them doubtless pur- 
chased with the thought of building homes 
thereon, the construction of which houses has 
been prevented or delayed by conditions un- 
favorable to building prevailing during the last 
few years. Many of these lots are owned by 
members of the several unions composing the 
council. Therefore, the officers of that organ- 
ization thought that it would be an excellent 
thing if as many of its members as possible 
should build on their lots this spring. It was 
felt that such action would have three desir- 
able results: First, homes would be provided 
for many families needing them; second, em- 
ployment would be provided for members of the 
building trades unions; third, the building of 
these homes thru the force of example very 
likely would prove just the factor needed to 
break the building deadlock. 

The building of homes by the union members 
is made possible by an offer announced this 
week by the Codperative Society of America, 
which has recently acquired control of the Peo- 
ple’s Life Insurance Co., of Chicago, and now 
has available for loaning on individual homes 
$5,000,000 of insurance funds. The society 
proposes to loan up to 70 percent of the value 
of the house and lot, which of course is a much 
better proposition for the small builder than 
has heretofore been available. As the law lim- 
its the loaning of insurance funds to 50 percent 
of the value of the property, the remaining 20 
percent will be advanced by the Codperative 
Society itself. It is further stated that when 
the $5,000,000 is exhausted another $5,000,000 
will be available. Additional details will be 
found in the news story appearing on page 56 
of this issue. 

The proposition was officially endorsed at a 
meeting of the building trades council and 
President Thomas 8S. Kearney is confident many 
workmen in the building trades will build homes 
for themselves this spring. The action of the 
Codperative Society and the ready response 
with which it has been met by the union offi- 
cials, as well as by the rank and file of the 
labor organizations, point toward the building 
of a large number of homes in Chicago this 
spring, especially as the offer is not confined 
to members of labor organizations, but is open 
to any resident of Chicago desiring to build. 


Morality a Living Force in 
Lumber Transactions 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 22, « 
quotation from a letter was published, the b\.- 
den of which was that too much lumber t}:,, 
is below grade is often included in shipmen:» 
where it should not be and that shortages are ¢ 
common. The writer of that letter stated: th.. 
he measured and inspected every car of lumh 
that came to his yard, and experience h 
taught him that it was necessary to do so, | 
order to protect himself. Since then a let 
from the purchasing agent of a large wood » 
ing corporation written from a different vic. 
point, has been received, from which fhe { 
lowing excerpts are taken, and they go far 
show that morality is a real asset of the hin 
ber business: 

‘¢With an experience in the lumber game of 
thirty years from all angles, inspecting, manu- 
facturing, selling and buying, I can not agree 
with the vehicle manufacturer in your issue of 
Jan. 22, under the heading of ‘A Moral Ques- 
tion Concerning Business Methods’ in which he 
states that he believes it is a usual rule for 
lumber manufacturers to try to get by with 
something and that he never yet had a carload 
that came up to grade and count. i 

‘*T, too, inspect and measure every carload; 
that is only good business, for it not only «- 
ables us to know whether we receive what we 
contracted for, but gives us a line on the best 


shippers, so that we can eliminate the ones. 


whose stock is not desirable or who may try 
to get by with something. However, we rarely 
have complaints and believe fully 95 percent 
of all the shipments are satisfactory and not 
only grade up te specifications but often are 
even better than invoiced. 

‘¢The last two years have been strenuous ones 
for manufacturers; good inspectors have been 
searce and hard to get.and in many instances 
millmen have had to employ as shippers men 
who have not had sufficient experience in grad- 
ing, and the difficulty was caused by ignorance 
and not intent. 

‘¢Too many buyers consider only the price. 
If they would consider quality, and place orders 
with legitimate manufacturers (and legitimate 
ones are in the majority), they would eliminate 
the worry and trouble caused by shortages «nd 
stock not up to grade. 

‘‘T agree with you that there is a bright spot 
in the situation and that many buyers and sv'!!- 
ers are square. I firmly believe that a very gr 
majority are square. I purchase from twen!y 
five to thirty million feet of lumber per yer 
largely hardwoods, and at the beginning of the 
advance in prices in 1919 had approxima 
five million feet on order and had only 
shippers refuse to fill their orders and ¢: 
two were people with whem we had not 
dealings prior to that time, and it is nee: 
to say, we will not have dealings with them 
the future. Fortunately, we had only 
ears each placed with these people; all othe: 
ders were filled and in some instances the } 
had advanced nearly 100 percent befor 
shipments were completed. 

‘¢As stated before, I believe the major y¥ 
of lumbermen are absolutely square and \”! 
live up to their obligations. I would hate ° 
think I had spent thirty years in company | 
a lot of crooks. No doubt, there are 2 
black sheep, but we only hear of the few er: 
ed ones and nothing is ever told of the ™ \y 
who play on the square. I thought som 
ought to speak a good word for the millme 


—_——_———— 


‘¢Say 17 with flowers’’ sounds nice but 4 
you want to get and hold trade ‘‘Say it wi) 
service. ’’ 
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S«cking to Account for 
ti 


.¢ House Shortage 
‘Inited States Forester W. B. Greel 
gueted as saying in @ recent speech in 


hovies. This shortage is a direct outco 

the seareity and cost of timber, together with 
other building materials, during a period of 
about three years.’’ 

The report.of that speech may have put the 
emphasis on ‘‘searcity of timber,’’? when Col. 
Greeley placed it elsewhere; for there is no 
timber shortage at present. Trees aggregat- 
ing more than 2,000,000,000,000 feet are stand- 
ing teday, ready to be cut. Therefore, it has 
not been timber searcity that has hindered 
prospective builders. High prices of all kinds 
ef building material have contributed; high 
cost of labor has helped; difficulty in securing 
money with which to build has been a factor; 
the. mental attitude of the people—a waiting 
attitude—has been and is a powerful deter- 
rent influence; many other things and condi- 
tions have pulled the prospective builder back; 
but seareity of timber has had very little to do 
with it. 

The cost statement of the Southern Pine 
Association for November last places the total 
cost of manufacturing pine lumber during that 
month at $33.55, and only $5.52 of that was 
stumpage—about 16 percent. This 
that only about one-eighth of the cost of mak- 
ing lumber is chargeable to the _ timber; 
seven-eighths to other things, largely labor in 
one form or another. 

This is all that scarcity or plenty of timber 
has to do with the cost of lumber. It probably 
does not represent 10 percent of the price 
which the builder pays for lumber when he 
builds a house. Is it fair to say that, the. 10 
percent of lumber’s cost, represented by stamp- 
age, is responsible for the house shortage fs@No, 
the seareity of timber is not the culp#@ie in 
the house shortage. If the stumpage s®&6uld 
cost absolutely nothing, the selling prié@--of 
lumber would be only about $5.52 a th 
lower than it is. Has that small sum deté 
enough people from building to have brought 
about the house shortage?, 


Such a conclusion is erroneous. It lays the 
blame in the wrong place. It is doubtful if 
another important factor in the building trade 
has had so little to do with the slump in build- 
1 ig. 

Price is a different thing from scarcity, and 

not here directly to the point; yet there is 
vuch misunderstanding concerning the present 

vice Of lumber. The Jan. 26 issue of The 
Outlook quotes Charles Lathrop Pack, presi- 
cnt of the American Forestry Association, as 

‘ying: ‘‘Lumber is now selling as high as 

‘0 a thousand feet against $28 to $32 be- 
ore the war.’’ That is misleading. Lumber 

: general is not selling that high, tho some 

uds are so selling now and some sold for 

‘0 or more before the war; and not only sold 
or that much before the late war, but also 

fore the Civil War and before the Revo- 

‘tionary War. It is unfair to pick the high 
‘riced items and quote them as ‘‘lumber 
prices.’’ Such statements may not in certain 
nstances be untrue, but they are misleading 
£ they convey the impression that the person 
who wants to build must pay any such price 
as $70 for good and serviceable lumber. Prices 
iave recently fallen to extremely reasonable 
figures, and the people should be told so. 
lLuumbermen have been telling them, but un- 
‘ortunately men in influential places, like Mr. 
Pack, can offset a great deal of commendable 
effort by quoting prices without naming the 
Specific items to which they apply. 


means - 


This much is certain: We must look else- 


where than to timber scarcity for the cause 
of the present shortage of houses in this 
country; and we must also seek elsewhere than 
in. lumber prices for the chief cause of shortage. 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 
in Convention Programs 


The function of lumbermen’s organizations is 
to improve the business methods of their mem- 
bers and of the industry as a whole. Revolution 
is not more to be desired in American business 
than in American government. Improvement in 
business as in government should be an evolu- 
tionary process. Every business organization, 
and lumber organizations are not an exception, 
has its revolutionists as well as its evolutionists; 
and discussions at some conventions resolve 
themselves into contests between these two 
classes. In general the evolutionists prevail; 
probably because they have the better of the 
argument. 

This is the democratic, the American method 
of making progress; and no finer example of 
this method as applied to lumber trade problems 
could be adduced than that of the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers held at Columbus last week. 
At that meeting several of the most ‘‘touchy’’ 
subjeets known to the industry were discussed 
pro and eon; and while the final action taken 





FREE LUMBER WITH EVERY LOT 


Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 1.—Local 
wholesalers and retailers alike are in- 
terested in an announcement recently 
made by the Milner Land Co., that with 
every purchase of lots in the Milner 
Heights district 20,000 feet of framing 
lumber will be included as a gift. This 
offer will remain open only till March 
1, and all prospective builders of homes 
are advised to take advantage of it and 
start construction immediately. 











by the meeting did not settle any one of them 
there can be no doubt that every lumberman left 
the convention with his views on these subjects 
somewhat modified. 

Too often the value of discussion as a means 
of enlightenment is underestimated. Decision 
of a question is not always indispensable. Bet- 
ter understanding of a problem in itself may 
bring about methods that will effect a solution ; 
and a better understanding can hardly fail to 
result from intelligent discussion, such as took 
place at the convention referred to. The mental 
stimulus of that discussion will send every lum- 
berman home better prepared to tackle other 
problems involved in giving to the public the 
best possible service in extending the use of 
lumber, the most economical building material. 

The Ohio association convention is typical of 
most of the conventions this year, the programs 
of all of which have been characterized by the 
helpful, business-like discussions that have taken 
place. 


CUTTING DOGWOOD TIMBER is one of Ala- 
bama’s youngest industries and it is one of the 
best paying at this time. Dogwood does not 
grow to be very large, and poles about eight 
feet in length and four to eight inches in diam- 
eter are being cut and trucked to Greenville, 
Ala., to be shipped to points where they are 
made into spindles. The wood is soft and is 
especially good for spindles. This is said to be 
helping to utilize the natural resources in which 
Alabama abounds. 


Urge Congress to Redress -- 
Economic Evils 

It is generally conceded by business men, 
financiers and students of economies generally 
that part, at least, of the existing depression 
may be traced directly or indirectly to ill- 
advised legislation and governmental interfer- 
ence with legitimate business, some of which 
had its inception in the stress of war, and some 
of which dates much further back. It is every- 
where felt that before business and industry 
ean be. in a really healthful condition there 
must be an overhauling of national legislation 
that hampers the normal flow and development 
of lawful business enterprise, and that with 
the incoming of a new administration the time 
is propitious for such a house cleaning. 


Therefore, the framers and movers of such 
resolutions as those adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., on Jan. 13, 
and by the general conference of building 
material interests held in Chicago Jan. 21 and 
22, are performing a valuable public service 
in getting before Congress the need for such 
action. Commercial organizations in other 
cities will do well to study these reselutions 
earefully and take action along similar lines, 
to the end that the needed reforms may be 
emphatically brought to the attention of Con- 
gress for its consideration and action at the 
coming session. 


While the resolutions adopted atthe two 
meetings above named were of similar tenor, 
those adopted at Kansas City were rather more 
comprehensive, and, therefore, are chosen for 
quotation, in part, herewith. After calling 
attention to the soundness of underlying con- 
ditions, notwithstanding -which there are at 
present ‘‘underconsumption, -stagnation of 
business, increasing unemployment of labor, 
resulting in distress to the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the banker and all other citizens,’’ the 
resolutions direct the attention of the Missouri 
and Kansas delegations in Congress to these 
conditions and urge— 


That all legislation, restrictive in character, 
which interrupts and interferes with the 
operation of natural economic laws— 

such as the excess profits tax provisions of 
the war revenue law, excessive surtaxes on 
individual incomes; the laws providing tax 
exemption for certain classes of securities, 
accentuating the burden of others and inter- 
rupting the natural flow of money to indus- 
try which earns taxable incomes; the Lever 
Act, and others of like character, which 
enable bureaus and commissions thru regula- 
tions to suspend economic and business law 
and which experience of history not only 
indicates are injurious to the body politic 
but also are ineffective; laws creating privi- 
leged classes of citizens, such as the Clayton 
Act, and others of like nature; the Federal 
Reserve Act, which permits the Federal 
Reserve banks in one district to charge 
greater interest rates than the Federal Re- 
serve banks in other districts, enabling the 
Government to profiteer thru usurious rates, 
at the expense of its citizens, and requiring 
earnings accrued therefrom in excess of 
statutory provisions to be treated as revenue 
by the Treasury Department, and thereby 
in effect levying additional taxes upon the 
citizens of such district, which are not only 
unjust but in violation of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which provide for geographically uniform 
taxation; and the tariff laws which encour- 
age importation at the expense of American 
labor, industry and agriculture— 

be either repealed or amended so as to 
permit business to function normally and to 
encourage the brains, energy, capital and 
resources of the nation to proceed unham- 
pered and with equal opportunity with the 
capital and labor of other nations. 
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ILLINOIS HICKORY LOGS 

I have several carloads of hickory logs and have 
been thinking of working them into spokes and 
handle stock, but am uncertain as to sizes and 
where a market may be found. I have a mill and 
cut-off saw and could get out the stock on con- 
tract, in dimensions wanted. But where is the 
market ?—InquirRY No. 114. 

[The hickory mentioned is an Illinois prod- 
uct and it should be of good quality and in de- 
mand for light vehicle and agricultural imple- 
ments as well as for auto spokes and tool 
handles. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied on request.—EDITOR. | 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS INTEREST 
FARMERS 

I was interested in reading in Query and Com- 
ment, Jan. 15 issue, the article by W. A. Graff 
about financing the lumber industry; and I am 
wondering why something like that could not be 
worked out for the agricultural interests of the 
country, which could be greatly benefited now by 
financial aid. Farmers and stock raisers in the 
western part of North Dakota believe in codpera- 
tion. The products of the farms are not kept at 
home but are widely distributed; therefore the in- 
creased prosperity of farmers is of general inter- 
est. At present financial help to this class of our 
people is more essential than ever before, and 
mortgages will net 8 or 9 percent interest.—IN- 
quiry No. 117. 2 

{It is true that farms need financial help now, 
the same as so many other industries, and finan- 
cial concerns have not lost sight of the needs 
and the opportunities. Assistance on a co- 
operative basis is a good idea. Lumbermen have 
a direct interest in the farmer, because the 
farmer buys much lumber for buildings and 
fences, and a farmer in a financial pinch will 
not buy much of the sawmill’s product, either 
in the form of rough lumber or as furniture, 
machinery, musical instruments, or vehicles. 
For that reason the lumberman will be pleased 
to see the farmer on a solid footing and enjoy- 
ing an abundance of prosperity. ‘The address 
of the Dakota inquirer will be supplied, on re- 
quest, to interested parties.—EDIror. ] 


TAKING UP GOVERNMENT LAND 

Having had more than two years of service 
in the navy I am desirous of using my headright 
in filing on some Government timber land in some 
of the northwestern States. It has been said that 
many of the lumber concerns in Idaho and Oregon 
offer to pay all travel expenses and locate an ex- 
service man on good timber land for the timber on 
the land. Would not the timber be worth con- 
siderable more than $500, which ought to cover the 
expense? Do you know just what special privi- 
leges, if any, the States allow an ex-service man 
in filing on a tract of land; the amount of land 
each might take and special requirements? Any 
information will be gratefully accepted.—INQUIRY 
No. 119 

[ The most reliable information concerning tak- 
ing up Government land is to be had by address- 
ing the Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The exact information wanted should 
be stated in the letter, so that the matter will 
go at once to the proper bureau. 

The several States have nothing to do with 
Government land; but some have land which is 
open for sale or settlement on liberal terms. 
Letters on that subject should be addressed to 
the Secretary of State, at the capital of the par- 
ticular State in which the applicant is interested. 

We have no information concerning the prac- 
tice, if it is a practice, of financing a settler 
on condition that he will turn over the timber 
in payment of such financial help. A contract 
like that might cause the applicant’s claim to 
the land to be rejected, for it is generally held 
that the applicant must be acting for himself 
and not for someone else. It is true that the 
charge has been made that much land was ob- 
tained from the Government by some such bar- 
gaining in the past; nevertheless, the ‘person 
who applies for Government land should exercise 
caution, and not lay himself liable to the charge 
that he is acting for someone else. The safest 


plan is to deal directly and openly with the 


Government or the State, and not thru inter- 
mediate parties. When the title to the land 
has been obtained the owner has a right to dis- 
pose of all or part of the property.—EDbITor. ] 


HOW MANY FEET IN THIS TREE? 

One of our local newspapers recently published 
a picture and an account of what is claimed to 
be the largest tree in the State of New York. 
Lumbermen have been discussing the question of 
the quantity of inch lumber that could be sawed 
from it, and there is much disagreement in their 
conclusions. How should the problem be worked 
and what is the answer ?—Inquiry No. 118. 

[There is room for differences in results in 
solving this problem, because the measurements 
are too few for an exact mathematical calcula- 
tion, and the trunk and the stump may be, and 
perhaps should be, regarded as 
separate problems. Consid- 
ered separately, the result 
will be larger than if the 
whole trunk is regarded as a 
single log to be estimated by 
the usual log rules. Room 
for still further debate exists 
in the fact that books which t 
are generally consulted in es- 
timating the contents of tim- 
ber do not include logs so 
large as these. 

If the trunk is considered | 
as two logs, one of which is 
43 feet long and 76 inches in 
diameter at the small end, and | 
the other 54 inches long and ° 
90 inches in diameter at the A 

| 
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small end; and if the problem 
is solved by subtracting 4 
inches from each diameter 
and squaring each remainder 
—of course with the under- 
standing that each problem 
represents a log 16 feet long, 
to be reduced by multiplying 
by the appropriate fraction— 
it will be found that the stump | 
(or the short log) contains 
about 2,080 feet board meas- i 
ure, the trunk approximately Cir.23'8" 
13,926 feet; total for both, ae, 
16,006 feet. ~ A 
This should be regarded as : 
no more than an approxima- Ir. 34°22" 
tion. The process by which it 
is here worked out has been called ‘‘ the log rule 
of thumb’’ and ‘‘the rough and ready rule.’’ 
It is seldom accurate, often quite inaccurate; 
and in logs of unusual length and unusual taper, 
as in this case, considerable allowance should 
be made. A careful mathematical solution, 
based on the measurement of conic sections, or 
an actual sawmill tally, would probably overrun 
the total given above.—EbITor. | 











WASTAGE IN COAL SHIPMENT 

A short time ago we presented a claim to a rail- 
road company for shortage on a car of coal. Our 
local agent is now in receipt of a letter from the 
claim department asking us to revise our claim 
and allow a 2 percent shrinkage on the net weight 
of the entire car which would be more than a ton 
of coal. Would like your opinion as to whether 
we must settle on that basis.—INQuiry No. 123. 

[In the shipment of coal, especially soft coal, 
the waste is considerable. It jostles from full 
ears, sifts thru cracks and openings, and theft 
amounts to something. When this waste is no 
higher than 2 percent of the net weight, the 
railroads generally resist efforts to compel them 
to stand that loss, and usually the dealer takes 
the coal and accepts the shortage. But when 
the loss is greater, resulting from large thefts, 
wrecks, and other mishaps, the dealer insists 
that the transportation company make good the 
loss.— EDITOR. | 


ANOTHER VIEW FROM THE WES" 


In Query and Comment of the Dec. 25 issue ») 
the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN appears a letter from 
Frank B. Cole, member of the State Board of F»». 
est Commissioners for the State of Washington, ‘1 
which the writer wonders why he was elected on» 
of the vice presidents of the Western Forestry ( 
Conservation: Association. As a member of {: 
State Board of Forestry for the State of Oregon 
permit me to hazard the opinion that Mr. ('o! 
was not elected to this position thru sympattiy, 
as he surmises, but rather that he might be given 
some primary instruction in the fundamentals «¢ 
forestry. If the association succeeds in doing this 
it will certainly have done a real service to tie 
great State and the great industry which Mr. Cole 
represents. 

Mr. Cole is grieved because the State of Wash- 
ington loses $4,000,000 annually in taxes which 
the commonwealth might be receiving had not this 
national forest menace removed certain timber 
lands from the grasp of dummy locators and their 
employers. Granting that these figures are cor- 
rect, it is certainly evident that if the national 
forest lands were in private ownership the timber 
would eventually be cut and that the State would 
have a liability in the form of useless logged-off 
lands. 

Thirty-five percent of the gross proceeds from the 
national forests of Washington goes to the State. 
Is there a going concern in the State of Washing- 
ton which can stand or is paying a 35 percent tax 
on its gross income? Every stick of mature timber 
in the national forests of the State of Washington 
is for sale. As rapidly as timber is cut and re- 
moved a new crop is started by nature or by direct 
planting. Thus in its national forests the State 
of Washington has a permanent going concern 
which will pay indefinitely 35 percent of its gross 
income to the State. More than that, the original 
capital stock will not be decreased. On the con- 
trary, it will be increased by scientific forestry 
methods. Better than all this, the State will reap 
the great benefit of having a permanent logging and 
lumber manufacturing industry employing thou- 
sands of men and bringing millions in wealth to 
the State. 

Any additional cut-over land which may be ac- 
quired by the Federal Government under proposed 
legislation will be treated as an addition to the 
original working capital and will immediately be 
set to work producing another crop, thirty-five per- 
cent of the gross proceeds from which will flow 
into the coffers of the State. It strikes me that 
here is a proposition which should enlist the 
ardent support of every patriotic citizen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Cole fails in a correct statement of fact 
when he ridicules the reforestation program of the 
Forest Service for Washington and Oregon. Every 
forester knows, and Mr. Cole knows, that if fires 
are kept out after logging 90 percent of the land 
west of the Cascades will reseed quickly. Only rhe 
possible 10 percent will need to be planted. ‘The 
forester has no thought of putting money into doing 
a job that nature will do for him and at no cost. 

When Mr. Cole says lumber is no longer a neces- 
sity, and that it is possible to find a substitute 
for every place in which lumber is now used, one 
feels like throwing up his hands and askins 
“What’s the use?’ When a man who represe'!s 
the greatest industry of a great State like Wo%) 
ington deliberately nails crepe to the door of ths 
industry one can easily imagine the cement me, 
the metal roofing chaps and all the other substit::' 
boys beating the tom-toms and shouting, “H»« |, 
brother!” It strikes me that George Long, J. * 
Donovan and the other stalwarts who have @)°° 
so much to build a mighty, industry in Washing 
owe it as a patriotic duty to give Mr. Cole a lit'!: 
sympathetic treatment. Maybe after all it is s: 
pathy he needs.—Geo. W. Peavy, Member Sti'e 
Board of Forestry for Oregon, Corvallis, Ore. 

[In the Query and Comment department 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, issue of Dec. © 
a letter from Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, Wa 
was published. In it the policy of the Unit 
States Forest Service was criticized. He 
posed the possession of so much land in 
State by the Government, claiming that ‘' 
State was thereby deprived of taxes, that li! ° 
good came from reforestation, and finally t 
lumber was not badly needed. The letter giv 
above is in reply to Mr. Cole’s, and was. writicl 
by a man who holds in Oregon an official posi- 
tion similar to that held in Washington by \''. 
Cole.—Ep1ror. | 
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The General Business Situation 


Developments in the business world during 
the last week leave no doubt but that conditions 
are definitely on the way to normal. All reports 
received show a widening circle of improvement 
which is participated in by more lines of 
trade and by more extensive sections of the 
country. Hand in hand with this, as is natural, 
the pessimism regarding the future which was 
so general only a few weeks ago has almost en- 
tirely given way to optimism and confidence. 
Optimism and confidence always are construc- 
tive elements to a degree which too often is 
not realized by the average business man. With- 
out them recovery from a business depression 
is impossible. It has-been lacking in the busi- 
ness world for a long time, but is now return- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and this will do more 
than any other one thing toward bringing in- 
dustry and trade out of the depression which 
they recently have suffered. Wholesale and 
retail. trade are each slightly better and the 
industrial situation shows encouraging im- 
provement, with no additional loss in employ- 
ment apparent, but increased running time in- 
stead, at least in some of the great key indus- 
tries such as textiles and shoes, which has at 
least offset any further slowing down that might 
have occurred in a few lines such as the iron 
and steel trades and in the railroad industry. 
Altho the trade barometer, generally speaking, 
is slowly but surely ascending there is still great 
irregularity, which is only to be expected, and 
which will be eradicated only as time goes on 
and readjustment is carried on to the necessary 
extent. This irregularity is exemplified by the 
quieting down of trade in and softening in the 
prices of some cotton goods and some grades of 
hides; while, on the other hand, lines that 
hitherto were weak if not absolutely dormant, 
now report rapidly gathering strength. Buying, 
as a whole, is still cautious both at wholesale 
and retail, but that more interest is shown all 
around is obvious, and where there already has 
not been any expansion of activity it is almost 
certain to follow soon. 


Southern Pine Market Features 


Improved conditions are apparent in the 
southern pine market, with more inquiries in 
circulation, more orders materializing from 
them, and stronger prices on certain popular 
items. The retailers in a good many sections 
of the country apparently have come to the 
conclusion at last that southern pine is a good 
buy at present prices and, while most of the 
recent business has been placed with the pur- 
pose of rounding out stocks, there has been 
some speculative buying. But whether this im- 
provement will be permanent or not is difficult 
to foretell. Too many of the retailers have 
convinced themselves that building in the 
spring will be inactive, on account of other 
building materials failing to decline in price 
in anywhere near the same proportion as lum- 
ber and remaining too high to attract the 
prospective home builder, and that if there is 
to be any important building movement this 
year it will not come before the fall, by which 
time these materials should have followed lum- 
ber’s lead toward reasonable levels. This 
means that the average retailer will be very 
cautious in buying stock for other than i nme- 
diate needs, and that he will postponé his 
speculative buying until such time as he can 
see very definite indications of quickening in 
the building field. Hence, many of the dis- 
tributers and manufacturers believe that the 
recent spurt is only temporary and that an- 
other lull of about a month’s duration is to 
be expected before buying will permanently 
assume any larger proportions—for larger 
buying later on there will be. It is believed, 
however, that the recent advances in southern 
pine will ‘‘stick,’? and it is certain that fur- 
ther advances will oceur just as soon as the 


demand develops more important proportions. 
During the week ended Jan. 28, 125 southern 
pine mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production Orders 
60,721,872’ 53,061,327’ 68,581,488’ 


Conditions in the Hardwood Field 

The hardwood market remains without change, 
still being dull and featureless, and prices 
as yet having shown no strengthening. The 
hardwood lumbermen expect no material change 
for the better before the consuming industries 
find business reviving. The furniture trade is 
dormant and probably more than half of the 
plants are shut down, the others running only 
short time. A recent canvass of the situation 
has shown very few furniture factories indeed 
running full time. Many of the manufacturers 
have their warehouses filled with unsold furni- 
ture, for which they say they must be assured 
a market before they can manufacture further. 
The attendance at the recent furniture shows 
at Chicago and Grand Rapids was fairly large, 
but from the standpoint of sales they were dis- 
appointments, an extremely large proportion of 
the dealers who attended explaining their pres- 
ence by saying that they were merely looking 
around and taking notes and would place their 
orders later on. One furniture manufacturer 
pointed out that so long as the building in- 





In the issue of Feb. 12 the American 
Lumberman will print a comprehensive 
report on some of the principal foreign 
markets for southern pine and hard- 
woods. 








dustry is ‘‘down’’ the furniture industry will 
be; that apartments and houses must be built 
first, and furnished afterwards. A large num- 
ber of the hardwood mills in both North and 
South are closed down meanwhile, and have 
been for several weeks, and stocks of most items 
are running very low. In the North particu- 
larly there is prospect for a very limited pro- 
duction of hardwood this year on account of the 
mild winter which has restricted the output of 
logs very considerably. In that part of the 
country the mills depend on cold weather and 
plenty of snow to get their logs out of the 
woods and as both these have been lacking so 
far this winter the expectation of a log, and 
consequently of stock shortage is by no means 
unreasonable. 


Western Pines Trade Conditions 
The white and sugar pine mills in California 
and southern Oregon report a large increase in 
the number of inquiries for their products, and 
especially for No. 1 sugar pine shop, of which 
there is very little in stock. It appears certain 
that western white pine shop, whether coming 
from this section or from the Inland Empire, is 
going to be very scarce this year, as supplies 
everywhere are meager and likely to be wiped 
out pretty soon after the development of de- 
mand for this item. The California pine pro- 
ducers are holding their prices very firmly and 
successfully, and there has during the last cou- 
ple of weeks appeared to be a strengthening 
tenceney to prices on Inland Empire stock. 
During the week ended Jan. 22, five California 
and southern Oregon white and sugar pine pro- 
ducers reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
1,434,000’ 740,000’ 3,368,000’ 
Thirty-six Inland Empire mills reported as 
follows for the same week: 
Shipments Production — Orders 
6,942,000’ 4,459,000’ 6,650,000’ 
Six California redwood mills reported for the 
week ended Jan. 22.as follows: 
Shipments Production 
2,721,000’ 3,400,000’ 


Orders 
945,000” 


NaS 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


The North Carolina pine market is spotted, 
there being a better demand from certain sec- 
tions but continued quietness in others. Inqui- 
ries are more numerous and the prospects for 
inereased business are brightening. Some of 
the larger North Carolina manufacturers, who 
have been closed down since before Christmas, 
are again starting up their mills and produe- 
tion, as a whole, is showing an important in- 
erease over previous weeks. Many of the mills 
are down and will remain so until the market 
shows some definite signs of improvement. 
Prices are irregular, quotations on such items 
as edge, No. 2 & better stock, being well main- 
tained, while good stock boards are often held 
for a premium; but prices on common items are 
weak, due chiefly to the severe competition 
from the southwestern mills. During the week 
ended Jan. 22, thirty-six representative mills 
reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
6,972,000’ 4,459,000’ 


Orders 
6,650,000’ 


Features of the Shingle Market 


. The market for red cedar shingles is firm- 
ing up as a result of the curtailed output and 
decreasing mill stocks. The new pack was put 
into effect Feb. 1, and it is understood that a 
number of shingle mills will resume operations 
immediately. Cedar logs have weakened ma- 
terially in price lately and can now be picked 
up as cheaply as $12, which means a log cost 
of $1.20 per thousand shingles. There is a sur- 
plus of cedar logs in the water and it is ex- 
pected that prices on them will decline still 
further unless there develops a sudden spurt 
in the shingle market. Indeed, there has dur- 
ing the last two weeks been a brisker demand 
for shingles than for many weeks previous, 
but whether this is an improvement of perma- 
nent character or merely a temporary spurt it 
is still too early to ascertain. 


The Douglas Fir Market 

The Douglas fir market remains practically 
unchanged, still being very quiet, altho the 
outlook is for an early expansion in business 
following the improvement in the southern 
pine trade which has been apparent during 
recent weeks. The only material change that 
has taken place recently in the Douglas fir 
market is a little better buying of ties and 
stringers on the part of western railroads. 
How much business will be forthcoming from 
this source at this time is difficult to judge, 
but the manufacturers do not believe it will 
assume any important volume. However lit- 
tle this business may be, it is weleomed at 
this time of general trade stagnation. A few 
more west Coast mills have started up, but 
without materially increasing the production, 
as a great many mills remain down awaiting 
some signs of increasing activity in the mar- 
ket. A good many of them have large stocks 
of yard items on hand of which they would 
like to dispose before starting up and aceu- 
mulating larger holdings. The operators, 
however, are optimistic regarding an early 
movement in the market and predictions are 
frequently heard that such improvement will 
be noticeable by March 1, and that prices by 
that time will be $4 to $5 above the present 
market. The log situation on the west Coast 
is easier and fir logs have recently been offered 
to waterfront mills at $12 for No. 3; $16 for 
merchantable, and $20 for clear—which means 
that the small loggers will make even lower 
prices. Cedar logs are quite plentiful at $12. 
A raft of hemlock logs was recently offered at 
$7.50, but not sold. For the week ended Jan. 
22, 118 representative Douglas fir mills re- 
ported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
36,711,120’ 35,114,783’ 


Orders 
36,102,532’ 
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Senate May Investigate Retail Prices 
[Special ‘telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The Senate 

committee on reconstruction and production, of 
which ‘Senator William M. Calder, of New York, 
is chairman, has not yet made any definite plan 
for its proposed investigation of the lumber 
price and supply situation, no date having been 
set for hearings nor any witnesses invited to 
appear. Indications are that if. the committee 
goes ahead with the inquiry, wholesale and retail 
prices will be carefully investigated, as well as 
prices charged by lumber manufacturers. 

Members have received information that while 

the lumber manufacturers’ prices may be down 
to bedrock at present and the mills may be sell- 
ing below cost of production, consumers who 
purchase lumber from retail yards in many com- 
munities are still paying high prices. The aim 
of the Calder committee from the outset has 
been to do something constructive and helpful. 
Some members feel that it would not best serve 
the public merely to investigate mill prices and 
not touch upon the wholesale and retail branches 
of the industry, knowing that the public for the 
most part never comes in direct contact with the 
lumber manufacturer. 
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One Hundred Forty Yards Consolidate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GREAT Fanus, Mont., Feb. 2.—Consolidation 
of approximately 140 line yards all in Montana 
will be effected by the consolidation of the Good- 
ridge Call Lumber Co., the Rogers Templeton 
Lumber Co., and the Libby Yards Co. under the 
name of the Monarch Lumber Co. 

Announcement of the consolidation was made 
Feb. 1 by Herbert A. Templeton and H. L. Call, 
who have been managing heads of two of the 
companies and will direct the consolidated con- 
cern from headquarters in Great Falls. The 
principal stockholders and directors will be: 
E. J. Carpenter, E. L. Carpenter, A. R. Rogers 
and G. H. Rogers, all of Minneapolis, and H. L. 
Call, Robert Templeton and H. A. Templeton, 
all of Great Falls. 

The management will be in the hands of H. 
A. Templeton and H. L.*Call, formerly officers of 
the Rogers Templeton Lumber Co., and the 
Goodridge Call Lumber Co. As consolidated 
the new company will constitute the largest 
single retail concern in Montana. It will have 
line yards along the Great Northern lines in 
Montana, on the branches of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul in the Lewistown district, 
and along a part of the Northern Pacific lines 
in the State. 

In a statement regarding the consolidation 
issued from the offices of H. L. Call and H. A. 
Templeton, is said: 

This deal unites three of the largest line-yard 
companies in the State. For several years lum- 
bermen have been conscious of the fact that Mon- 
tana, particularly northern Montana, has been over- 
crowded with lumber yards. There has been an un- 
warranted duplication of stocks of lumber and ex- 
pense of management in many of the eon mgd towns. 
This we believe to be thoroly undesirable from the 
standpoint of communities in which we are doing 
business as it means that neither of the two or 
three yards in any town can afford to maintain 
as complete stock and as good management as is 
desirable. On the other hand, the situation has 
meant for the companies such small volume of 
business: per yard that their investments have 
been unprofitable. The formation of the new com- 
pany will not only help solve this problem by a 
consolidation of yards but will also effect a large 
economy in the executive and supervision ex- 
penses and the advantages of still greater quantity 
buying. In other words, we shall operate one 
general office with one set of officers and office help 
and have in the field only one superintendent cov- 
ering each territory, instead of three. In addition 
to the country yards we shall have the consoli- 
dated business of the Goodridge Call retail yard 
and the Libby yards in Great Falls and of the 
retail yards in Lewistown and Miles City. We 
shall also take over the wholesale building supply 
business of the Goodridge Call Lumber Co. in Great 
Falls. 

The subsidiary companies of the Rogers Tem- 
pleton Lumber Co. which are included in the 


merger are: The Pilling Lumber Co., of Cho- 
teau; Odette Lumber Co., Conrad; Glacier Lum- 
ber Co., Cutbank; Vollmen Lumber Co., Hing- 
ham; Rice Lumber Co., Wolfpoint; Fisher Lum- 
ber Co., Hinsdale; Jaton Lumber Co., Denton; 
Lindgren Lumber Co., Winnett; the Weiser 
Lumber Co., Ryegate, and the Simkins Lumber 
Co., Broadview. ; 


To Build Hardwood Mill at Jackson 


JACKSON, MIss., Feb. 2.—Announcement has 
been made by C. L. Faust, president, of the 
purchase by the Faust Bros. Lumber Co. of a 
mill site of thirty-seven acres just within the 
city limits of Jackson. It is located on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad and is 
declared to be the best site for a hardwood 
manufacturing plant in the city. The cost of 
the site is given as $25,000. 

It is the purpose of the Faust Bros. company 
to build at Jackson a modern band mill for the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber, also to add a 
dimension mill in order to utilize every available 


Cc. L. FAUST, JACKSON, MISS.; 
President Faust Bros. Lumber Co. 


part of the log. This may mean the develop- 
ment of a considerable business in box shooks 
etc., in addition to the lumber output. 

The company has a modern band mill at Crew 
Lake, La., manufacturing hardwoods, but this 
mill will be cut out in another year or so and 
a new operation will be necessary to maintain its 
splendid organization. Jackson is considered an 
ideal location because of the available log sup- 
ply and because of the city’s importance as a 
railroad. center. 

Executive offices are maintained at Jackson, 
in charge of C. L. Faust. J. H. Faust is in 
charge of sales at Chicago, with offices in the 
Monadnock Building; he is also vice president 
of the company. B. M. Wakefield, secretary, is 
in charge of manufacturing at Crew Lake. 

The Faust Bros. Lumber Co. is one of the 
older companies operating in southern hard- 
woods and is widely known to the hardwood 
consuming trade. 


Discuss Ship Routes to Orient 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The United 

States Shipping Board will hold a hearing Feb. 
21 at which representatives of Pacific coast ports 
will appear to discuss the establishment of trade 
routes and the allocation of vessels from Pacific 
coast ports to ports in the Orient. West Coast 
lumbermen are interested in the development of 
trade routes to the Orient. 


Grays Harbor Mills Struck by Gale 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 1.—Alfred A. Brown 
chief engineer of the Anderson & Middleton 
mill, was instantly killed Saturday afternoo: 
when a terrific gale of a cyclonic nature swept 
the Harbor without any preliminary warning, 
causing four steel smokestacks, one a recently 
constructed chimney 175 feet high, to fall on th: 
frame structtre of the mill. The assistant en- 
gineer was badly scalded by steam. 

The roof of the lumber shed of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, the largest in the 
world, was torn off and carried away. A section 
of one of the lumber sheds at the National mili, 
Hoquiam, was also torn away. The mill of the 
Blue Shore Shingle Co., at Onslow, was de- 
stroyed by fire on account of the wind blowing 
the fire from the fire pit into the mill. Five 
cars of shingles were also destroyed. 

Only five mills on the Harbor are operating. 
The storm lasted less than an hour. 


To Occupy New Orleans Offices 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 2.—The Southland 
Lumber & Trading Co. (Inc.) is sending out 
cards announcing that on Feb. 1 it will occupy 
new offices at 1218-1219 Whitney Central Build- 
ing, this city, and that effective the same date 
its selling organization in both pine and hard- 
wood departments will name quotations only 
from this office. 

The Southland company specializes in long- 
jeaf pine timber in any size or length, rough or 
dressed, for dry docks, barges, ship building, 
bridges, decking, planking ete., and also in all 
grades of soythern hardwoods. 

The officers of the company are: J. L. 
Dantzler, president; H. F. Smith, first vice 
president; G. D. Izard, second vice president; 
J. W. Durel, secretary-treasurer, and A. Soeller, 
hardwood manager. 


_m - 


Builds Three-Mile Aerial Tramway 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 29.—An aerial tram 
way to carry white pine match plank from the 
sawmills of the Diamond Match Co. in the Pend 
Oreille forest to the Milwaukee tracks at Lost 
Creek, Wash., a distance of more than three 
miles, will be built this spring by the company, 
according to an announcement at the Spokane 
office. It will cost approximately $100,000, 
when complete, Fred Anderson, a company ofli- 
cial, stated. Construction will be started with- 
in the next two months. 

The Diamond Match Co. has acquired title 
to approximately 150,000,000 feet of white pinc 
and other timber in the Pend Oreille forest 
near Ruby and Lost creeks and expects to 
operate there for ten years. The match plank 
sawed at the plant is brought to Spokane and 
eut into match blocks at the company plant 
east of the city. 

Supported by steel towers on opposite hills 
the tramway will cross a series of lower hills 
which cut the lumber plant from the Lost Creek 
yards at trackside. It will be placed in opera: 
tion with electric power and then run by gravity. 
It is designed to carry approximately 50,000 
feet of lumber daily, as well as all freight sup- 
plies to the camp. It -will save a distance o* 
approximately six miles in transportation 0! 
lumber to the railroad. 

It will be the most ambitious undertaking 
ever attempted in the Inland Empire for the 
transportation of lumber by aerial tram althe 
this method has long been in use in the mines 
of this district. 


A TREE that was found in a few southern for 
ests when the first explorers came, seems to 
have wholly disappeared, except where planted 
in parks. It is the Franklinia, and a wild tree 
has not been reported since 17990. 
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CONSTRUCTOR ADDS BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 31.—The Superior 
Construetien Co., of this city, which up to this 
time has confined its business to building and 
selling homes, has changed its name to the Su- 
perior Building & Supply Co. and will broaden 
its field. The company will engage in a general 
lumber and building supply buisness and will 
very soon erect new offices and warehouses. 

The officers of the company are: H. L. Carney, 
of Charleston, president; Walter E. Duling, 
Huntington, vice president, and George D. Haw- 
kins, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Hawkins is 
also manager. The directors include in addition 
to the above officers, Col. John Q. Dickinson, of 
Charleston, and H. 8. Irons, Huntington. 


OBTAINS JUDGMENT AGAINST RAILROAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—E. T. Browning, a 
dealer in railroad ties, obtained a judgment for 
$29,000 against the North Missouri Central 
Railway Co. in a stipulation filed 


prices, that would be higher than the best inter- 
ests of the industry would demand, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that this situation may be 
avoided. Of this sixteen mills represented by 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation only four 
are now running. 

{The article referred to by Mr. Hill is being 
printed in part on page 57 of this week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


OAK STOOD WHEN FIRST SETTLER LANDED 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Clifford Van 
Tassel, a tree specialist of this city, describes 
this mammoth white oak as the monarch of 
New York treedom. Mr. Van Tassel made this 
photograph, which is so indicative of the sterl- 
ing qualities of oak—permanency and strength. 

The tree, which is 14 feet 8 inches in cireum- 
ference at breast height, is 70 feet high and 
has the remarkable spread of 118 feet. A large 
stub recently removed from the trunk 35 feet 
up showed 112 annual rings. It is estimated 





in Cireuit Judge Falkenhainer’s 
court in compromise of litigation 
that has been pending for ten 
years. Browning sued for dam- 
ages alleging that the company 
failed to live up to a contract to 
buy 166,000 ties from him. 

The road was not built because 
of lack of money and the charter 
was surrendered, altho Browning 
had delivered some of the ties. The 
plan was to build the road from 
Jefferson City to Mexico, Mo. The 
judgment had been assigned to A. 
J. Estes of Columbia, Mo., for $15,- 
000, $1,000 in cash and the re- 
mainder in real estate and personal 
securities. Estes was the largest 
individual stoekholder, subscribing 
$100,000 of the stock, some of 
which he did not pay for. Estes 
was liable under the law holding 
owners of stock not paid for re- 
sponsible for the claims against a 
corporation in which the stock was 
issued. 

Under the stipulation, Estes is 
discharged from further liability on 
aceount of the ties. 


AN OPINION ON PROBABLE 
PRICE LEVEL 


New York, Feb. 1.—Referring 
to an article on ‘‘ An Index to 1921 
Building Outlook’’ that appeared 
in the New York Evening Post, 
Chas. Hill, general sales manager 
of the Southern Pine Sales Corpo- 
ration, said to a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
this article impressed him so favor- 
ably that he has distributed several 
thousand copies of it among the 
lumber trade. Mr. Hill said: 

The important thing to know be- 
fore building can proceed is the 
level of prices that will be consid- 
ered sound for investors, and it seems to me that 
tbe author of this article has given us some very 
valuable information. Admitting that the peak of 
commodity prices has been passed it is important 
® knew how far the prices will fall. There are 
those who think that the level will be as low as it 
was in 1914, but I think they are in error. If the 
publie can be convinced that prices will be on a 
considerably higher level than prevailed in 1914, 
then I think we may hope for a resumption ef 


vuilding in proportion to the needs of the coun- 
REY. 


Mr. Hill expressed himself as feeling more 
encouraged over the situation than he has felt 
‘or sometime. He has had a satisfactory volume 
of business during the first month of the new 
year, altho prices at which this business has been 
taken have not been satisfactory. He expressed 
the view that because of the very general cur- 
tailment of production the supply may be so 
materially reduced that the slightest increase in 
demand will cause a reaction in the level of 


This giant white oak is 14 feet 8 inches in circumference at breast height, 
70 feet high and has a spread of 118 feet 


that the tree was standing when the first white 
settler set foot on the soil that is now New 
York. 

The tree has been entered by the New York 
State Forestry Association in the State Col- 
lege of Forestry’s competition and also has 
been placed in nomination for the American 
Forestry Association’s Hall of Fame for Trees. 


LARGE TIMBER SALE IN WASHINGTON 


The Clallam Lumber Co., a Michigan corpora- 
tion whose stockholders are principally Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) and New Orleans (La.) parties, 
and in which James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, 
are heavily interested, has just closed the sale 
of a material portion of a tract of timber 
in Clallam County, Washington, to the Larson 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., a subsidiary cor- 
poration of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash. The tract of timber is re- 


puted to be one of the finest in the Northwest, 
and is crossed by the railway laid by the spruce 
production division, United States Army, dur- 
ing its operations in that territory, which ex- 
tends from a point on the Olympic extension of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad to 
Lake Pleasant, in the western part of Clallam 
County. The land is timbered with fir, spruce, 
cedar and hemlock. 

The Clallam Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., was organized about 
ten years ago by James D. Lacey & Co. and 
their associates in Michigan and elsewhere. This 
company still owns 30,000 acres of virgin timber 
in Clallam County, adjacent to the Larson tract, 
and all tributary to the spruce production rail- 
way. 


INDIAN FORESTERS TO STUDY SWAMP LOGGING 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 31.—R. V. Alexan- 
der, of Thurso, Scotland, a forestry engineer 
in the employ of the British Indian Govern- 
ment, visited New Orleans last week. He is one 

of a party of seventeen forestry 
experts sent to this country by the 
Government of India to study 
American methods of logging, saw- 
milling, utilization of byproducts 
and handling of waste. They have 
been in the country since last May 
and expect to come to the South in 
the near future, having already in- 
spected operations in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and the Appalachian region. 
Discussing the trip, Mr. Alexander, 
who has preceded the party, said: 
We have seen some most efficient 
machinery in operation in the log- 
ging camps in the United States and 
have gained many valuable ideas for 
application to forestry operations in 
India. We have been greatly im- 
pressed with the efficiency of the 
portable mills used largely in the A 


palachians and in some of the Pacific 
slope forests. 





We also have seen 
other splendid machinery and ob- 
served numerous methods of logging 
that can be applied to some extent 
to lumbering in India. In this sec- 
tion of the South we will study meth- 
ods of logging in swamp land and 
especially the use of the “pull-boats.” 
On our return to India our party 
will be divided up and the vasious 
members assigned to different sec- 
tions of that country to apply the in- 
formation we have obtained in for- 
estry operations here to the prob- 
lems confronting us there. 





ASK FOR COMPLETE LIGHTERAGE 
FACILITIES 


New York, Feb. 2—A commit- 
tee of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association recently appeared be- 
fore the Trunk Line Association 
for the third time to impress its 
plea for a complete restoration of 
lighterage facilities in New York 
harbor. The committee was com- 
posed of, William C. Reid, the asso- 
ciation’s president; R. S. White, R. 
J. Perrine, James Sherlock Davis, 
H. B. Coho and Charles Strand. 

The committee explained in detail the absolute 
necessity of restoring lighterage completely, ex- 
plaining that it would be absolutely impossible 
to handle the business of New York City even 
under normal conditions without lightering the 
various commodities. The committee maintains 
that there are not sufficient railroad facilities to 
eare for one-fifth of the business offered in nor- 
mal times. 

Mr. Reid said after the hearing that the lum- 
bermen feel that the railroads fully appreciate 
the situation and that steps will be taken to im- 
prove terminal facilities without delay in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the harbor congestion 
which occurred here last fall. 

eee 

TREES WHICH GROW IN THE TROPICS do not 
usually have distinct growth rings, yet the rule 
is not universal. The rings in some mahoganies 
are fairly distinct, but in others are hardly dis- 
cernible. 
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CHANGES NEEDED IN MARKETING SHINGLES 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, issue of Jan, 29, 
on page 67, my attention was attracted by the 
graphic illustration entitled, ‘“‘Who Supplies the 
Roofs?” I read the article and passed on to the 
next, but I could not help thinking about it and 
referred back to it a number of times. 

I.can not help but feel that the shingle manu- 
facturers would do well to consider the foundation 
of their structure, “(Under the subsoil and under 
the clay and sand, deep imbedded for the most 
part, lies bedrock, the stuff of which worlds are 
made. On bedrock, and on bedrock only, do en- 
gineers build the foundations for great buildings.” 
Admitting without argument (at this time) the 
uniform quality and manufacture of shingles by 
the different mills, there is no substantial reason 
why the shingle industry as a whole has not kept 
pace with other industries, particularly the pre- 
pared roofing industry, but it never will until 
shingle manufacturers change their methods of 
marketing their product and get down nearer to 
bedrock. 

The manufacturers of shingles have been satis- 
fied to market their product on an auction basis 
from day to day and year to year, which has 
caused a lack of stability in market prices. This 
lack of stability has the stench of gambling, more 
obnoxious and more offensive than the Board of 
Trade in Chicago. They can not ever be success- 
ful in building a permanent, growing industry and 
maintain the confidence and respect of the public 
on this basis. Neither the shingle industry or any 
other business can be permanent and successful 
on this basis. 

I will not attempt to argue the points which 
lead up to this method of marketing shingles. 
The condition has existed as long as I can remem- 
ber and my knowledge of the red cedar shingle 
business dates back some thirty years. The illus- 
tration in the diagram tells the story in simpler 
form than anyone can describe it either by letter 
or word of mouth and it shows that the shingle 
industry as such will sink deeper and deeper into 
oblivion unless shingle men get down to bedrock 
and establish a new foundation. This will mean 
a complete revolution and reorganization relative 
to the methods of marketing the product. 

There really is very little excuse for fluctuations 
even from month to month, say nothing of weekly 
and even daily fluctuations in the market price of 
shingles. Costs are fixed by three principal items 
and are as stable as the cost of any other com- 
modity. Practically the only three elements of 
cost are the price of logs, the wage scale and the 
plant and equipment or overhead. No other com- 
modity on the market has reason or excuse to be 
more stable in price than shingles, yet there is no 
commodity on the market that fluctuates as much 
or is so uncertain in price. The whole foundation 
of the shingle industry, as far as marketing is con- 
cerned, which is a basic principle, is wrong. The 
diagram shows the result. 

The first question the shingle manufacturers 
should determine is whether or not they want the 
industry to continue and take the rank it is en- 
titled to as an enterprise or whether they are sat- 
isfied to drift along indefinitely and eventually 


drop out of existence and become a lost art. Again’ 


look at the chart. If they want to build an in- 
dustry worth while and put it on a sure substan- 
tial foundation and see it grow and prosper it will 
be necessary for them to begin at the bottom, down 
on solid rock, and reorganize their selling methods. 
This will mean quite a revolution and there is and 
always has been a question in my mind whether 
or not there is enough codrdination among the 
shingle manufacturers to take hold of this situa- 
tion in the proper spirit and with the proper de- 
termination and rebuild this department of their 
business from the bottom up, instead of from the 
top down. If they would do this they would find that 
they had not only benefited themselves, but that 
they were also performing a service which would 
be a true and everlasting benefit to the public and 
that they had won the public respect and esteem, 
and as soon as this end was accomplished they 
would find that their business would begin to grow 
and in a very few years the new diagram showing 
the comparison of shingles with prepared roofing 
would tell an entirely different story. There is no 
question but what it can be done, the important 
question is, Will they do it?—Gno. B. Rex, Wilson- 
Rex Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN LUMBER 


Moscow, Ipauo, Jan. 31.—The school of for- 
estry of the University of Idaho at Moscow 
offers a correspondence course in ‘‘ Lumber and 
Its Uses.’’ That the course is meeting a real need 
is attested by the large number of students 
that have registered for it since it was. first 
announced about three years ago. Some thirty 


different States are represented in the enrol- 
ment. 

The course is designed to be of special value 
to lumber dealers, lumber salesmen, contractors 
or builders, carpenters, manual training teach- 
ers, and others connected with the woodworking 
industries. The fee is a nominal one and in- 
cludes the text book and:all reference material. 

The course consists of twelve assignments 
covering such topics as the structure and physi- 
cal properties of wood, lumber grading, struc- 
tural timbers, seasoning and preservation of 
wood, lumber production and the selection and 
use of materials, 

A prospectus will be sent on application to 
the School of Forestry, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


NOTES OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 31.—Otto Kress, until 
recently in charge of the pulp and paper work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service, late last week 
joined the staff of the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
which company operates four mills having a 
combined capacity of more than 200 tons daily 
of newsprint, mitscher- 
lich, ground wood and 
sulphite pulp. Dr. Kress 
will be engaged with 
technical problems in 
connection with the con- 
trol and development of 








DR. OTTO KRESS, 
Who Has _ Left Forest 
Products Laboratory to 
Enter Commercial 
Work 





pulp and paper prod- 
ucts. 

Dr. Kress was in 
charge of the pulp and 
paper research at the 
Forest Products Labor- 
atory since September, 

1916, with the exception 

of one year during the 

war when he was with E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

While connected with the Forest Products 
Laboratory, his department has more than 
doubled in size and much important work has 
been accomplished; in fact the demand for 
research work for mills and associations has 
grown until now it is greater than the labora- 
tory can handle with its present appropriation. 

Dr. Kress, in addition to being one of the 
founders of the Technical Association of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, is a mem- 
ber of various chemical societies and has been 
active in committee work of industrial associa- 
tions. 

P. V. Siggers, who for the last eleven months 
has been in charge of the section of pathology 
of the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service, has left for 
Panama to engage in plant disease work for 
the United Fruit Co. He has been connected 
with the bureau of plant industry since 1916 
except for a little over a year when he was 
with the engineer corps in France. A farewell 
supper was given in honor of Mr. Siggers on 
Monday night at the laboratory by the men 
and women who have been working with him. 
Dr. Colley acted as toastmaster. 


OFFSHORE RATES BEING SHADED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Offshore rates on 
lumber continue to be shaded, with little busi- 
ness offering at any figure. With freight scarce 
and tonnage plentiful, the exporter would have 
no trouble in getting a more favorable figure 
than the conference rate of $12.50 on lumber; 
in fact, one ship owner this week authorized a 
figure of $11.50, being $1 off the conference 
rate. There is also a tendency to shade the 
conference rate of $18 and $20 on shipments 
of lumber by way of the Panama Canal to At- 
lantie coast points. 


PLANS FOR COAST WATER SHIPMENTS — 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 29.—H. L. Hudson, 
general traffic manager for the Portland port 
and dock commission, has received a letter from 
the Fulton Lumber Terminal Co., 114 West 44th 
Street, New York, giving data bearing on the 
large project now being developed there for the 
purpose of taking care of the distribution of 
lumber shipped from the Pacific coast by water. 
The letter, signed by C. W. Doughs, secretary, 
follows: 


When all our water frontage is developed we 
will have over 3,000 feet equipped with every modi 
ern device for the prompt and economical unload 
ing of vessels, so that we will be able to take cx: 
of a considerable number of vessels at one tiin¢ 
and their berthing period will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

We have not yet worked out a schedule of 
charges for our service, but the average charge will 
be in the neighborhood of $5 for dockage—unload- 
ing, storage and reloading out of yard for distribu- 
tion. Our plan is to make a sliding scale of charges 
to fit movement of the lumber; i.e, shipments 
destined to western New York, western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio will receive a lower charge than 
shipments destined for points in the immediate 
vicinity of New York. 

We will of course handle all shipments offered, 
parcel, carload and cargo, moving from Pacific 
ports via water and destined to points inland via 
our terminal, but we plan to specialize in having 
Pacific lumbermen move large parts of their cut 
direct to our terminal for storage, and take and 
make deliveries from terminal. You will readily 
appreciate the advantage of such service over mak- 
ing deliveries direct from Pacific ports via steamer 
and terminal to purchaser. In fact, it is only by 
carrying large stocks of lumber here, available for 
immediate delivery, that Pacific coast lumbermen 
can get their full share of the business of this 
section. The question of time of delivery, rather 
than price, is very often the deciding factor in 
securing business. So that our terminal can render 
satisfactory storage we are providing space for 
approximately 200,000,000 feet of lumber, and, if 
the business requires it, additional ground adjoin- 
ing is available for storage. 

In addition to the storage facilities our terminal 
will have—we wish to impress upon lumbermeo— 
its strategic location for receiving lumber via 
water transportation or rail without lighterage, 2nd 
economical distribution via rail, power barge and 
auto, for a maximum population. Future deveiop- 
ment of the port of New York and location of 
manufacturing industries will be principally west 
of the Hudson River, and our terminal is located 
in the heart of such future development. 

We hope to have work on our terminal under 
way by the end of this month. 


CONVENE AND HOLD INTERYARD AUCTION 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Jan. 28.—Managers 
and their assistants from fifty-five lumber yards 
in the Northwest owned and operated by the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of Walla Walla, con- 
cluded a three days’ annual conference here 
today. At this conference general business con- 
ditions were discussed as also were the problems 
peculiar to the company’s own operations. Hach 
manager was called upon for a discussion of 
questions affecting his particular locality. 

A feature of the afternoon session of the 
first day was an auction sale of ‘‘dead stock,’’ 
each manager putting up for auction stock 
which was not moving at his yard and man- 
agers at other points who needed such stocks 
bidding it in. This feature not only was of 
very great interest but it was effective in briug- 
ing about a better alignment of stocks in the 
yards of the company. 

At the first session the managers were greeted 
by Ben F. Hill, mayor of Walla Walla, who 
gave them an encouraging and inspiring «d- 
dress. 

A theater party was tendered the managers 
and their families on the evening of the iirst 
day and other social affairs were provided dur- 
ing the three days’ session for the families of 
the visiting managers. : 

J. M. Crawford, who is at the head of the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., is generally conceded 
to be one of the most active and efficient retail 
line-yard men in the Northwest and is promi 
nent in the affairs of the Western Retail Uum- 
bermen’s Association, which organization he 
served very successfully one year as its presi 
dent. 
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F PROTESTS EXCLUSION OF WORKERS 


NorFOLKE, VA., Jan. 31.—The following letter 
hes been written to representatives from North 
Carolina in Congress by F. S. Spruill, general 
eoxnsel, North Carolina Pine Association: 


This letter is in reference to the Johnson immi- 
gration bill, H. R. 14461, which passed the House 
of Representatives on Dec. 13, 1920, and is now 
under consideration by the Senate committee on 
inmigration. Concisely stated, its salient and 
more important purposes are: 


A Summary of the Bill’s Provisions 


(1) To prohibit immigration for a period of 
twelve months, operative sixty days after the 
passage of the bill. 

(2) To put into permanent statutory law the 
present wartime passport requirements and to limit 
passports to Government officers etc., pleasure 
tourists, students and ministers of the gospel. 

(3) To provide exceptions to exclusion features 
as follows: 

(a) Resident United States citizens, upon per- 
mission from the secretary of labor, may bring in 
certain designated relatives. 


(b) Resident aliens, who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, may bring in cer- 
tain designated relatives. 

(c) With prior permission from the secretary 
<a the literacy test may be waived alto- 
gether. 


consideration to the needs of our industries, in- 
cluding agriculture, for able bodied men. 

The clientele I represent desires heartily the 
enactment of liberalized legislation which will ex- 
clude the unfit, dependent and nonproducing classes 
and admit the strong, healthy, able bodied worker 
who is needed here. The Johnson bill does just 
the reverse of this, and we feel is merely the enter- 
ing wedge of an exclusionist policy fostered by 
enthusiasts on the subject and backed by organized 
labor on its own reasons. United States needs, as 
never before, men who will go to its uncultivated 
lands and make them productive—able 
healthy men, who wish to work in any department 
of America’s growing industries. 

I commend to your very careful scrutiny the 
official statistics published after the bill had passed 
the House. They demonstrate that the proposed 
exclusion is based upon the fear of a flood of immi- 
gration and not upon any actual arrival. We urge 
that the Johnson bill and all similar hasty legisla- 
tion be put aside pending a time that a construc- 
tive program of legislation can be developed which, 
of course, can not occur at the present short session 
of Congress. 


This immigration bill was referred to by Mr. 
Spruill in a recent report made to the members 
of the North Carolina Pine Association at a 
meeting held on Jan. 20 in Norfolk. At that 
time he urged all the members to write their 
representatives protesting against the passage 
of this immigration bill. He did not have the 
letter he wrote the senators from North Caro- 


FORM COMPANY TO HANDLE CUT-OVER LANDS 


GREEN Cove SprINGS, Fua., Jan. 31.—On 
Jan. 1 in Columbus, Ohio, the Florida Farm & 
Industries Co., with a capital stock of $6,000,- 
000, was formed with headquarters at this place. 

The properties of this company consist of all 
of the holdings of the Southern Cattle Feeding 
Co., of this county, consisting of 60,000 acres 
of cut-over land, all under fence and several 
thousand cleared and in cultivation, buildings, 
silos, machinery, thousands of head of cattle 
etce.; the land holdings of the St. Johns River 
Cattle Co. of about 50,000 acres, and most of 
the property of the Dowling-Shands Lumber 
Co., including the sawmill, planing. mill, lath 
and shingle mill and its railroad. 

New offices for the company were prepared 
in this city about four months by R. L. Dowling, 
who is the mainspring of this new organization. 

The Florida Farm & Industries Co. is a 
development concern organized along entirely 
new and practical lines. Mr. Dowling has 
studied the situation and examined the reason 
for the failure of other developments and in 
the plans adopted by himself and his associates 
the weak points in other plans will be remedied 





the following: 


Some Things for Lumbermen to Consider 


Practical days and practical methods are coming back; practical problems have to be solved in practical ways. The 
day for a revival of home building is coming, but the very fact that conditions are unusual will put an exceptionally heavy 
burden upon retailers. The ‘‘return to normaley’’ accentuates the need for hard work and careful study of conditions, 
of problems and things to be done by the retailer to set his house in order. Among the important things to consider are 


Trade Acceptances —The other day an Illinois retailer received a 
letter from his best factory customer, saying that the company 
could not pay in cash the $3,000 for the last month’s account, but 
that it would be glad to give a 90-day trade acceptance. Can the 
trade acceptance be applied to customers: of a retailer? Can 
they be made to take the place of charge accounts even in nor- 
mal times? 


Cash Basis for the Retail Business—Some companies have blazed 
the way. If they can do it, why not others? 


Use of Trucks and Trailers—The benefits from better service and 
extended trade territory by their use are worth considering. 
Should delivery in the country be made? Should all deliveries 
be charged for? 


The Service Room—The times are changing. The public is de- 
manding more and more in modern comforts in homes, of 
modern service in selling homes and home building materials 
to it. The service room is designed to be a step in this direction. 


or twenty years? A perpetual inventory system properly kept up 
will reveal such information. One dealer in the middle West 
turns his stock eight times a year and says that this is largely due 
to his perpetual inventory system, backed up by a definite buy- 
ing policy. 

Index Cards for Customers—Every man is particularly interested 
in some subject. Would it not give you the inside track in get- 
ting business if you knew the subject of particular interest to 
every man in your community? Such information can be ob- 
tained and easily recorded on an index card together with facts 
concerning the character, financial condition, buildings owned 
and buildings which should be owned by each individual. Such a 
ecard made out for every resident in your trade territory will 
uncover a startling volume of possible business. 


Greater Profits from Shorter Lengths—Sawmills frequently are glad 


to make worth-while concessions to sell short lengths. On the 
other hand the retailer’s customer is often willing to pay a bonus 


Will such a room fit your business? 





Perpetual Inventories—Would it help you any to know how much 
of each grade and each length you sold each year, the last ten 


observed? 


to secure short length material, which just fits his needs. 
not bring the two together? 


Trade Ethics—What are trade ethics, and why should they. be 


Why 








‘As to all the classes described in this section no 
port at all is required. 

t) To provide for importation of skilled labor 
ucer contract, when such skilled labor falls with- 
mn the present exceptions. . 

‘5) To authorize admission of aliens from Can- 
adn, Cuba, Newfoundland, and Mexico for six 
oon ths’ periods under regulations to be made by 

secretary of labor. 

‘) To extend powers of arrest and deportation 

‘he classes excluded and to provide for the ex- 

es of detention guards etc. along the lines of 

' xisting statute, 

| To provide penalties etc. for perjury and 

‘raud in reference to documents, photographs, 

\versonations ete, : 


Says Bill Is a Destructive Measure 


is obvious at the outset that this measure is 
‘nective rather than constructive. Instead of 
uizing the present law so as to admit the 
= able bodied worker whose capital is his 
) g right arm and his willingness to work, it 
*s_ the common laborer, farmer or track 
nd sanctions the admission of the unproduc- 
insses. Even the Oriental of the objection- 
‘lass gains admission under this bill, and a 
> glance at section 4 shows how wide the 
Ss opened to the dependent and unproducing 


{ 


“assage Was Hasty and II! Considered 


Johnson bill was put thru the House of 
dae ntatives after only four hours of debate and 
parently without consideration of its effect upon 
tries in the United States, The report of the 
committee shows only one side of the propo- 

i \nd obviously represents the ideas only of 
“xclusionists who have failed to give proper 


lina in hand at that time for publication but 
has since sent it in. 


wcweun FOR PEACE IN BUILDING TRADES 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 31.—Thru the 
good offices of the industrial relations commit- 
tee of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce a permanent arbitration agreement has 
just been signed by the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, representing the workmen, and the Builders’ 
Exchange, representing the employers, in the 
building trades. Under this agreement the 
building contractors and the workmen have 
voluntarily set up a permanent board of arbi- 
tration and have bound themselves to submit 
to this board for final decision all questions 
involving wages, hours. and working conditions. 

The members of the board are the Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hanna, archbishop of San Francisco; 
Max C. Sloss, former justice of the supreme 
eourt of California, and George L. Bell, con- 
sultant in industrial relations and management. 





From thirty million to forty million feet of 
Sitka spruce is cut annually on the Tongass 
and Chugach national forests of Alaska, which 
includes practically all the saw timber cut in 
the coastal region of Alaska. 


and the people who settle on the lands of the 
company will be given such assistance as is 
necessary to assure success. 


R. L. Dowling has devoted many years to 
the lumber business and to development work 
in general, and was one of the organizers of 
the Dowling-Shands Lumber Co., of this place. 


The plans of the Florida Farms & Industries 
Co. are to divide up its vast acreage into small 
farm units and locate on them individual 
farms, but the interest of the company in these 
farmers will continue after the land is sold to 
them. Where necessary drainage will be in- 
stalled, roads will be built, a factory for barrel 
making for the shipment of potatoes has been 
built and a erate mill is to be built, as will be 
a cane mill and canning factory. The company 
has found that one of the reasons that other 
developments have failed was because of the 
lack of facilities to handle what the farmer 
produced, but the Florida Farms & Industries 
Co. proposes to eliminate this drawback by 
providing the best means for handling what is 
raised and in a way that will give the producer 
the greatest possible profit. Men who are 
familiar with Florida soils and can tell the 
settlers how, what and when to plant will be 
employed by the company to advise with the 
farmers and give them such instruction as they 
may need. 
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President of Southern Pine Association Gives 
His Views on Proposed Tariff on Lumbe: 


In its issue of Jan. 22 the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN devoted considerable space to a report 
of the hearings before the House ways and 
means committee in Washington on the pro- 
pesed tariff on wood and manufactures of wood, 
at which hearings representatives of the lumber 
industry appeared and presented arguments on 
both sides of the question. 

A. L. Clark, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, who is largely interested in the 
lumber industry both in the United States and 
in Canada, was not able to be present in per- 
son at the hearing but sent to the chairman of 
the committee, Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, a state- 
ment to be placed in the records. A copy of 
this statement was delayed in reaching the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and could not be used 
in connection with its ‘report of the hearing 
but in order that its readers may have the bene- 
fit of Mr. Clark’s views on the subject his let- 
ter to Chairman Fordney is reproduced here- 
with: 

I beg leave to file this with your committee, as- 
signing some reasons against a tariff on lumber and 
mill products. 


Total Imports from Canada Are Negligible 
First: Such a tariff could only be considered 
as operating against Canada. The total imports 
and exports of lumber from and to that country, 
as furnished me by the Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., recently, 

follows : 

LUMBER 

IMPORTED 
FROM CANADA 

Feet 

1,183,079,000 
1919 1,119,300,000 
1920 (11 mos.)...... 1,250,456,000 146,380,000 


3,552,835,000 551,228,000 

This is such a negligible quantity, as compared 

to the total production and consumption of lum- 

ber in the United States, that it would seem 

almost in the nature of an affront to erect a tariff 

against that good customer and friend without 
provocation or necessity. 


Sell Twice as Much to Canada as We Buy 


Second: The value of importations to and from 
Canada of all commodities during the same years 
were as follows: 


LUMBER 
EXPORTED 
TO CANADA 


Feet 
205,492,000 
199,356,000 





EXPORTATIONS 
TO CANADA 

$ 886,877,584 
734,267,286 
910,122,277 


$2,531,267,147  $1,498,633,017 
Thus it is seen that Canada buys from the 
United States substantially $2 worth of commodi- 
ties for every $1 worth we buy from Canada, in- 
cluding all of the lumber and all of the wheat 
imported from there. If these two items were 
taken out it would be hard to tell how Canada 
could pay the United States for her purchases 
in the United States. For these reasons a tariff 
on lumber would be unwise and economically un- 
sound. 


Third: The principal exportations of lumber 
into the United States from Canada come from 
British Columbia. The cost of production in Brit- 
ish Columbia is very much greater than in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, due to these facts: 


British Columbia Buys Supplies In United States 


(a) Practically all mill supplies and machinery, 
including such items as sawmill machinery, planing 
mill machinery, locomotives, rails, chains, saws, 
belting, wire, cables, log cars and practically all 
supplies used in the construction of logging rail- 
roads and all operating plants, are bought from the 
United States, and on all of these items there is a 
heavy duty. It is probably. safe to state that these 
added. costs will amount to $1 per thousand feet 
over the cost of Washington and Oregon mills for 
the same supplies. Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that this business is obtained by the Amer- 
ican manufacturers of these supplies. 


Logging and Transportation Costs Are Higher 


(b) The physical differences in the coast line 
from ‘Vancouver to Prince Rupert (which covers 
the commercially timbered area) and that of Wash- 
ington and Oregon are very great. Rail connec- 
tion with the coast line is absolutely necessary for 
the successful operation of manufacturing plants. 


IMPORTATIONS 
FROM CANADA 
$ 451,695,009 
494,693,869 
552,244,139 


1919 
1920 


C22 OB.) 0 





Practically all of the operating plants of British 
Columbia are located and have connection with the 
rail lines at and around Vancouver and on and 
near the mouth of the Frazer River, and those 
points on Vancouver Island haying rail connection 
with the tide water by car barges to the mainland. 
The logging of these mills is carried on up to this 
long coast line by means of tow boats to Van- 
couver, made necessary because the rail connec- 
tions are practically in and around Vancouver 
only, as stated. 

It is absolutely necessary for the mills to have 
rail connection to operate and market their lumber 
in any large way. One railroad line runs to 
Prince Rupert by a northerly route, but practically 
no manufacturing is carried on there. The manu- 
facturers are therefore obliged to tow their logs 
to the mills an average towing distance of at least 
one hundred fifty miles, and in some cases as far 
as two hundred to two hundred fifty miles. A very 
great hazard exists in towing these logs this great 
distance and booms are frequently broken up in 
rough weather, resulting in loss of a large quan- 
tity of logs annually. This towboat tariff alone 
runs from $1 to $2 a thousand feet and probably 
will average $1.50 a thousand feet. 

The contour of the country up this long coast 
line is rough and generally mountainous in char- 
acter. This is true both on the coast and in the 
interior. This adds greatly to the cost of produc- 
tion and operations of logging railways, and to all 
other costs incidental to logging, and reduces the 
output per man by reason of these handicaps. It 
is known of all men who have had any experience 
in logging that a rough country adds very rapidly 
to the cost. It is estimated by competent judges 
that in these respects British Columbia has a 
disadvantage by comparison with Washington and 
Oregon of from $2 to $4 a thousand feet in cost. 

(c) In Washington and Oregon the situation is 
very different, in that trunk line railways follow 
along the tide water from the southern boundary 
of British Columbia to Astoria at the mouth 
of the Columbia River in Oregon. Their manu- 
facturing districts are located at points at which 
in many cases logs are delivered from the woods 
to the mills direct by rail, and, in cases where logs 
are towed to mills, the distance is a great deal 
less than in British Columbia, and water is shel- 
tered and much safer for towing and holding logs. 
The distance for towing would probably not aver- 
age one-third the average distance in British Co- 
lumbia, and the towing in Washington and Oregon, 
as stated, is in sheltered waters and not so hazard- 


ous. 

(d) The Gulf States, of course, have nothing 
to compare with the hazards and costs of logging 
in British Columbia. There the average cost is still 
much lower than in Washington and Oregon, as 
the majority of the logging is done over a flat coun- 
try and a territory immediately contiguous to the 
mills, and where there are much longer daylight 
hours to work and no hazards at all. 

Public Sentiment Would Oppose [Import Tariff 

Fourth: A tariff on lumber would be against 
public policy and public sentiment. It would be 
in direct opposition to all of the theories of con- 
servation now being so actively advanced thruout 
the country. 

If there is any basis for the general belief and 
sentiment and conservation is u matter that we 
are now concerned over, then how could a tariff 
wall be justified against the relief from continued 
and more rapid depletion of our own forests thru 
these importations from Canada? Surely these two 
propositions of conservation and tariff on lumber 
importations can not go hand and hand in har- 
mony. The one who would: advocate at this time 
the stoppage, by tariff, of this relief from another 
source, is the one who would be advocating that 
our forests be further and more rapidly depleted, 
and he would be consistent in rejecting, thru a 
tariff, all protection that would come from any 
other source. The same man, to be consistent, 
should stand out against all efforts and arguments 
for conservation and reforestation. 

If there is any basis for the complaint of high 
prices on lumber, then I can not reconcile that 
complaint with a tariff against lumber importations 
from some other source. It would follow that to 
erect a tariff, under these circumstances, would be 
to admit that the great consuming public had been 
lost sight of and was not to be considered in the 
matter. I can not conceive of the millions of peo- 
ple in this country in need of homes being willing 
to be penalized by a tariff to protect the very peo- 
ple of whom they now complain, if it is brought 
out in broad daylight and shown what was being 
done to them by such a course. 


Retajiatory Tariff Would Be Disastrous 
Fifth has already been pointed out that 

total votiime of commodities sold by the Uni! 
States teéCanada is practically double what |! 
United Sfates buys from Canada. Therefore to ere: 
a tariff well against Canada on one of the princi: 
commoditfes of her exports to us would be to pu 
knife inte her industrial heart, and the unpr 
voked waund would undoubtedly areuse ner 20) 
lead her to retaliatory tariff legislation. Whe: 
would we get off at in that case? She would |: 
mediately legislate against us on many times the 
value of our exports to her over these compa: 
tively small imports of Canadian lumber o 
here. At the present time Canada appears to be 
satistied with conditions as they are. With the 
balance of the trade so greatly in favor of the 
United States, why “rock the boat” and start some 
thing that could only result disastrously to the 
United States? 


United States Needs Canada’s Timber 


Sixth: I wish to further point out to your com- 
mittee that even tho the lumber industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia should expand or grow, it will prob- 
ably not grow relatively as fast as the industry 
in the United States declines, and that the United 
States would be the final beneficiary of this source 
of timber supply in direct protection of her own. 
In any event it will always be a small factor in 
the total consumption of the United States; it wili 
not at any time menace American market condi- 
tions as a natural tariff is now imposed and always 
will be on account of the inevitable higher manu- 
facturing cost in British Columbia over that in the 
United States. 


Final Consumer Does Not Want Protection 


From these facts it appears to me that it must 
be conceded that a tariff on lumoer for protection 
is unthinkable. Who is it that needs to be pro 
tected? Who is it that the farmers from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in the rural districts, and the home ownefts 
im=the United States are interested in protecting 
to the extent of penalizing themselves for that pro- 
teation? Isolate him and point him out and the 
farmers of this country and the home builders 
and the farm builders and the railroad builders 
and the wage earners trying to build homes on the 
instalment plan will crucify him and them and 
all those who take a hand in trying to fasten upon 
them this additional unjust and unjustifiable bur- 
den for the benefit of the fattening few who need 
it not. 


Revenue Would Not Compensate for Losses 


If a tariff is proposed for revenue, the totul 
amount of lumber imported, as shown by the 
figures of the last three years as an example, will 
produce less than $2,000,000 per annum. Thut 
could hardly be located and it would not las: as 
long with the official spenders in Washington, «'ter 
it was located, as it took to locate it. It wold 
cut an infinitesimal figure silhouetted against ‘he 
princely figures of the trade the Dominion of «"! 
ada brings to the United States, running al: 
into the gigantic figures of $1,000,000,000 per 
num. It would be worse than imbecility to ha 
it for such a mess of pottage. It would be 
mitting “hari-kari,” without either excuse, Pp 
cation or hope of reward. 


Protection at Expense of Bread Winne: 


I think Senator Thomas spoke wisely the « 
day in the Senate in speaking of a request 
tariff on lemons when he said: 

This is a fine example of what is being as‘ 
of Congress. Everybody who has something 
sell is seeking to ‘exploit those who have 
buy. Some may need relief, but so does | 
consumer. Why, the only things the © 
sumer can buy cheaply now are corkscrews "| 
postage stamps, and he has no need of co? 
screws. 

—whereupon the witness replied that the 
sought was intended only to carry the lemon 
ducers over the emergency. Senator Thoma 
tort was: 

You want the 1% cents raised to 2 cents 
the consumer will be certain to carry 
over. 


That is the point the millions of consumers 
farmers over this broad land of ours are ©ol- 
fronted with. While they are at home atten!» 
to their affairs these hungry wolves for cee 
are in Washington, trying to get Congress to set 
up plans enabling them to exploit these mi!':ons 
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‘read winners in the United States. Every dol- 
of tariff added simply adds that much to the 
len of the wage earner, the -farmer and the 
mon man—because it is our own people who 
these tariff levies. 

nsumer Is Wise to Fact He Pays for Tariff 

think your committee and Congress will do 
i to be careful of driving too ferociously into 
; tariff proposition. When I was a boy we had 
negro mammies, and they were generally the 
rses of the children. They invented a pacifier 

) keep the children from crying by taking a piece 

fat meat and tying a string to it and tying 
the other end of the string to the kid’s toe and 
giving it to him to chew on. When the kid 
tried to swallow it he would choke and auto- 
matically kick and out would come the bacon. 
| think if we lose our way and get too greedy 
we will find ourselves in the position of the kid 
trying to swallow the piece of meat and that is 
that we will choke and kick, and, like the kids. 
we will not get the bacon. 

The tariff has been the great joker by which the 
‘onsumer pays the bills without seeing them. That 
is the reason he has stood for it, but he is coming 
to know that he has been the “goat” and he is not 
going to be so easily fooled. 

A tax on income is the just method of raising 
revenue, for he who makes it can afford to pay. A 
tariff causes the consumer, generally the poorest 
man in the bunch, to pay, and, as stated, the reason 
he has stood for it so long is that it was so sugar- 
coated he did not see it. 


Tariff Would Be Folly and Bring No Benefits 

I am president of A. L. Clark Lumber Co., of 
Glenwood, Ark., president of the Standard Lumber 
Co., of Live Oak, Fla. (operating three plants), 
and president of the Vancouver Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C. (operating two plants). My concerns 
in the United States need no tariff and want none, 
and are opposed to having any thrust upon them. 
I can not conceive how any other lumberman in 
the United States can conscientiously want it. If 
he does, I think he is pretty nearly putting him- 
self in the position of one “Greedy Jim.’’ 

I am familiar with Canadian conditions. I have 
an extensive acquaintance with the Canadian 
people, and I know the conditions that exist there 
and know how they feel. I believe no more fatal 
blunder could be made on the part of our country 
than to do this unnecessary, unwarranted, and to 
my mind almost unthinkable thing. It would be an 
egregious folly and wanton blundering to erect a 
tariff on lumber under all the conditions present. 

No lumberman in the United States, in good con- 
science, could ask for tariff on lumber for protec- 
tion. If it should be asked on the basis of revenue, 
the revenue would not amount, as stated, to enough 
to find it. 


Should Not Antagonize Best Customer 


Of all the nations in the world, Canada should 
and does stand first and highest with us. With 
the longest frontier line in the world, we have for 
one hundred years lived in peace and amity with 
thet great people. Not a gun nor a patrolman has 
guarded these thousands of miles of frontier, and 
the unguarded citizens on both sides sleep quietly 
and peacefully, with the dividing line between 
them marked only by the surveyors’ mounments. 
Canada is one of the best customers the United 

Siotes has or has ever had. Her people are the 
siie as our people. They are all over the United 

ies. We are all over Canada, we have married 
intermarried, we live the same way, we think 
same thoughts and have the same ideals. We 

fought side by side under the same condi- 
is and under each other’s flags in defense of 
e ideals, and each admires the gallantry of the 
r. Each would fight again side by side in de- 
‘ of the same ideals and each would fight in 
nse of the other if their ideals, civilization or 
ical integrity were assailed by a tyrant’s alien 


uld any man with the slightest vision doubt 
f we were to ask a tariff against Canada on 
er that she would retaliate against the hun- 
: of millions of dollars worth of gaods pur 
ed in the United States? 
ousy of Opportunities Will Bring Reprisals 
ere probably never was a time when the na- 
f the earth were so jealous of the trade 
tunities left to them as they are now, and 
‘ingly they are more disposed to resent hav- 
1\y limitations placed on those opportunities. 
recently, France, which of all the nations 
ly has the best excuse for resorting to tariff 
) foster its industries, made a slight read- 
ot of its schedules that worked injuriously 
‘tin industries in Spain. The result was that 
immediately retaliated with a mainpulation 
‘wn tariff, designed to work unjustly to cer- 
ijustries in France, It is safe. to estimate 
’ nation may make any considerable revision 
ariff schedules for the purpose of excluding 
tions without calling down upon itself some 


of ik 
imy 


reprisal. Already Canada has made it plain that 
it will erect barriers against our manufacturers, 
equal to any that we may raise against them. 


Must Import to Collect Debts and Sell Products 


We are the richest nation in the world. We are 
highly trained in,efficient and in specialized quan- 
tity manufacture. We are more than capable of 
competing with any nation in the world, or all of 


them combined. We want the trade of the world. 
We are capable of going and getting it, and we 
are capable of handling it when we do get it. The 
rest of the world is indebted to us. We want them 
to pay. How can they pay if we erect tariff bar- 
riers against them? We want to sell them our 
goods and our manufactures. How can they buy 
them if we erect tariff walls against them, so that 
they can not sell to us? 





The Builders of 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 1—The designing 
and building of great lumber manufacturing 
units is a profession about which little is print- 
ed. But manufacturers of lumber, whether 
those with big sawmills in the forest or with 
specialized plants in the city, know that it is 
one of the most exacting of all professions. It 
takes years to build up a reputation as a build- 
er of lumber mills and the firm that attains one 
must maintain a staff of draftsmen and build- 
ing superintendents as skilled and experienced 
as the staff of a great architect of beautiful 
homes and tall office buildings, or of a great 
builder of steel bridges. 

Lake Charles is the home of Thrall & Shea, de- 
signers and builders of complete lumber manufac- 
turing plants, one of the best known firms in the 
country specializing in this profession. For 
over twenty years Thrall & Shea have been 
building great lumber manufacturing units over 


Large Sawmills 


Shea believe they are equipped to bring to the 
Northwest a knowledge that will be fruitful. 

Associated with Messrs. Thrall & Shea are 
Mr. Thrall’s brother, B. H. Thrall, A. J. Riddle 
and W. R. Miller, all experienced. builders of 
lumber mills. H. H. Hebart is auditor in charge 
of the detail work at the Lake Charles office. 

Among the recent achievements of Thrall & 
Shea are the great new 200,000-foot capacity 
sawmill plant of the White-Grandin Lumber Co., 
at Slagle,:La., one of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co. mills; the 125,000-foot ca- 
pacity plant of the Vernon Parish Lumber Co. 
at Kurthwood, La., and the flooring plant of 
the E. L. Bruce Co., at Memphis, Tenn., all 
completed in 1920. The following is a part list 
of mills built for well known lumber companies 
during the last twenty years: 


Long-Bell Lumber Co.—Woodworth, Lake 
Charles and Longville, La., and Lufkin, Tex. J. J. 





New Mill of the White-Grandin Lumber Co., Slagle, La. 


the southern lumber producing territory from 


North Carolina to Texas. During this period 
they have.built scores of southern pine and 
hardwood mills for big producers like Long-Bell, 
Central Coal & Coke, J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Great 
Southern Lumber Co., A. L. Clark Lumber Co., 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co, and many others. 

Thrall & Shea construction is noted particu- 
larly for correctness in layout and permancy of 
construction. Those are two fundamentals 
about which every lumberman is or sigould be 
particular. And the firm of Thrall & Shea is 
equipped not only to supervise the building of 
mills and lumber factories but to lay out all 
preliminary and final plans with specifications. 

The firm of Thrall & Shea is composed of 
F. E. Thrall and Stephan Shea. They have 
been associated since 1900, when they built their 
first mills, two of 50,000-feet capacity each 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., at Blacky 
Ford and Hurley, Va. Since then they have 
built from two to nearly thirty mills in each 
of the thirteen southern States, going as far 
west as New Mexico. The firm is now extending 
its operations and plans to go after business 
in the great Northwest, where the manufcatur- 
ing of lumber is still relatively in its infancy. 
Because of their long experience in building 
big manufacturing units in the South, Thrall H 


Newman Lumber Co.—Hattiesburg and Sumrall. 
A. L. Clark Lumber Co.—Glenwood, Ark. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.—Orange, Tex. Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co.—Carson, La. The Crowell & 
Spencer Lumber Co.—Long Leaf and Meridian, La. 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co.—Slagle, 
Standard, Glenmora and Oakdale, La. Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co.—Dierks, Ark., Broken Bow 
and Wright City, Okla. W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co.—Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina 
(four mills). Tremont Lumber Co.—Rochelle, La. 
i. Hicks Lumber Co.—Loring and Qakdale, 

E. L. Bruce Co.—Little Rock and Memphis. 
‘nun Parish Lumber Co.—Kurthwood, . Also 
at Pawnee and at Keltys, Tex., fer associated in- 
terests. Great Southern Lumber Co.—Bogalusa, 
La. addition with 150,000-foot capacity. Poitevent 
& Favre Lumber Co.—Mandeville, -  Lock- 
Moore Lumber Co.—Lockport, La. F. L. Peck & 
Cc. P. Davidson—Alamorgodo, N. M. McKeithan 
Lumber Co.—Lumber, S. C. James Strong Lumber 
Co.—Bristol, Tenn. Russe & Burgess (Inc.)— 
Memphis, Tenn. Keith Lumber Co.—Voth, Tex. 
Southern Pine Lumber Co.—Diboll, Tex. 


PAPO 


PERSONS WHO USED CHEWING GUM in this 
country a century or more ago, depended chiefly 
on two trees for their supplies, red gum and 
white spruce. Children and Indians among the 
western mountains depend on the western yellow 
pine for chewing gum. The resin’s slightly 
bitter tang is no objection after the first. few 
trials. This pine’s resin, which exudes from the 
bark, is a good insect trap, and the clear lumps 
of gum often display fine collections of hyme- 
nopetra wings; but after a little, the chewers 
cease to object. 
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BANK ENCOURAGES SAVING FOR HOMES _ 


The two chief essentials for getting rent- 
ers interested in the proposition of owning 
their own homes, and making it possible for 
them to do so are, first: Creating the desire, 
in the mind of the individual, for a home of 
his own, and, second: Establishing habits of 
thrift and systematic saving, so that he may 
be in position to pay from his own funds a 
sufficient proportion of the cost to make the 
lending of the balance, upon a mortgage cov- 
ering the property, a safe and desirable 
investment. A new plan devised by the 
savings department of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, of Chi- 
eago, which has just 
been inaugurated, 
seems to combine these 
two requirements ad- 
mirably. The wide- 
spread interest with 
which the plan has 
been greeted by pros- 
pective, or at least 
potential, home build- 
ers gives promise that 
it may prove quite a 
factor in popularizing 
home owning in this 
city. The first day 
after the announce- 
ment of the plan, about 
three thousand in- 
quiries were received 
by the bank, and over 
three hundred new 
‘‘home owning’’ ac- 
counts were opened. 

Briefly, the plan is 
as follows. The pros- 
pective home owner 
opens an account and 
*feontracts with him- 
self’’ to deposit regu- 
larly each week or 


OF YOUR OWN.” 


taken to the bank, opened, and the contents 
credited on the ‘‘home savings’’ pass book. 

Up to this point the procedure is very little 
different from that related to an ordinary 
savings account, except that the home owning 
‘¢atmosphere’’ is created and the ‘‘own your 
home’’ note emphasized thruout. As soon as 
the account has been opened and the initial 
deposit made the home saver is given a beau- 
tiful book containing pictures and plans of 
twenty attractive homes, the pictures being 
printed in colors and the entire book got up 
in handsome style. Naturally such a book 


HE troubles caused by house scarcity and high rents 
have prompted. this Bank to formulate @ plan which we 
“believe will be the means of helping you to obtain a “HOME 


You will be happier with your Family, advance faster in your 
work and enjoy life more when you tan forget the troubles 
and trials.of renting and movir 


Many people think they can’t afford a home of thein own, 
when & a matter of fact they really tan. What they lack 
is not the necesstity income, but the PLAN for saving that 
will enable them to become a home-owntr. 


The Home Savings Plan 





month a certain sum, 
which of course should 
be as large as his in- 
come, with due regard 
to necessary expenses, 
will permit. He is given 
a special ‘‘home sav- 
ings’’ pass book, in 
which the weekly or 
monthly deposits are 
entered. As a supple- 
mentary aid to savings 
he is given a handsome 
pocket or home savings 
bank, which bears a pic- 
ture of an attractive 
dwelling and the legend: 
‘‘save for a home of 
your own.’’ This little 
bank is for saving such 
small change as might 
otherwise be carelessly 
spent. When full it is 


your own. 


The Home Savings Plan p 
every family to get a home of its own. 

When you learn the details of its ‘workings you will under- 
stand how it simplifies the problem of getting a home of 


Teme in to our Savings Department and ask for full partic- 
‘ulars. Find out how any one—even with a.small income— 
can start an account and soon become a home-owher. 


Start Now 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAYS 
9 A. M. UNTO. 6 P.M. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
N. W. Cor. La Salle 


an easy, sure way for 
Beautiful Book 
of Homes FREE 
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HOW THE BANK ADVERTISED ITS PLAN 


will keep the desire for a home burniy» 
brightly in the family where it finds lode. 
ment, for husband, wife and children will pore 
over its pages in the pleasant pastime cf 
selecting the future home toward which they 
are striving. 

Then the follow-up work of the bank | 
gins, for no one realizes more fully than ti: 
officers of a savings bank the tendency i» 
withdraw funds, or to become discourage: 
and discontinue making deposits. While wit)}- 
drawals are permitted, as with the ordinar) 
savings account, every proper effort is mad 
to discourage withdrawals and to encouray 
the saver to continue regular deposits, to th» 
end that his home owning ambition may 
eventually be realized. Each saver is given 
a chart showing the exact amounts that rev- 
ular deposits of from $5 to $50 will grow to 
in any period from one to ten years. [or 
example, the saver sees that monthly deposits 
of $25 will in five years reach a total of 
$1,619.25. He knows that with that amount 
of cash in hand he can readily finance the 
balance of the cost of a modest home, and 
so has a constant incentive to keep on sav- 
ing. As already intimated, the saver will re- 
ceive from the bank from time to time Ict- 
ters giving timely information or advice upon 
the subject of home building, and when he 
reaches the point of actually being ready to 
build, the necessary plans and specifications 
will, if desired, be obtained for him by the 
bank, at cost. The services of a reliable ar- 
chitect or other expert in any line connected 
with building also will be provided at cost. 
Advice will be given by competent authorities 
as to buying the lot, desirable locations, the 
educational, recreational and religious facil- 
ities ete. In short, the prospective home 
builder is helped and safeguarded at every 
point against the pitfalls that so often beset 
the unwary buyer. It is the bank’s interest 
to see that its home saving depositors acquire 
well built and well located homes that will 
yield lasting satisfaction to the owners. 

Speaking of the plan, Ernest A. Hamill, 
chairman of the bank’s board of directors, 
said: ‘*I have inaugurated this movement 
to encourage home owning because I firmly 
believe that it is the duty of every man to 
rear and to provide for a family under the 
best and most healthful conditions possible. 
Moreover, bankers have long realized that, 
other factors being equal, the home owner is 
a better credit risk and a better depositor 
than the renter. There are exceptions, of 
course, but it remains true that the man who 
has learned the first great lesson of saving 
for a home has broadened his financial vision 
and wisdom, and has added to the stable 
wealth of the community in which he lives. 
The solution of the housing crisis that eon- 
fronts us was never better stated than by 
Abraham Lincoln when he said: ‘Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another but with diligence let him work to 
build a house for himself.’ ’’ 





MILLIONS FOR LOANS ON SMALL HOMES — 


The important announcement was made this 
week that funds’ up to a minimum of five mil- 
lion dollars, and probably twice that amount, 
are now available for making loans for the 
building ,of individual homes, preferably of 
moderate cost, in Chicago. Moreover, these 
loans will be made up to 70 percent of the value 
of the building, which is good news for persons 
whose building hopes have been shattered by 
the impossibility heretofore of securing loans 
for more. than 40 percent of the cost. The in- 
terest rate will be 7 percent, with a 5 percent 
commission. 

The offer is made by the People’s Life In- 
surance Co., of Chicago, control of which has 
this week been acquired by the Codperative So- 
ciety of America. Inasmuch as the insurance 
laws of Illinois allow the investment of insur- 
ance funds in buildings only to the extent of 


50 pergent of the value of the property the re- 
maining 20 percent, will be loaned by the Co- 
operative Society. 

An interesting angle of the proposition is 
that the offer has been taken up officially by 
the Chicago Building Trades Council, the offi- 
cers of that organization seeing therein an ex- 
cellent opportunity for its members to obtain 
homes, while at the same time providing them- 
selves employment. The announcement at a 
meeting of the council last Friday evening, made 
by a representative of the Codperative Society, 
that there was available the sum of $5,000,000 
for loans to building trades men for building 
homes for themselves, was received with inter- 
est and enthusiasm, which increased when it was 
stated that as much more would be forthcoming 
if needed. It was explained that these funds 
preferably would be loaned for the construc- 


tion of cottages, bungalows and small flat build- 
ings, rather than for large apartment houses. 
Speakers at the meeting said that betw«on 
2,000 and 2,500 craftsmen of the buil’i»g 
trades probably would take advantage of ‘ie 
offer. A resolution was passed urging cour«il 
members to make loans and to start buildin: “3 
soon as possible. 5 
Officials of the Building Trades Counci! #re 
confident that this will prove to be the impus 
needed to start the ball of building activity 
rolling in Chicago. ‘‘Our interest is in geting 
our men to work and in getting the building of 
homes started in Chicago,’’ said Thomas 5. 
Kearney, president of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. ‘‘The thing that has been holding build- 
ing back has been the impossibility of get!g 
adequate credits. It — ean’t get started 
as long as the prospective builder can not get 
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enough money from the banks to finance his 
operations. What chance has a home builder got 
_ who can’t get a loan of more than 30 or 35 
percent of the cost of the house he is planning 
to build??? 

Mr. Kearney proceeded to say that a survey 
recently made by his organization had showed 
that at least 20,000 persons in Chicago already 
own vacant residence lots, but are prevented 
from building homes thereon by lack of credit. 
‘‘We figure,’’ said he, ‘‘that building costs 
have come down 25 to 30 percent from a year 
ago,’’? adding that ‘‘there has been no cut in 
wages but the men are producing more and 
labor cost is reduced accordingly.’’ 


‘‘The main thing is to get a start. Wait a 
year, or two years, and we will still be up 
against the same old thing, and in the mean- 
time the man who might have built will con- 
tinue to be stung by exorbitant rents. We 
don’t want this, and the only way to prevent 
it is to get building started. I believe that this 
proposition put up to us by the Codperative So- 
ciety is a long step in that dircetion. In entails 
no financial obligation upon the Building Trades 


Council, and we are giving it our endorsement 
and support because we believe it will stimulate 
an industry that is now stagnant.’’ 


Michael J. Boyle, business agent of the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union, which is affiliated with 
the Building Trades Council, expressed himself 
in similar vein, saying: ‘‘Now that builders 
can erect homes on this favorable basis we are 
advising that the 2,000 or 2,500 members of 
the council who are contemplating building 
homes get busy and have them completed by 
May 1. This would help the rent situation ma- 
terially. It is just a case of getting something 
started and jarring this deadlock loose.’’ 

Following is the announcement as formally 
made over the signature of the People’s Life 
Insurance Co., in the form of a large display 
advertisement in the Chicago daily newspapers 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week: 


PEOPLE’S MONEY FOR HOME BUILDING 


The home building fund provided by the trustees 
of the Codperative Society of America at the re 
quest of the officials of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil is open to every man and woman of good char- 
acter in Chicago. 


The arrangement provides for loans up to 70 
percent of the value of the building, upon terms 
which are fair to the home builder and secure for 
the capital invested. 

The insurance department of the State of IIli- 
nois, the most conservative and best managed in 
the United States, will allow insurance funds to 
be invested up to 50 percent of the value of the 
property. The trustees of the Codperative Society 
of America will lend the balance. 

Every worker in the building trades has pled 
himself to 100 percent efficiency, a square deal for 
capital, employers and consumers. 

The People’s Life Insurance Co., organized and 
supervised according to the laws of Illinois, is under 
the control of the Coéperative Society of America. 

All applications for this five million dollar fund 
must be made in person to the building and loan 
department of the People’s Life Insurance Co., 130 
North Wels Street, Chicago. 





PRESENTS BILL TO AID HOUSING 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 1.—State Senator 
George B. Skogmo has introduced in the State 
senate a bill authorizing insurance companies 
to invest their surplus in home building, safe- 
guarded by a provision requiring the borrower 
to take out an insurance policy of sufficient 
amount to repay the loan in case of his death be- 
fore liquidation. 





FORECASTS 


It is the opinion of Henry H. Fox, vice presi- 
dent Turner Construction Co., New York, that 
building costs this spring will be 175 to 200 
pereent of those prevailing in 1914. Whether 
they will go lower than this will depend, he 
thinks, upon the duration of the present build- 
ing depression. ‘‘It seems reasonable,’’ says 
Mr. Fox, ‘‘to expect that recovery from this 
depression will begin this spring, and in any 
case not later than summer. If this occurs, the 
low point in building costs will come in the 
spring, and when once the enormous program of 
road building, railroad construction and housing 
gets under way an increase in building costs 
may be expected and no further drop will be 
likely for several years.’’ 

The premises upon which Mr, Cox bases the 
ore conclusions are stated by him as fol- 
Ows: 

Beginning in the summer of 1915 commodity 
prices (Bradstreet index) and building costs began 
to increase and this increase continued steadily, 
with the exception of a slight drop in the spring 
of 1919, until the spring and summer of 1920. 
Until the spring of 1920 the increase in commodity 
prices as compared with 1914 was greater than the 
increases in building costs. In the spring of 1920 
the break came in commodity prices, with the ex- 
ception of building materials, which did not reach 
their high point until the summer. This was 
natural, as a large building program was projected 
in the spring of 1920, and building activity is 
normally greatest in the summer. In the spring of 
1920 building costs and commodity prices stood up 
about 235 percent of 1914 prices. 

In the building industry, owing to the seasonal 
demand, the shortage of steel resulting from the 
strike in the fall of 1919, and the unsettlement in 
the coal and transportation industries, prices con- 
tinued to rise to a maximum of about 260 percent 
of 1914 prices during the summer of 1920. In 
September the first softening occurred in the prices 
for lumber, steel and brick. These reductions were 
partly offset by an increase in the cost of cement, 
which was due to the fact that the manufacturers 
could not obtain delivery of coal on their contracts 
and were obliged to purchase it from stock at high 
prices. The trend, however, was downward, 

Two Factors That Will Govern 


At the present time commodity prices are about 
166 percent of 1914 prices and building costs are 
about 210 percent of 1914 costs. The future trend 
of building costs will depend upon two things: 

(1) General price level. 

(2) The relation of demand for buildings to the 
supply. 

The subject of fluctuations in the general price 
level is a very involved one. It is known, however, 
that the general price level conforms approximately 
te the amount of money in circulation and to the 
“mount of available credit. The amount of money 
in circulation per capita on Nov. 1, 1920, was 
$59.48, as compared with an average in 1914 of 
$35.41, an Increase over 1914 of 68 percent. 

Indications of the credit expansion since 1914 
are the loans and resources of the national banks 
as given in the controller’s reports. On June 30, 
1920, the loans were $12.397,000.000 and on June 
30, 1914, they were $6,430,000,000, an increase of 


TREND OF BUILDING COSTS 


93 percent. On June 30, 1920, the resources of the 
national banks were $22,197,000,000, and on June 
30, 1914, they were $11,482,000,000, an increase 
of 94 percent. 

It would seem to be a very difficult matter in 
view of the inflation existing thruout the world 
today to effect a rapid reduction in money and 
credit, and that, therefore, it would be reasonable 
to expect the present drop in the general price level 
to stop at a point where prices would be between 
75 percent and 100 percent over prices in 1914. 
If this is a correct forecast, commodities the prices 
of which have already fallen more than this should 
increase in price. 

Same Factors to Determine Wages 


The same factors which determine the price of 
commodities should determine the scale of wages. 
According to Babson’s statistical tables labor was 
receiving in the first eight months of 1920 an aver- 
age of 270 percent of wages it received in 1914. 
Wages have already started downward, but reduc- 
ing wages is notoriously a slow process, and it 
seems to be as good a guess as any that the up- 
ward movement in business, which is due, and the 
downward movement in wages will meet at a point 
where wages are somewhere in the neighborhood of 
200 percent of 1914 wages. 

Applying the above reasoning to the building 
business, it seems likely that we shall see building 
costs in the early part of 1921 approximately 
double the costs in 1914. The duration of this 
scale of costs in the building industry is, however, 
dependent upon a very important factor, which is 
more pronounced in the case of the building in- 
dustry than in any other industry; namely, the 
enormous potential demand for buildings which has 
accumulated, due to the practical cessation of pri- 
vate construction during 1917, 1918 and the early 
part of 1919. 

A further factor tending to increase the demand 
for buildings at the present time is the reduction 
in working hours which has taken place in many 
industries, necessitating a corresponding increase 
in working space if goods are to be produced in 
the same quantity. 

Influence of Foreign Situation 


One more matter remains to be considered before 
conclusions can be drawn. Business depressions in 
the past have usually lasted for a year or eighteen 
months. Do any conditions exist today which will 
defer beyond this period the revival of buSiness in 
general and building construction in particular? 
A factor which is given a great deal of prominence 
today is the lack of purchasing power of foreign 
countries. With exchanges at their present levels 
there seem to be only two methods by which the 
purchasing power of foreign countries can be re- 
stored—first, the extension by the United States 
of long term credits to foreign countries; second, 
the recovery of production in foreign countries 
and imports from these countries to the United 
States. 

With regard to the first method, it is known 
that a $100,000,000 corporation is now being 
formed by leading bankers under the Edge law for 
the purpose of financing foreign trade. With re- 
gard to the second method, it may be said that for- 
eign countries are now suffering a period of de- 
pression similar to that which exists in the United 
States, and that they will recover from it as the 
United States will. 


The recovery of production in foreign nations 
and large shipments of goods from them to the 
United States may require some readjustment in 
American business and some diversion of capital 
from one industry to another, but does not form 
the slightest ground for fear as to the future of 
general business in the United States. 





TALKS ON BUILDING NEEDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb, 2.—W. Franklin Burn- 
ham, chairman of the brokers’ board of the 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, said that 
if building could be started all industry could 
be set in motion and depression be lifted, but 
that these things will not come until there is 
trust, so there can be credit; until the Golden 
Rule is applied; until money is easier; until 
labor does the right thing; until capitalists rec- 
ognize collective bargaining and labor recognizes 
the open shop; until national politicians stop 
playing politics; until the excess profits tax is 
removed; until the country’s bonded indebted- 
ness is distributed over future years. 

He lamented what he called an economic evil ; 
namely, the grinding into pulp of spruce and fir 
and now even hardwood trees needed to provide 
material for building, and urged that a way be 
found to use waste farm products for paper. 
He declared few dimension mills are now operat- 
ing in New England, and they are for the most 
part on the last stretch, and said that sawmill 
men are discouraged. A personal inspection has 
shown him that in New England virtually all 
timber is gone from the valleys, that forests are 
nearly depleted, that the timber remaining is 
on mountian peaks or in scattered tracts. He 
decried a policy allowing the cutting of all the 
timber, the cleaning of the tract. 

He said that a 7-room house in 1900 cost 
$1,700; in 1910, $3,500; in 1920, $8,500, his fig- 
ures referring to the suburban type of metro-. 
politan Boston. The codperative banks, he 
stated, have provided homes that could not have 
been secured in any other manner. He said busi- 
ness men should support these banks by deposits 
or purchase of shares because they indirectly 
enable them to secure or retain employees in 
times of high rents and few houses. He believes 
that it will be many years before the supply of 
dwelling houses equals demand. 


BABB BBL IOI I IT 


SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


The proceedings of the Southern Forestry 
Congress which was held in New Orleans in 
Jan. 1920, have just come from the press in 
“book form. The delay has been rather long, 
but valuable records are thus put in permanent 
form The publication consists of 156 pages, 
and has been distributed by the marge of the 
conference, Dr. J. 8. Holmes, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The secretary states that copies are available for 
distribution to interested parties. 
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INCREASES ITS CAPITAL STOCK 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 31.—The Meridian 
Lumber Co., of this place, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of southern pine lumber, hardwoods 
and cypress, has recently extended its author- 
ized capital from $35,000 to $75,000, and has 
taken in some new money, raising its paid-in 
stock from $30,100 to $51,000. 

Eugene Bridgers as president and Harold A. 
Shaffer as treasurer of the company are actively 
in charge of its business, Mr. Bridgers handling 
tke sales and Mr. Shaffer taking charge of the 
manufacturing end. 

The Meridian Lumber Co. has yard, planing 
mill and band resawing facilities, and does 
dressing and resawing in transit. 


OMAHA SHOW TO BOOST BUILDING 


OmanHa, NeEs., Feb. 1.—Lumber, sand, brick, 
plumbing, paint, and everything else that goes 
into the construction of a building is to be on 
display at Omaha the latter part of April in a 
big building show that is planned 


service overseas during the world war, return- 
ing to Gulfport with the rank of major eon- 
ferred for conspicuous service to his country. 

The other firm will be known as Tippen & 
Boyd, composed of W. H. Tippen, formerly in 
ship brokerage business, and for the last three 
years secretary and general manager of the 
Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building Co., of this 
city. Mr. Boyd is probably one of the best 
known traffic men in the South, for the last 
five years engaged as traffic manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. His resignation 
from the latter company as well as from the 
presidency of the Orange Forwarding Co., is 
effective Feb. 1, when both he and Mr. Tippen 
will devote their entire time to their new ven- 
ture, doing a general ship brokerage and steam- 
ship agency business. They have already se- 
cured the local agency for the Ward Line, which 
established a regular service between here and 
Vera Cruz and Tampico in September, 1920. 
One cargo handled during that month consisted 
of general eargo and partly lumber. Later 
two sailings a month was the schedule, and now 
there have been four steamers a month of the 


INDIANA RETAILER INCORPORATES 


Lewis, Inp., Jan. 31.—The C. D. Pierson 
Lumber Co., operating retail yards at Lewis, 
Clay City, Hymera and Patricksburg, Ind., has 
been succeeded by the Pierson-Allen Lumber 
Co., a newly incorporated concern of $150,\\(0 
capital with the following officers: C. D. Vier- 
son, president and general manager; W. V. 
Allen, secretary-treasurer; Ben Austin, John 
Gilson, and Patrick Stevens, vice presideuts. 
The company will continue along the same iines 
as the retiring company. 


NEW MEXICAN DEALERS REDUCE PRICES 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 1.—The price of 
lumber took a drop here today of from 2\) to 
50 percent from peak prices of last year, which 
reductions will become effective next Monday. 
Some of the local dealers announced reductions 
of $5 a thousand on common and dimension |um- 
ber, 50 cents on shingles, $1 on lath, $15 on fir 
flooring, and $20 on maple flooring. It is the 

general belief among lumber deal- 





for the Municipal Auditorium. 
The show is being promoted by 
Robert C. Mitchell, who staged a 
similar show at Cleveland, Ohio, 


WELLMAN 


ers here that these reductions will 
result in stimulating building here 
this spring, as the market is becom- 
ing more settled. The new price 





before the war. It is said that 250,- 
000 persons visited the show at 
Cleveland. The Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce will officially take up 
the matter of this building show 
very soon with a view to giving 
it the official sanction of the cham- 
ber as one of the best moves that 
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=| list which is to be issued will show 
the following figures: 


Peak Present 
rice Price 

Common, dimension 
nd board ....$ 58.00 © $ 47.00 
.00 7.00 
25. 12.00 
100.00 





could possibly get its support at 
this time. It is expected that a 
show of this kind will stimulate an 
interest in building. 

A committee is at work in 
Omaha making up a table of bed- 
rock prices for building materials. 
That is, it will investigate costs of 
materials, costs of doing business, 
and will issue a table of figures 
to show what is the lowest price for 
materials that may be expected this 
year. It is expected that this 
Omaha committee will have re- 
ported before the date of the show 
so that Omahans will know by that 
time what is the lowest price for 
which they will be able to buy the 
various building materials this 
year. That will give them a basis 


Cy. 


goose, but rather poplar, too. 
last summer on a sultry day; ‘a fitting place’, say yew. 
when Si cedar on the sand, he took her palm within his hand and said, 
With sallow 
Cy asked if Rose- 


‘for yew | pine.” 
face, like ash, tho cute, she said, “I must decline.” 
wood grant a kiss—a nervy thing to ask a miss—but she was firm as 
oak. ‘‘Don’t pull that chestnut, sir, on me; my friend Jack Whitewood 
And Rosie slapped him 
on the face and said, “You'd butternut embrace me here where dad 
might see, or maybe daddy's dogwood chase you all around this sandy 
“Oh, gosh all Hemlock;”? murmured 
“Tho you may swat me in the eye, I'd wed you if I could, for 
I've succumbed to you complete; I love you from your head to feet; 
a man of ironwood.” 


angry be. 


place, for daddy dotes on me. 


OW young Cy White was rather spruce, while little Rosie was a 
Si met her at the beech, they say, 


I passed and saw Cypress his suit. 


Take that fir yours, you bloke!” 


” 


Notwithstanding the great re- 
duction in lumber prices, the local 
dealers state that brick and cement 
prices still remain at peak, altho 
there has been a reduction in paint 
prices of about 20 percent. Con- 
tractors report that building opera- 
tions have been held up because of 
the feeling that prices will decline 
and now think that these cuts will 
serve as a stimulus to start a build- 
ing boom. Lumbermen declare 
that they have taken their losses on 
their stock on hand, and if there 
are any further reductions they will 
be in line with the market, but are 
of the opinion that the lumber mar- 
ket will be firmer. They point out 
that at the beginning of deflation, 
reductions were offset by increase 


And 





on which to work in making esti- 

mates of cost of building their homes while 
they are examining the various materials shown 
at this exposition. 

Harry Lawrie, one of the leading architects 
of Omaha, and chairman of a committee now 
engaged in plans to promote building activities 
for Omaha, said, ‘‘I think this plan for a build- 
ing show is one of the most progressive events 
in the history of Omaha. I know of nothing 
better that could be done by the progressive 
element here to advance the building industry.’’ 


ORANGE EXPORT FACILITIES EXPANDED 


ORANGE, TEx., Feb. 1—Two new firms will 
engage in business here today, both of which 
will do much toward helping Orange attain its 
place as one of the leading exporting cities of 
the Gulf coast. 

Since the opening of the port in 1916, all 
stevedoring has been done by firms located in 
Port Arthur or Beaumont, which has been the 
means of taking from Orange quite a sum of 
money which rightfully should have remained 
in circulation here. One new firm is the C. H. 
Austin Stevedoring Co., which will open offices 
in the Richelieu building, C. H. Austin in per- 
sonal charge. Mr. Austin came to Orange after 
severing his connections with a stevedoring 
company in Gulfport, largely thru the influence 
of M. L. Shepardson, himself an importation 
from Gulfport, and now secretary-manager of 
the Orange Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Aus- 
tin has also been engaged.in stevedoring work 
for many years in New Orleans. He also saw 


Ward Line to leave this port. Under the ag- 
gressive policy of the new company it is ex- 
pected that the sailings of Ward liners will be 
increased to six a month from this port. Mr. 
Boyd reports that the Ward Line people are 
spending $1,800,000 in Tampico alone to in- 
crease its terminal facilities in that rapidly 
growing and at present terribly congested port. 


Another step toward aiding this port has been 
taken by the Mexican secretary of foreign rela- 
tions, who has notified the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the exporters of this city that a 
Mexican consulate would be established at once 
in Orange. This appointment will greatly re- 
lieve the shipping situation here, as in the past 
it has been necessary to confer with the Mexi- 
can consul at Port Arthur before ships 
destined for Mexican ports could be cleared 
from here, which has caused considerable loss 
of time on the part of shippers and ships alike. 





FORESTS RECEIVE ATTENTION 


The Jan. 26 issue of the Outlook is largely 
devoted to a discussion of various phases of 
forestry in this country, more particularly the 


forests as they exist. Three principal articles 
by noted writers are included: ‘‘ Fighting For- 
est Fires from the Air,’’ by Lawrence La 
Tourette Driggs; ‘‘ America’s Forests—A Her- 
itage and Hope,’’ by Charles Lathrop Pack; 
‘¢Guarding the Nation’s Woodlot,’’ by E. T. 
Allen. An editorial, ‘‘The Tree Crop,’’ adds 
to the contribution. 


in freight rates, which is a big item 
to be considered as far as this city is concerned, 
due to the distance from the mills, the loca! mill 
supplying only a portion of the material need- 
ed. Labor, a big item in building, is still at 
peak prices, the new scales contemplating no 
reductions. Contractors state that they believe 
building costs are at about as low a level as 
they will be for the year. 


FIRE TESTS ON WOOD COLUMNS 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chieago, !'I., 
have published an exhaustive report covering ‘ire 
tests made on columns and posts of different 
materials and of various construction. [1 all 
these tests and experiments wood came out with 
honors and compared favorably with meta! «nd 
concrete. It might be supposed that im the ex- 
treme heat of a burning building, a wood coiviin 
would be destroyed long before a metal or con- 
crete post, similarly situated, would collapse. 
Such, however, is not always or generally the 
case. 

Longleaf pine and Douglas fir were the woods 
used. They are strong but take fire easily and 
burn steadily. However, while the wood colwinn 
is eharring on its exterior surface, columns of 
other materials, which do not burn, are heated to 
the point of collapse. To that fact is duo the 
fine record made by wood in comparison with 
some other materials commonly used by &t 
chitects. The tests made by the laboratory s'™- 
ply furnish one more proof of truth that has 
long been known; namely, that wood withstands 
heat in a remarkable degree. 
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COAST MEN EXPLAIN “HYDROSCOPICITY” 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan, 29.—Art Bevan, for- 
ester, engineer, college man and at present 
high-brow dictator of the service department 
West Coast association shingle branch, has 
faced the supreme test as an orator, At a lum- 
bermen’s banquet last week, when the menu 
had been 6634 percent completed, the toast- 
master demanded from Art a speech, under 
these conditions: Subject, any forestry topic; 
time, three minutes; the word ‘‘hydroscopicity’’ 
to be postulated, explicated and extricated 
three times during the forensic contest. Art 
did it—but he insists that in all fairness the 
affair should have been staged when the menu 
was only 3 percent advanced, instead of the 
fav-end of the evening. , 

‘«Hydroseopicity,’’ meaning capacity to ab- 
sorb moisture, has been recognized as an in- 
dispensable word by West Coast lumbermanic 
lexicographers, ever since Roy Johnson, assistant 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, diseovered that there was swellage to 
forest products, as well as shrinkage; and since 
making that important revelation Roy has been 
struggling to invent a hydroscope, which may 
play a decisive part in contested cases involving 
underweights. 

‘¢Jimmie’’ Austin, director of the trade ex- 
tension bureau of the West Coast association, 
is obliged in the course of his official duties to 
make frequent visits to the wet territory of 
British Columbia, and he brings back the re- 
port that there are many evidences of extreme 
hydroseopicity among lumber circles in the 
environs of Vancouver. 

‘*Bob’’ Allen, the cultured secretary and 
manager of the association, spends considerable 
time each session in Washington, D. C. He 
says that while there may be instances nf hydro- 
scopicity in the national capital the use of the 
hydroseope is as yet unknown. 

‘*Bob’? Seeley, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., discounts the practical value of Johnson’s 
discovery. He admits that there must be vary- 
ing degrees as to moisture content, but claims 
that the gradations between saturation and 
super-saturation are too subtle for mere man 
to grasp; nor does he believe that any instru- 
ment, even with vernier attachment, can be 
invented delicate enough to delimit those evanes- 
cent boundaries. 

Seeley’s view is endorsed by W. F. Wahlen- 
maier, manager of the shingle branch of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co. ‘‘I attended Charley 
Floyd’s party in The Bungalow the other 
night,’’ he says, ‘‘and while there may be such 
a thing as hydroscopicity, personally I disdain 
the idea of a hydroscope. If a material body 
absorbs moisture to capacity, it is simply soaked, 
according to my way of thinking—and this 
applies to lumber, shingles, blockheads and 
everything else in the world. You don’t need 
a machine to detect it.’? 

‘‘Hydroscopicity’’ has already been dis- 
cussed by Seattle wholesalers at their Thursday 
luncheons, and the use of the word is becoming 
quite common. It is stated that C. CO. Crow, 
poetaster of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., will 
devote his next metrical effort to ‘‘Hydros- 
copicity.’’ His most recent lumber poem, ‘‘ The 
Ode to the Tillamook Cheese,’’ has just been 
completed. 


TELLS OF WHOLESALERS’ CODE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Charles B. Floyd, 
secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, in a public address this week 
made a strong point of the wholesaler’s code 
of ethics. Speaking directly to an audience of 
business men, all of whom had had experience 
with cancelations, Mr. Floyd said: 


i In the past I have been connected with two asso- 
clations, both of which, I must say regretfully, 
failed to measure up to the expectations of their 
founders, One of them was a large organization of 
manufacturers, and the other was an association of 
rays They failed because in each instance 
ley were founded on the false principle of price 
and greed. But on the Pacific coast I have become 





oo with an organization which I am con- 
vinced represents the very acme of solid and sub- 
stantial growth. 


It is the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 





Association. It enforces the principle that the 
wholesaler’s responsibility does not end with the 
acceptance of an order, but that he must fill it re- 
gardless of whether or not his manufacturing con- 
nection fills the contract ; and in case of the mill’s 
failure to ship, the wholesaler should repurchase, 
regardless of loss, after a reasonable length of time 
has elapsed. This is the code of ethics. It con- 
tains a principle that is absolutely sound, not tak- 
ing price into consideration in any way. The asso- 
ciation founded on this principle has maintained its 
existence for twenty-five years, and today is going 
forward stronger and more influentia] than at any 
past period in its history. 


“BUY LUMBER NOW” URGED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Fir orders are not 
plentiful, but in the aggregate they are large 
enough to cause perceptible fading of Coast 
stocks. It will be remembered that late in 
September or early in October the accumulation 
at the mills was close to 60 percent above nor- 
mal on an average, with some items, such as 
1x4 No. 2 and slash grain flooring piled up to 
250 percent above and 1x4 No. 3 slash grain 
at about 340 percent above. Today stocks are 
somewhat broken, and the accumulation has been 
reduced to a point somewhere between 15 and 
18 percent above normal. A well known firm 
has issued a letter to all sales connections, ad- 
vising that all sections of the country now show 
easier money conditions; that grain and cotton 
have begun to move, and that conditions in gen- 
eral point to a demand for building material 
within the near future. The letter notes that 
orders for southern pine are running ahead of 
production; also that the last two weeks have 
shown a considerable increase in the aggregate 
of orders received on the west Coast, while in- 








Gledhill & Kime Lumber Co. 
Crestline, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1921. 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Gentlemen: To get promptly the in- 
formation given in your issue of Jan. 8 
explaining the ruling on the computing 
of inventory for this year is worth more 
than the subscription price to us, so 
send us the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for another year. 

Yours truly, 
Gledhill & Kime Lumber Co. 











quiries have increased probably 100 percent. 
The main point is that many prospective buyers 
who persist in holding off for lower prices may 
enter the market simultaneously, only to find 
stocks not very well assorted and the market 
sensitive and likely to respond to the slightest 
pressure. The argument is that there never was 
a better time to buy lumber than now, with fir 
continuing to sell at values considerably below 
cost, coupled with curtailed production and de- 
creasing stocks. 

The West Coast Association weekly review 
sets forth that cut, shipments and new orders 
were all below 34 percent of normal for the 
week ending Jan. 22. Production was only 42 
percent of normal. Shipments continued heavier 
than production altho only by a margin of 4% 
percent; however, almost one-third of the ship- 
ments were cargo. The shipments in the rail 
trade for the week amounted to only 761 cars. 
Reports last March show, in spite of car short- 
age, that rail shipments ranged from 2,000 to 
2,400 cars per week. The balance of unshipped 
orders on hand in the rail trade is 2,672 ears 
against a normal balance of approximately 13,- 
000 cars. Actual production for the week was 
35,114,783 feet. Total new business for the 
week was 36,102,532 feet. Total shipments for 
the week were 36,711,120 feet. Rail trade or- 
ders accepted during the week were 919 ears. 
In the local trade new business was 1,371,077 
feet. Deliveries were 3,050,669. In the cargo 
trade domestic orders accepted were 4,974,455 
feet and export 2,187,000 feet. Cargo ship- 
ments were: Domestic 7,754,252 feet, and ex- 
port 3,076,199 feet, leaving an unshipped bal- 
ance of 66,384,000 feet of domestic business and 
13,376,087 feet of export. 


REDUCE RATES ON WATER SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 29.—In the rate situation 
this week the most important and far-reaching 
announcement is that made by the steamship 
companies that the conference tariff on shin- 
gles via the Panama Canal from Puget Sound 
to the Atlantic coast had been reduced to 75 
cents per hundredweight. The former rate was 
45 cents per bundle, which with four bundles 


-per thousand meant $1.80 a thousand. Since a 


thousand shingles weigh 180 pounds, the 75-cent 
rate reduces the tariff to $1.35 a thousand, a 
decrease of 45 cents, or 25 percent. 

The subject of shingle and lumber shipments 
to the Atlantic seaboard, under the new rates, 
was discussed by the Seattle wholesalers at their 
luncheon this week, to the practical exclusion 
of every other topic. A record attendance was 
there to learn the detils. Roy A. Johnson, 
presiding, introduced John F. Drescher, who un- 
folded the subject, point by point, and paved 
the way for a thoro discussion by J. Karcher, 
jr., traffic manager of the North Atlantic & 
Western Steamship Co., who made a very com- 
prehensive talk on water transportation. 

Mr. Karcher is located at Boston, Mass., and 
is fully conversant with transportation charges 
via the steamship lines, and is to confer with 
lumbermen at a meeting of the Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association within a few days, at 
which time he will be in a position to furnish 
complete details on a representative shipment of 
forest products, shipment originating inland in 
the Puget Sound district and being delivered 
hypothetically inland at some point in Boston 
territory. 

A. B. Natland, of the Gulf & Pacifie Steam- 
ship Co., discussed the outlook for lumber and 
shingle shipments to Mobile, Galveston and 
other Gulf ports, stating that his company was 
in a position to handle forest products at the 
same rates as other conference lines. 

The wholesalers’ meeting was also attended 
by L. L. Bates, foreign agent of the Admiral 
line at Seattle; H. A. Wooster, contracting 
freight agent of the Admiral line at Seattle, 
and by W. J. King, manager of the Robert Dol- 
lar Co. 

Next week’s conference between the whole- 
salers and the steamship representatives will 
thrash out all problems affecting shipments by 
way of the Panama Canal, so that a whole- 
saler in Seattle can quote a delivered price, with- 
out guessing at the incidental charges. 


COAST SHINGLE MILLS START UP 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 29.—Shingle mills at 
Blaine, Marysville, Everett, Port Angeles and 
several other manufacturing centers started dur- 
ing the week. A portion of the mills at Ballard 
have resumed. The M. R. Smith mill at Mineral 
has also started, and the Leyboldt-Smith plant 
in Tacoma will begin cutting next week. The 
mills on Grays Harbor remain down, as well 
as the majority of mills on Willapa Harbor and 
the Columbia River. Coupled with the opening 
of the mills, there has come an easier undertone 
to the market on clears. At the same time there 
seems to be a heavier demand. The effect is 





‘ purely psychological, because the additional 


stock caused by the resumption can not come 
from the drykilns for two weeks. The mills are 
cutting on actual orders, many of which are for 
rather badly mixed cars. In other words, the 
trade appears to be buying for immediate needs. 
Early in the week the demand for clears was 
fairly good. As a rule the mills are paving the 
way for the 20-20 pack, under the new grading 
and packing rules which will become effective 
Feb. 1. The John MeMaster mill at Marys- 
ville, for example, is running on 25-course 
bundles. In general the mills are cleaning up 
old orders. 





A GREAT DEAL of interest has been aroused 
by the cutting of a virgin white pine tree on 
the farm of Thomas H. Hilemans, near Altoona. 
According to the rings this tree was 211 years 
old. It produced 90 feet of saw logs, and the 
lumber was used to build a silo 22 feet high 
and 15 feet in deameter on the same farm. There 
was considerable lumber Jeft over in addition 
to the firewood. 
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National Chamber of Commerce Housing Conference 
Stresses Need for Cheaper Building Materials 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—A resolution 
adopted at the close of the 2-day conference 
on housing of the national council of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States on Fri- 
day last urged the continuance of investigations 
of alleged illegal combinations in the building 
industry and the punishment of the guilty 
parties. 

This resolution pledged the support of the 
members of the conference to those who are 
bringing the facts to light. It had in mind 
primarily the disclosures of the Lockwood com- 
mittee in New York and the recent indictments 
in Chicago. 

‘«The present housing shortage in the United 
States constitutes a grave menace to the physi- 
cal health and moral well-being of the Ameri- 
can people, conduces to discontent and unrest 
and will, if long continued, lead to lessened 
efficiency and productivity,’’ was another de- 
claration of the conference. ‘‘Providing and 
maintaining an adequate supply of good dwell- 
ings is essentially a business function.’’ 

The conference urged each constituent mem- 
ber organization of the national chamber, in 
céoperation with the central body, to ‘‘make or 
cause to be made a thoro study of the situation 
in its own community which will bring out the 
facts as to house over-crowding, erection of 
unfit houses and changes in house plans or con- 
struction that tend to rob the dwelling of its 
character as a home.’’ 

‘‘Based upon the results of such study,’’ 
the conference continued, ‘‘ adopt a constructive 
program designed to secure adequate and whole- 
some housing for all the people. 

‘*Set minimum standards for light, ventila- 
tion, water supply, sanitation and proper con- 
struction and maintenance for all dwellings, 
and take such action as may be necessary to 
make its conclusions effective.’’ 

The conference likewise urged the national 
chamber’s board of directors to have the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the organization make 
a thoro investigation of all questions involved 
in housing with a view to reporting to the 
membership of the chamber. 

‘« Excessive costs constitute the greatest single 
obstacle to a resumption of construction,’’ said 
another resolution. ‘‘We call upon all persons 
engaged in the business of manufacturing build- 
ing materials of every class and character, as 
well as upon the builders and contractors, to 
exert their utmost efforts to the end that con- 
ditions are brought about which will result in 
immediate reductions in costs of construction. 
Further, the resolution said: 

We call upon the retailers and distributers of 
building materials to do their full share in meeting 
the demand of the people for cheaper building 
materials. 

We call upon labor engaged not only in the 
construction industry itself, but in the making of 
the great variety of materials of all kinds entering 
into construction, to do its full share, to the end 
that labor costs which constitute so large a propor- 
tion of the total cost of raw materials and of 
building may decline to a point where it will be 
possible to proceed with construction which is so 
essential to the health, comfort and well being of 
all the epople. 

We urge that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States make such study of the housing 

roblem, including cost of materials and labor en- 

ring into house construction as will locate the 
responsibility for excessive costs, and publish its 
findings so that all may know where the responsi- 
bility lies, 

The national councilors in still another resolu- 
tion gave their unqualified endorsement of the 
proposed plan to build a new home for the 
national chamber in Washington, and strongly 
urged the early completion of the task of financ- 
ing this enterprise. Every organization and 
every member were urged to earnestly support 
this project. 

Discusses Present Day Lumber Prices 

Franklin T. Miller, assistant to the Senate 
committee on reconstruction and production 


(Calder committee), in the course of an address 
before the business men’s housing conference, 


took occasion to discuss present day lumber 
prices. Mr. Miller told the conference that so 
far as lumber is concerned prices in many in- 
stances now are below the cost of production. 

Mr. Miller discussed price declines in general, 
and prices in the building materials more espe- 
cially. It was while discussing the general de- 
cline in building materials that he remarked that 
lumber already has taken its share of the liquida- 
tion. 

At the outset of his remarks Mr, Miller frank- 
ly advised the small homebuilder not to build 
yet. He said: 


Wait until transportation is ample; wait until 
you can get a full day’s work for a full day’s pay; 
wait until your banker will loan you at least 60 
percent of the value of the building at 6 percent 
without bonus. 

But save your money; put it in Government 
bonds; don’t let the rich man get them all. The 
bonds will increase in value and the house may 
decrease in value. Your purchases of Government 
bonds will raise their price and reduce general 
interest rates. Never before in the history of the 
country has there been a greater need of housing, 
but never before has the building industry been 
one Av atad restricted than it has in the last six 
months. 


Discussing price declines, Mr. Miller said: 


Since June, 1920, prices have fallen at the rate 
of about 13 points a month to 189 in December. A 
price decline of such rapidity is probably not 
recorded in economic history, but we are still very 
near the price level current in March, 1919, follow- 
ing the armistice, at which time we had little or no 
overproduction, while now there are several billion 
dollars in loans on consumable commodities await- 
ing liquidation. 

Should the fall in wholesale prices of general 
commodities continue at the present rate of 13 
points a month for another seven months, we would 
be down to prewar levels, but this is inconceivable, 
for the reason that we have outstanding some 
twenty billion dollars in Government bonds more 
than we had at the beginning of the war and our 
supply of gold, on which our currency is based, is 
several times as great as it was at the beginning 
of the war. It is hardly conceivable that the slow- 
ness of circulation could possibly offset these two 
factors. So the probability is that the fall in 
prices will soon become more gradual. 

After the supply of commodities is liquidated 
there will be a wave of upward prices. But with 
means of production and distribution impaired dur- 
ing the last seven years our ability to produce and 
distribute has been diminished. 

I have cited the fluctuation in the general level 
of prices because the cost of building must eventu- 
ally follow the fluctuations of general commodities, 
During the war the prices of building materials 
did not increase as rapidly as other commodities. 
In 1914 the price of building materials reached 157 
in November, 1918, compared with 207 for other 
commodities. A year later, November, 1919, build- 
ing materials had reached 256, compared with 230 
for other commodities on that date. In May, 1920, 
building materials and general commodities both 
reached their maximum—building materials 341 
and general commodities 272. During the last 
seven months building materials have fallen 75 
points to 266 and general commodities have fallen 
83 points to 189. The under supply and the ac- 
cumulated demand for building will in all prob- 
ability retard the fall of building material prices, 
as compared with commodities of which there is an 
oversupply and satisfied demand. 


Supply and Price Tendencies 


I have been asked to speak on the question of 
supply and price tendencies of building materials 
and on the significance of the labor difficulties in 
the building industry. I do not believe that any 
figures are especially significant under the artificial 
conditions thru which the building industry has 
been passing during the last two years. I believe 
that in order to decrease the cost of building we 
must use our labor and our plants more continu- 
ously, and I believe that the continuous use of our 
labor and our plants will eliminate abuses which 
are inherent to interrupted use. I do not believe 
that the excessive cost of building can be absorbed 
by any form of Government subsidy, and I believe 
that rent regulation will but curtail the supply of 
buildings. I believe that the country must depend 
upon private initiative. The problems which are 
confronting us are not susceptible of solution by 
the municipal or State governments, because they 
involve matters of transportation, fuel and the 
direction of credit, which are beyond the control 
of the municipality or the State. I believe that the 
Federal Government, which, in the interest of gen- 
eral welfare during the war, has brought about the 
interruptions which have reacted upon the public 
in the present housing and construction shortage, 
must now extend every facility of a sound an 
practical nature to maintain the continuity of the 
building industry, for it is only thru the regular 
and continuous application of labor that the hous- 
ing shortage can be made up at reasonable cost to 
the public. 


The conference declared itself in accord wit! 
the decision of the board of directors of ti. 
National Chamber that provisions of the s» 
called Federal coal bill and the Packers })!! 
‘infringe upon fundamental American prince 
ples.’’ The national council advised the boar 
of directors that, in its opinion, it is the duty 
of the board to press for the amendment ot 
these bills to conform with fundamental princi- 
ples and if maintained in their present form 
to oppose them. 


The Immigration Question 

At the closing session of the conference 
Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, former Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
spoke at the closing session of the conference 
on ‘‘American Housing and the Immigrant.’’ 
Mr. Nagel declared that ‘‘the theory of our 
immigration policy has been to deal with every 
individual who comes to our shores as an entity, 
and that has been the chief quarrel with the 
administration of the law as it stands. In my 
opinion the whole theory of the immigration 
law ought to be based upon the family status 
and not upon the individual status.’’ 

During the opening session of the conference, 
R. Goodwin Rhett, banker of Charleston, 8. C., 
declared that the future of American democracy 
depends in a very large measure upon the kind 
of housing program the United States adopts 
at this time to relieve the present shortage of 
1,500,000 family dwellings. 

Mr. Rhett declared that women should have 
a say in the type of houses to be constructed. 
‘“A house is a woman’s workshop,’’ he said, 
‘and she must have the means in its place of 
construction of supplying comfort to its inmates. 
She must be able to do this without impairing 
her strength, her health or her personal appear- 
ance for the still further task of contributing 
to the pleasure of the family association. Labor 
saving devices and machinery are just as essen- 
tial in the home as in the workshop,—indeed 
they are really more so, but the same thought 
unfortunately has not been given to the problem. 
The advice and guidance of women in the con- 
struction of the house, its arrangement and the 
devices it shall contain are of the utmost im- 
portance, but it does not seem to have been 
generally realized.’’ 

Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, declared that if all interests concerned 
with housing will promptly codperate in a fair 
and proper way for the purpose of bringing 
costs down to a reasonable basis, one which 
will justify the confidence of the public in ‘ts 
stability, housing industry can be revived to a 
large extent. Mr. Trigg then told of a plan that 
is being worked out in Philadelphia. 


Labor Willing to Codéperate 

John A. Voll, former president of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, declared to the con- 
ference that labor will go to the full limit in 
honest codperation in the building of houses 
to make up the present shortage. The assembled 
business men listened to Mr. Voll with close 
attention. 

After stating that he did not want to be un- 
derstood as being one of those who believe that 
Government intervention or control of the legiti- 
mate activities if its citizens would be a panacea 
for the country’s ills or problems, Mr. Vo!! 
said that ‘‘labor, as represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor stands for the private 
ownership of property.’’ That is another strong 
reason for its interest in the building of more 
houses. It distinguishes, however, in accordance 
with its light and judgment what it believes 
to be purely functions of government and that 
which belongs to private enterprise and activity 
and since there is a wide difference of opinic! 
among all classes on this subject labor has 
ample grounds for agitating its principles 02 
this question into the laws of the land. 

In conclusion, Mr. Voll asked for a square 
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deal for labor, declaring that labor, in turn, 
would do its part. 


Financing Home Construction 


Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metropoli- 
tan Lite Insurance Co., of New York, discussed 
the question of financing house construction. 
He outlined a new system put in operation by 
his company to help the financing of the indivi- 
dual house builder. Since June, 1920, when the 
new system was put into effect, Mr. Stabler 
said, the Metropolitan company has pledged 
loans on about 2,200 single family dwellings 
and 117 apartment houses, amounting to an 
aggregate of about $25,000,000. 

‘¢While this amount is trifling compared with 
what is needed,’’ he said, ‘‘ we feel that a good 
start has been made on a new system which, 
in years to come, we have entire faith will work 
satisfactorily, both to the borrowers, who obtain 
these easy payment mortgages, and to the 
lenders. ’? 

Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the children’s 
bureau, Department of Labor, discussed the 
effect of the housing shortage upon the stand- 
ards of living and ultimately upon industry. 

Philip H. Gadsden, president of the American 
Electric Railway Association and a vice presi- 
dent of the United Gas Improvement Co., of 


Philadelphia, told the conference on Friday 
that public utilities companies will require $852,- 
500,000 properly to equip the million and a 
half houses and apartments which the country 
now needs. 

Only by inducing a new flow of capital into 
public utility securities can this huge sum be 
raised when it is needed, Mr. Gadsden said. If 
public regulatory bodies would grant utilities 
rates which would provide an attractive return 
to the investor, this capital would be forth- 
coming, he added. 

Clyde Dawson, of the Denver Civic & Com- 
merce Association, declared that certain provi- 
sions of the packers’ bill and the Calder coal 
bill contemplate much more than ‘‘regulation’’, 
and distinctly undertake to fix prices and in 
other respects to exercise a control which con- 
stitutes an encroachment upon ownership. Mr. 
Dawson discussed some provisions of the Calder 
bill, which he declared are at variance with 


. the policy of the national chamber. 


Other Addresses of the Day 


Other speakers and the subject at Friday’s 
sessions of the conference were: 


A. M. Maddock, chairman, standardization com- 
mittee of National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, New Jersey, “Standardization of Manufac- 
tured Producis Entering into House Construction.” 


Irving E. Macomber, chairman, publication coun- 
cil, National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Toledo, Ohio, “The Housing Situation from the 
Real Estate Point of View.’’ 


Franklin T. Miller, assistant, United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Reconstruction and Production, 
“Available Supplies of Building Materials and Fore- 
cast of the Price Movement.” 


W. H. Ham, manager, Bridgeport Housing Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., “Organization and Management 
of a Civic Housing Company Promoted and Fi- 
nanced by a Group of Industries and Other Large 
Employers of the Community.” 


Morris Knowles, engineer, 
“The Economic Value o 
Industrial Development.” 


Lucius S. Storrs, president of the Connecticut 
Co., New Haven, Conn., “Public Utilities and the 
Housing Problem.” 

Lawson Purdy, former president, Board of Taxes 
and Exemptions, New York, N. Y., “Effect of Ex- 
emption from Taxation and Other Subsidies.” 


K. V. Haymaker, author Federal home loan bank 
bill, Pontiac, Mich., “A Program of Local Building 
and Loan Associations.” 

Frederick L. Ackerman, architect, New York Co- 
operative Housing and Garden City League of 
America, “Codperative or Mutual Financing of 
Housing Development.” 

Archibald M. Woodruff, third vice president and 
manager of real estate loans, Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, Newark, N. J., “Real Estate Mort- 
gage Loans as a Field for Investment.’”’ 

John H. Fahey, Boston, “The International 
Chamber of Commerce.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a Good Layout for an 








The Country Needs a Housing Holiday 





The necessity for some action to start foreign 
trade is recognized in the formation of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, with $100,000,000 
capital. But foreign trade deals only in exportable 
surplus. What we need more is action to start 
domestic trade—and especially the building trades. 
Would a building finance corporation of $100,000,- 
000 do it? I think it would. In this case the 
buyer is not “busted.’’ He has the price but he 
won’t pay the price, because he believes it will 
come down if he waits. Down to what? He 
doesn’t know. What is normal? He doesn’t know. 
Who will tell him? Not the man who makes a 
noise like “Build Now,” because that is the very 
man he distrusts. 


Start Things by Satisfying the Buyer 


For the sake of the argument, suppose we assume 
that 1916 prices were “normal.” Will that satisfy 
the buyer? One way to find out is to try it on him. 
No one department, say lumber, can bring about 
1916 prices, because it does not control the factors. 
As a basic industry it controls only the items of 
its raw material and profits on it. The other 
items—capital, labor, transportation, taxation etc. 
—it does not control and it does not control the 
collateral or competing industries. But lumber can 
do something. Lumber can say: 

“Assuming that 1916 prices are normal prices, 
and assuming that you will build if you get normal 
prices, we propose to place on the market all of 
the lumber required for new construction for a 
period of six months at 1916 prices—covering raw 
material and profits on it. This is our ‘f.o0.b. 
price; come on and take the lumber away. That 
is as far as our control goes.” 

“Oh.” you say, “but what about labor, transpor- 
tation, interest, taxes as well as profiteering profits 
on all collateral industry and commerce which 
rote Saad between lumber and the finished build- 
ng ” 

“Ask the other fellow,” we answer, ‘“‘we have no 
control over him.” 


Return to Normal Would Make Things Happen 


_Lumber offers normal prices but nothing starts. 
The buyer is bird-shot—scattered over the target 
of the country and its industries. What can the 
ouyer do with that aggregation? Nothing—but 
wait. Waiting will fetch it, but when? There you 
are, back where you started, except that lumber has 
blazed a trail. If the other interests and industries 
follow the trail the game will start. The logic is 
start with the industries, not the buyer. But the 
industries exclaim “1916 prices would mean bank- 
ruptcy for us!" Let us see about that. Will hold- 
ing the price up sell the goods? No. Will cutting 
the price sell the goods? No; not to the builder 
unless everybody ‘else follows suit. 

But suppose all of the industries involved in 
house building—outside, inside and furnished— 

* An analysis and program for a “housing holi- 
day” submitted at housing conference in Wash- 
ington, +» Jan, 27 and 28, and referred to 
Associated Building Industries for action. 


[By George H. Holt] 








actually do follow suit, including the mortgage 
man, what excuse will the buyer make then? He 
will say: “Didn’t I tell you so?’ “See what hap- 
pened when I struck!” “Now let us keep up the 
strike and see if we can’t break ’em down some 
more !” 

Here comes in psychology. “This is bargain day. 
When the goods are sold or the day ends, my 
chance to get the bargain ends. I am going to get 
into the line anyway. If there is much of a line, 
I’ll buy.” The advertising campaign starts the 
band and the procession moves. 

Is that right? Yes, so far as it goes, but it is 
only a birdseye view. The field is too big—the dis- 
tances too great. The buyer can not codrdinate 
the industries; they must do that for themselves 
and present a complete price list. Here enters 
“Aunty Trust.” She shakes a finger and every- 
body goes to sleep. Price agreements are taboo, or 
worse. 


Legal Finance Corporation Could Win the Day 


Enter “Building Finance Corporation,” big and 
strong, ready for business. Ready to buy and 
ready to sell, and ready to pay its bills. What can 
Aunty Trust say but “Good Boy, go in and win!” 

Who are the stockholders? The building indus- 
tries. 

Where does the company buy its goods? 
the stockholding industries. 

At what prices? For six months on the 1916 
basis: after that at the market. 

What is the incentive to stockholders? It starts 
the game; it mobilizes immobile assets ; it finds the 
buyer; it finances the deal, both sides; it reduces 
overhead ; it makes a noise and catches the crowd ; 
it takes advantage of economic conditions; it as- 
sures labor of uninterrupted employment and a fair 
reward; it assures the builder of a predetermined 
cost; it can meet competition—anywhere. 

Has it ever been done? It is being done now 
abroad. 


From 


An Outline of the Plan 

Will you outline your plan? Yes, tho any out- 
line now must be incomplete and tentative. 

BuiLDING FINANCE CorPoraTion—Capital, $100,- 
000,000; paid in, $10,000,000; home office, Chi- 
cago; branches—all Federal Reserve cities; pur- 
pose—to promote building, and thereby happiness 
and prosperity for all; stockholders—-the building 
industries and collateral interests, relatively appor- 
tioned. 

Who are eligible as stockholders? Iron and steel ; 
lumber and wood products: clay products—brick, 
tile etc.; glass; interior finish; paints, oils, var- 
nishes etc.; lime; cement; furniture and fittings ; 
plumbing ; heat, power and light; fuel; water sup- 
ply and sewerage; roofing. 

COLLATERAL INTERESTS—Finance, 
engineering, transport, real estate. 


ORGANIZATION—Council, executives. 


DEPARTMENTS—(1) Promotion and _ publicity; 
(2) purchases and sales; (3) service; (4) labor; 


architecture, 


(5) finance ; (6) insurance and fire protection; (7) 
taxation; (8) contracting. 


Functions of Departments 


1. PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY—Production of 
business ; promotion of building thru local organ- 
izations and boards; thru legislation—ordinances 
and administration; thru group coérdination; in- 
telligence and statistics. 

2. PURCHASE AND SALES—Apportionment of 
business, territorial and individual; dealing with 
stockholders, buyers, contractors, material inter- 
ests etc.; prices—buyer and seller; employer and 
employee. 

3. SeErvice—lInternal organization and opera- 
tion; engineering, auditing and accounting; im- 
proved methods etc.; service available for stock- 
holders and customers; direction of transport. 

4. Lasor—Direction of activities and costs from 
producers to customers; statistical records and 
forecasts ; codrdination of wages to cost of living; 
reduction or stabilization of living costs, thru ex- 
pert service and collective buying and distribu- 
tion; employment and production. 

5. Finance—Stock subscriptions; management 
of funds; assistance to producers and handlers, to 
reduce costs, and to stabilize production and 
profits; financing construction; financing deferred 
payments; issuing and marketing of commercial 
paper, bonds, debentures, trust indentures, mort- 
gages etc., integral with the business, with or 
without use of collateral; acts as trustee or trust 
company. 

6. INSURANCE AND FIRE PROTECTION—Unit and 
group insurance—all departments; loss adjust- 
ments; reduction of hazard—fire and life; engi- 
neering for economy of operation. 

7. TaxaTion—Laws, ordinances and adminis- 
tration; assessment and equalization; payments 
and refunds; penalties and tax sales; protection 
of title. 

8. ContTRacTinc—Codrdination and allotment; 
forms and conditions; collections and payments; 
relations with labor and transport; current super- 
vision. 


General Summary 


The fundamental problem will be: Economic cost 
to the ultimate consumer, plus an economic profit 
for all concerned, utilizing the wide extent of op- 
eration, the volume of business, the financial 
strength and recognition of the corporation, to ob- 
tain the best possible results, not as a philanthropy, 
but as a worthy and permanent business, gov- 
erned by high principles thruout. Incidentally all 
interests in the group will be fostered in every 
practicable way, so that from every industry the 
corporation will be able to obtain prices which 
will be the lowest for the time and quality, thus 
fostering a growing business. The business will 
not be a monopoly. Anybody can start another, 
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but the magnitude of this earliest adventure will 
give it an important leverage upon new business. 
After the “holiday” period the company should 
make money for its stockholders, and dividends 
upon the stock should be very satisfactory, and 
more than recompense the stockholders for any 
temporary sacrifice—if any should be necessary. 


When compared with the magnitude of the build- 
ing industries the amount of capital is not exces- 
sive, but it would not be a burden upon material 
men, for example, because the corporation would 
pay it back for materials supplied, so that the 
effect would be to turn inventory into capital stock. 
The ultimate development might well be that the 


stockholding interests would produce their pro 
at the lowest practicable cost, plus a normal pr 
and over and above that stable percentage, s), 
in the net profits of the corporation. This w: 
place the corporation upon a plane which it w: 
be difficult for smaller or more localized com), 
tors to surmount. 





LUMBERMEN PLAN NATION 


New York, Feb. 1—The Nylta Club laid its 
cards on the table at its first meeting last Fri- 
day night in the Rumford Building, 52 East 
Forty-first street. The primary object of the 
club is to erect a building that will accommo- 
date the lumber interests of the Greater City. 
The project is of nation wide scope. H. B. 
Coho; the secretary, said that the object was 
to attract the membership of 10,000 men in- 
terested in the lumber trade in this city and to 
provide for at least 100,000 nonresident asso- 
ciate members, and thereby make the club the 
biggest thing of the kind in the realm of lum- 
be 


2 

The 225 members stood as they gave the prop- 
osition three rousing cheers and it is taken as a 
foregone conclusion that the new building, to 
be owned by the Nyltas, will be a reality and 
that at a not very far distant date. 

The meeting, which was preceded by a dinner 
at which W. B. Greeley, United States forester, 
was the guest of honor, marked an epoch in 
the lumber trade of the Metropolis. The slo- 
gan: ‘‘To Make Friends, be Friendly,’’ was 
adopted, also amid cheers, and there was an 
air of codperation about. the assembly that 
stamped the Nylta Club as a great success, and 
as an organization destined to play a big part 
in the industrial development of America. 

At the dinner, the permanent board of direc- 
tors was announced as follows: Dwight Deyett, 
Volney Leggett, Andrew Dykes, Fred Bruce, 
Otis Shepard, Jack Patterson, Russell Starr, 
Jim Driscoll, Robert Bertling, Frank A. Niles, 
Frank Williams, Paul White, Ralph Angell, Will 
Beckley, Harry Lafond, Fred Steeves, Will Du- 
boeq, Jim Thornton and Bert Coho, secretary. 

Mr. Greeley was the chief speaker at the 
meeting and the features were the presentation 
of slides showing West Coast operations by Ches- 
ter J. Hogue, eastern representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the Long- 
Bell motion pictures. 

In his talk Forester Greeley said: 


It has often been thought that the days of 
the log cabin and open hearth represent the 
period in our national development when a 
liberal supply of wood was most necessary, or 
if not the earliest pioneer days, at least the 
time of rapid settlement in new regions when 
new land was being brought under the plough, 
farmsteads constructed and new towns appeared 
on the map. The countries of Europe whose 
industrial and social development runs some cen- 
turies back of our own use but one-third or one- 
half as much wood per capita as the people of the 
United States, and at first blush this would indi- 
eate that the older we get.as a nation the less 
dependent will we be upon our forests. But this 
rule does not fit the American people. As the 
starting point for the consideration of our forest 
problem, I venture the assertion that the older our 
States and communities grow, the more timber 
will they require in one form or another if social 
and industrial progress are to keep pace with age. 


A Great Wood Using Country 


Recently I had a wonderful glimpse of the citrus 
belt of Florida. I traversed mile after mile of 
orange and grapefruit orchards, representing as 
highly developed agriculture as one could find in 
the world; and I saw square miles of recently 
planted orchards stretching over the rolling hills 
of the Florida peninsula. I learned that to mar- 
ket the citrus crop of this region takes 13,000,000 
boxes, and that each box takes 5% board feet of 
wood. I learned that within five years over 20,- 
000,000 boxes will be required every year to put 
the citrus crop of Florida upon the market. 

This is but one illustration of the need for wood 
which accompanies intensive industrial develop- 
ment. . The average well kept farm in the Missis- 
sippi Valley uses 2,000 board feet of lumber every 
year for repairs and improvements. Industrial 
centers like Pittsburgh, Chicago or St. Louis, con- 
sume from four to five times as much lumber per 
capita as the country at large. To maintain our 
railroads requires 125,000,000 wood ties every 
year. In 1880 the average person in the United 
States used about thirty pounds of paper a year; 
today the average person uses about one hundred 
twenty-five pounds a year. Many substitutes for 
wood have been devised, and yet the aggregate 
demands of the country for timber are growing 
all the time. More wood is used in houses today 


than before the discovery of concrete. More wood 
is used in railway cars than before the discovery 
of steel cars. . 

The United States produces more than half the 
lumber of the world and uses 95 percent of that 
amount right here at home. Abundant and widely 
distributed forests have meant to the United States 
comfortable homes for the masses of people, far 
beyond the standards of any nation on earth. 

The aftermath of the war has brought home 
very sharply the menace to American prosperity 
and standards of living threatened by inadequate 
supplies of timber. The country is short today 
1,250,000 homes. This shortage is a direct out- 
come of the scarcity and cost of timber, together 
with other building materials, during a period of 
about three years. The shortage of dwellings 
is a serious national problem, involving exorbi- 
tant rents, overcrowding, lowered standards of 
living and a weakening of the family influence. 
Make the lumber conditions of 1920 permanent, 
and you can figure for yourself what the home 
conditions of the American people’ will become in 
a couple of decades. 

In 1919 and 1920 the lumber normally used in 
farm improvements in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley reached such a cost that the construction of 
farm houses fell off one half, and improvements 
fell off one third from the normal use of lumber. 
Project such a shortage over 25 years and figure 
for yourself what conditions would be in rural 
America. 


The Menace of a Timber Shortage 


Three-fifths of the forests which sheltered 
America’s aboriginal inhabitants are gone. From 
the remnant we are cutting annually about four 
times as much wood as is being grown. Our cut 
for all purposes reaches the staggering figures of 
26,000,000,000 cubic feet a year. We are even 
cutting trees too small for the sawmill more 
rapidly than they are being grown. About 5 
= of the virgin forests of the New England 

tates is left. New York State today imports 
probably 90 percent of the forest products re- 
quired by its own people and industries. The lum- 
ber cut in Pennsylvania today would not supply 
the demands of the Pittsburgh district alone. 

The pine belt of the southern States is now our 
greatest source of lumber, but that region has also 
passed its peak and all evidence goes to show that 
within another ten years the southern States will 
have little lumber for export. Fifty percent of 
the lumber left in this country today is in three 
States bordering on the Pacific ocean. The west- 
ward movement of forest industries is becoming 
more accelerated every year, and every year con- 
stantly greater quantities of lumber are being 
hauled 2,000 to 3,000 miles to the consumer. 

The exhaustion of our timber supply is coming 
about because we have failed to use our timber- 
growing land. The United States contains some 
465,000,000 acres of forest land of all sorts, tim- 
bered, cut over and burned. Most of this will 
always be forest land. The area is sufficient to 
grow all the wood needed for our own use and to 
supply our own needs if it can be kept at work 
growing trees. If we are to remain a nation of 
wood users we must become a nation of wood 
growers. 


Should Extend Public Owned Forests 


The obvious way of doing this is thru the ex- 
tension of public owned forests. The national 
forests, which embrace 156 million acres, chiefly 
in the western States, represent today the largest 
element of stability in our whole timber supply 
situation. It is manifestly impossible for the 
States to acquire all of the forest lands in the 
country. Four-fifths of the forests are now in 
private ownership. Our forestry policy will be 
far from adequate unless some definite provision 
is made for keeping these private lands also in 
continuous production of timber on some basis 
equitable to their owners. 

This result can not be accomplished without the 
exercise of public control over the manner in 
which privately owned forest lands are handled. 
Forest lands should be classed as having some- 
thing of the character of public utilities. 

To keep our forest lands steadily at work grow- 
ing timber, we have got to do more than simply 
regulate how the timber on these lands should be 
cut. There must be effective control of the forest 
fire hazard. There must be some system of ad- 
justing taxation so that taxes will not eat up the 
timber crop. 

It is my judgment that the national Government 
can best lead the movement for reforestation, not by 
dictation to the forest owner, but codperation, by 
education, by standardizing the measures neces- 
sary to grow timber in each region and then en- 
couraging their adoption thru financial aid. 

The protection of the 326,000,000 acres of cut- 
over and second growth lands from fire is in my 
judgment the most important single forest prob- 
lem before the United States today. Yet we are 
furnishing these potential forests only about 25 
percent of the protection which they need. One 
hundred and seventy-five million acres get prac- 


WIDE CLUB 


tically no protection at all, and every year 
area of timberland as large as the entire Sin: 
of Pennsylvania is swept by fire. To stop tl; 
forest fire is the first and greatest commandnic:): 

Another important phase of Federal and Si: 
codperation is the education of forest owners, th 
demonstration of commercial results from con 
servative cuttings, the encouragement of tr 
planting and like phases of reforestation whic! 
fit the particular needs of any State. Thru Bed 
eral ownership on this codperative basis, it is ni: 
judgment that we will make the most rapii 
progress in making the people of the United Stat: 
a nation of timber growers. 


W. C. Reid, president of the New York Lum 
ber Trade Association, told the club members 
that the old organization would give them ever; 
aid in the accomplishment of their aims. 

Frank A. Niles, president of the club, in 
troduced the speakers and handled the club i: 
the snappiest sort of way. Russell J. Perrine, 
of Johnson Brothers & Co., amused the members 
with story and anecdote for more than an hour. 

It was after all other speakers had been heard 
and the other features enjoyed, that Secretary 
Coho literally took the meeting by storm with 
announcing the projected new building. 


NEW YORK RETAILERS’ ITINERARY 


RocuHeEsTer, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The itinerary 
has been announced for the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
members of which will go to the Pacifie coast 
to visit the various lumber manufacturing cen- 
ters. The members of the party will leave Ro- 
chester on Feb. 11, stopping at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Aberdeen, Portland, and arriving at San Fran- 
cisco on Feb. 27. On the return trip, which be- 
gins March 1, they will visit Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, and the Grand Canyon, arriving 
in Rochester on March 13. 

From the number of inquiries made, it is 
believed that two Pullmans will be necessary 
to carry the party. It is the plan to have one 
compartment car, one car with two compart- 
ments, one drawing room, and ten berths. The 
charges per person for railroad and Pullman 
fare will be as follows: 

Compartment— 

Railroad fare 4 


Pullman fare (two to compartment).... 
Contingent fund 





Lower berth— 
Railroad fare 
Pullman fare 
Contingent fund 


Upper berth— 
Railroad fare 
Pullman fare 
Contingent fund 


The contingent fund covers charges for par 
ing of cars, sanitation, automobiles, tips, « 
The amount is only approximated; if there 
any of the fund remaining after the trip it 
be divided; if there is not enough, it may | 
necessary to levy another assessment. 

Reservations are being made for space, !! 
come first served. Secretary Paul 8. Collier : 
quests that requests for reservations be acc) 
panied by a check for $150 for each person | 
cover charges which must be met before th 
party leaves Rochester. 

OBB LO 

UNDER THE old income tax regulations of ! 
bureau of internal revenue, meals and lodg)).. 
for persons away from home on business we 
not deductible from gross income as a busine* 
expense. Recent amendment provides that mes: 
and lodging, in an amount in excess of any °* 
penditures ordinarily required for such purpose: 
when at home, become business instead of pcr 
sonal expenses. 
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- MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL CONVENES 


Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 3.—The thirty- 
second annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association got under 
‘ay this morning at the Pantlind Hotel with 
the usual official reports and routine business. 
The erewd in the big ballroom was impressed 
by the.seope and earnestness of the president’s 
aud seeretary’s addresses and their presentation 
of the erisis of the lumber business as the 
association’s opportunity. 

President W. H. Barney, of Albion, outlined 
the campaign that has more than doubled the 
membership of the association, mentioned the 
district meetings and the undoubted impetus 
to better merchandising they have given, men- 
tioned the plan book that the secretary has in 
preparation. and commented on the splendid 
showing of the insurance department. The 
future: will be the testing time of association 
spirit and soundness of business efficiency. The 
president urged a complete revision of prices 
to meet the new wholesale level. He also urged 
further standardization of sizes and patterns 
of lumber and moldings, mentioned the abuse 
of the transit car, spoke emphatically of the 
abuses of cancelation and favored the raising 
of the association’s dues. 

Seéretary Fred A. McCaul commented on the 
importance of the meeting and said that the 
new Officers to be elected tomorrow would have 
the future success or failure of the organization 
in their hands. The association has established 
an enviable reputation for square dealing and 
more than 90 percent of cancelation troubles 
in Michigan are with nonmembers. After stat- 
ing that he had resigned the secretaryship, he 
made a plea for larger dues both for the pur- 
pose of increasing finances and of increasing 
the interest of members. He described the 
proposed plan book and asked for further sup- 
port from the members so that the publishing 
of this book could be assured. 


The president then announced that the direec- 


tors recommended that their number be increased 
from six to nine. 

After the appointment of committees, F. I. 
Nichols, of Nichols & Cox, spoke briefly, invit- 
ing all visitors to go to their factory following 
the afternoon session to inspeet the modern 
machinery recently installed. The visitors are to 
be the guests of Nichols & Cox tonight at a thea- 
ter party at the Empress Theater. 

At the opening of the session, Mayor John 
McNabb welcomed the lumbermen to the city 
and J. H. Paxton, of Muskegon, responded for 
the visitors. 

Last nrght the Hoo-Hoo dinner and eoneat- 
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enation were held with William Barclay, of 
Grand Rapids, in charge. H. R. Isherwood, 
of St. Louis, secretary and treasurer of the or- 
der, was present. Parson Simpkin, of Salt 
Lake City, was also one of the speakers. 

At the afternoon session A. J. Hager, of 
Lansing, presided, and R. S. Hinman, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was the first speaker. He gave an analysis of 
the reasons for sluggish building and outlined 
the publicity determined upon by his associa- 
tion for the purpose of starting the werk going. 
He gave out slips, which most of the retailers 
present signed, asking for a portfolio of adver- 
tisements suitable for local use. 

Miss Jean Potter, who has done relief work 
in Armenia, presented an appeal for the starv- 
ing children of the Near East. 

Parson Simpkin addressed the convention 
and touched upon some of the moral and human 
elements in business. He proved a popular 
speaker and received a great ovation. At the 
close of his address his chief appeal was that 
business pay its way in service. 

John Lind, of Chicago, secretary of the pre- 
pared roofing association, made an address in 
which he dealt chiefly with the larger elements 
of business and the general health of the com- 
mercial world. ; 

E. R. Sullivan, manager of the New Egyptian 
Portland Cement Co., Fenton, Mich., outlined 
the difficulties of cement production and mar- 
keting last year. He pointed out that construe- 
tion is perhaps more than two years behind the 
general need. He thought conditions in manu- 
facturing much improved and that probably 
there would be a good year all around, but he 
warned dealers not to put off buying, as hold- 
ing off would result in bunching all the year’s 
business into a few months. 

L. C. Boyle, of Washington, wired his regret 
that pressure of business made it impossible for 
him to be present. 

The program for tomorrow is very full and 
covers a wide range of practical subjects. 





TO FORM BRANCH OF BUILDING CONGRESS 


NEw York, Feb. 1—Work of organizing the 
New York branch of the National Building Con- 
gress got under way this week with the appoint- 
ment of a committee to draft plans. Hundreds 
of inquiries from every branch of the building 
trades and from numerous other agencies inter- 
ested in the formation of the National congress 
have voiced approval of the get-together move- 
ment and have pledged assistance in making the 
metropolitan branch the largest in the country. 

Following the conference last week, the fol- 
lowing committee on organization was named: 
L. K, Comstock, president Comstock Engineer- 
ing Co., chairman; Sullivan W. Jones, 19 West 
Forty-fourth Street, secretary; R. D. Kohn, 
Hugh Frayne, John Lowry jr., W. G. Luce, Otto 
M. Eidlitz, William K. Spencer, T. W. Richard- 
son, Burt Senner, 8. S. Vorhees, Benjamin D. 
lraitel, Ronald Taylor, Oswald Stier, D. Everett 
Waid, Charles E. Macl, F. H. Burdett, Walter 
Stabler. The list includes building material 
dealers, contractors, architects, engineers, insur- 
ance company officials and labor leaders. 

The objects of the congress, as outlined at the 
recent meeting, are to: 

Improve the facilities of the building industry. 


ant aeane the building industry against waste 
ailing Dee and laws affecting the 
ale, dea narmony of action on questions of mate- 
vty yee ia inset Bs oan 


Work for trade regulations and legislative meas- 
res which will facilitate and encourage the devel- 
{ ume of the economic side of the industry. ’ 

_ Cultivate personal acquaintance among builders 

potas fener, — pe gray gah and 
© lessen grou 

prejudices and misunderstandings, utiles 

Promote 


PF ss peace, p 
individuals in the building industry. 





rogress and coSperation among . 


Clarence H. Kelsey, vice president of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., awakened those who at- 
tended the conference last week to the necessity 
of codperation if banks are to loan money to 
promote building enterprises, saying: 

There are three main factors in any construction 
undertaking—capital, material and labor—also an 
owner who has or will borrow the capital, invest it 
in the material and labor and look to the result for 
profit. Capital is the fundamental requisite. With- 
out it the next steps can not be taken, but the 
procuring of capital is only the first step and ac- 
complishes nothing if the next two can not be 
taken. 

The second will not be taken, no matter what 
the price for materials and labor, unless the third 
step is covered in the promise of a reward to the 
owner, 

In the State of New York the rent profiteering 
laws, so far as housing is concerned, have 
practically blocked the way for production or en- 
couragement in taking the third step. These are 
temporary and will soon, I believe, either be re- 
pealed or disregarded, and at any rate in a little 
more than a year will have expired. 

There will not be a great building movement un- 
til labor comes to its senses. I do not mean by 
this, necessarily, a great cut in wages, but I do 
mean a great change in what the laborer gives for 
his wages. I can not understand that labor can 
be so blind as to believe that business can go on 
with ever increasing wages to labor and ever de- 
creasing performance by labor. 


Dr. W. L. King, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, analyzing conditions in the 
building trades, said bottom had been touched 
and the swing from now on must be upward. 

Hugh Frayne, general organizer of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, speaking for the work- 
ers in the building industry, said the building 
problem was not one that labor could settle 
without the assistance of the other elements in 
the industry. There are, he said, employers and 
contractors, and it is important to learn to what 
extent they are responsible for losses and leak- 
age in an industry on which he said 20,000,000 





persons in the United States depend. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Wages are not too high. They were 
too low before the war. We are not going back 
to prewar conditions. It will not do to cut 
wages as some employers are doing. The result 
of that will be to send the competent men to 
those who will pay.’’ He concluded with an 
appeal that the building industry stop guessing 
and find out what is wrong. 


AMERICAN RELIEF PREVENTS STARVATION 


The rivermen of some of the Hungarian riv- 
ers, who had been accustomed to piloting logs 
to the city of Budapest, were among the first 
to feel the economic pinch when the peace treaty 
forced artificial barriers into the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire. Having at best eked 
out a meager income from the rivers as well as 
from remaining to help the peasants with their 
agriculture at the log depots, they would have 
died but for American Relief. 

Their children were starving and they could 
find no work to do, for the old job had been 
taken away by the changing of established con- 
ditions. American Relief came to the rescue, 
tiding the children over with its system of one 
hot meal per day per child. Altho at first the 
American Relief Administration had intended 
that the meals served should be supplementary, 
it was soon ascertained that the meal was not 
only supplementary but the principal item in 
the daily diet of the children. 

The deficient menu of black bread, artificial 
coffee, and weak vegetable broths which were 
maintaining some of the undernourished was 
not even reaching a certain percentage who were 
having practically no food at home. In other 
words, the American meal, which is only one- 
third of what a normal child should have to 
keep it in health, is the only sustenance. 
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West Coast Lumbermen’s Annual | 
Convention a “Feast of Reason” 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 28.—The annual meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, held at the New Washington Hotel here 
this afternoon, and largely attended, was de- 
voted principally to able addresses by men of 
national reputation. It was a real feast of 
reason and so greatly appreciated were the ad- 
dresses of A. L. Clark, president of the Southern 
Pine Association, and Judge Harry F. Atwood, 
of Chicago, and the scholarly annual report of 
the president of the association, R. W. Vin- 
nedge, of North Bend, Wash., that those in at- 
tendance showed their appreciation by vocifer- 
ous applause, and all standing respectfully for 
a moment. The addresses of President Clark 
and President Vinnedge will be printed in book 
form and circulated among members. 


Favor Gradual Readjustment to Lower Cost 


The west Coast millmen realize that these 
are critical times for the industry out here and 
references to the situation made by members 
were couched in terms of profound interest in 
not only the industry itself but also in the wel- 
fare of the employees. While it was generally 
realized that the cost of producing lumber prod- 
ucts must be reduced, reductions in wages will 
be tempered by moderation, that faithful em- 
ployees of the years past may be able to care 
for themselves and their families during the 
period of readjustment. It was the sense of 
all who expressed themselves that readjustment 
must be brought about as gradually as possible. 


Stint Employees to Provide Big Rail Wages? 


The great barrier that must be removed is the 
discrimination in freight rates on lumber prod- 
ucts going to eastern markets and a ray of hope 
was seen in the announcement of the railroad 
executives that they are to have a meeting some 
day next week in Chicago at which an adjust- 
ment of the west Coast lumber rates is to be 
considered. It was felt by the millmen present 
that it was an injustice that they should’ force 
the wages of their employees down to a point 
where they can scarcely exist in order that rail- 
roads may hold to their advance rates for the 
mere purpose of paying engineers $600 a month 
and brakemen $300 a month, which is about the 
present wages being paid by the railroads. 


President Addresses Convention 


In his annual address, President Vinnedge 
touched upon the various phases of the associa- 
tion’s work for the last year, in a most able 
and scholarly manner. Said he: 


Some may be tempted to ask what the associa- 
tion has accomplished the last year and I may 
add parenthetically that at times those charged 
with the policy and functioning of the organiza- 
tion in moments of some discouragement have also 
paused and wondered if the membership really 
appreciated the immensity of the work being 
handled by this association. I have viewed its 
ramifications at close range during the last year 
and I will say frankly that I have looked for faults 
and I frankly admit that I found them; but the 
virtues have manifested themselves in a like man- 
ner in a far greater degree and in a much greater 
preponderance. I have always been for associated 
effort and after my last year’s experience as presi- 
dent, I am a stronger adherent of the gospel than 
ever. 


On Dee. 31, 1920, the association had 214 
members representing an output in an 8-hour 
operating day of 19,090,000 feet, or 5,497,920,- 
000 feet per year of 288 days. This is 87 per- 
eent of the Forest Service report of lumber 
production of the western part of Washington 
and Oregon for 1918. During the year forty- 
four new members were elected and resignations 
were accepted from twenty-four members. The 
net gain was twenty members with a produc- 
tion gain of 1,060,000 feet per 8-hour day. 


Results Prove Value of Associated Effort 


Regarding the membership President Vin- 
nedge had this to say: 


There are a few operators in the Northwest who 
never have been members of our association, for 
reasons which they perhaps can best understand, 
who do not contribute moral or financial support 
to our activities. They, I think, agree with the 


big outstanding fundamental principles of associa- 
tion work, but claim to disagree with some of our 
methods of expressing them. My personal opinion 
is that the chief impulse animating their action is 
that of the bandit who preys upon the product of 
accumulation and sacrifice of the large majority, 
fully conscious of the benefits, yet accepting no re- 
sponsibility, discharging no obligations which in- 
terfere with a perfect independence of action on 
his part, or which would make him amenable to 
the laws accepted by the majority. 

To those both in and outside of our membership 
who doubt the efficacy and desirability of associ- 
ated effort I respectfully call attention to but one 
of the year’s accomplishments of the association, 
which I think is an unanswerable argument in 
support of our contention that this industry would 
have helplessly floundered in indecision and inco- 
hesive action had we lacked the intelligent, well 
ordered organization which this institution typi- 
fies. I refer to the recent inventory decision from 
the bureau of internal revenue. 


Members Should Contribute Their Services 


Regarding the freight rate advance, Presi- 
dent Vinnedge emphasized the importance of 
the work done by the association in opposing it, 
saying in part: 

The delegation which met the carriers in Chicago 
on Oct. 6 was one of the most representative ever 
gathered together and I feel sure the impression 
created there was the foundation for what I con- 
fidently believe will be the ultimate realization of 

the end we seek. In 
this connection I wish 
to mention the necessity 
for individual operators 
representing the indus- 
try on important ques- 
tions arising frequently 
in eastern cities. Many 
questions of conse- 
quence are handled by 
Mr. Allen and the asso- 
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ciation’s force without 
resorting to the demand 
for services of the mem- 
bership; but with the 
increasing importance 
which the Northwest 
bears to the lumber in- 
dustry of the nation, 
there are some _ in- 
creased obligations in- 
telligently to  repre- 
sent and safeguard our interests in the matters 
of national importance and this can best be ac- 
complished by the president and principals who 
know the intimate details of these problems by 
actual daily contact. The principals gain entre 
and consideration where no one else can. I can 
not speak too highly of the energy of our secretary- 
manager, Mr. Allen. He is alert, resourceful and 
capable and the multiplicity of important details 
handled by him. constantly would bewilder the 
ordinary man. However, Mr. Allen realizes and has 
constantly reminded me and I absolutely agree with 
him that many contingencies arise from time to 
time, which, barring the preparatory stages, should 
be handled by the principals rather than by him. 
On these occasions, when he calls for assistance 
he should be given it by the membership and the 
obligation should not be predicated by any flimsy 
or selfish pretext. 


Determined to Improve Merchandising 


President Vinnedge referred to the unfortu- 
nate accidental: illness of R. D. Brown and L. 
A. Nelson, assistant secretaries, interfering to 
some extent with the usual field work. This 
work, however, will soon be resumed, with the 
object of keeping the members of the associa- 
tion closer together. 

President Vinnedge declared the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau to be one of the great- 
est, most forward looking and constructive 
accomplishments of the last year in the associa- 
tion’s work, as he believed the sales depart- 
ment of the industry on the north Coast to be 
the weakest department, and he stated that the 
association hoped to arrange in the near future 
an organization of sales managers, traveling 
salesmen, commission men and all who are con- 
nected with the marketing of the product that 
they might be taught the virtues of the woods 
and instructed in all phases of market condi- 
tions, if possible. He believed it possible thru 


the exploitation bureau now under way, to stz))i- 
lize the market, so that instead of the dem:..4 
being seasonable it will be constant. 


Product Must Meet Customers’ Needs 


President Vinnedge also called attention ‘o 
the report of Mr. Laursen, chief inspector of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, who : 
cently returned from a month spent in eastern 
markets, to the effect that 95 percent of exst- 
ern complaints registered by purchasers of 
western iumber are justified. Said he: 

In other words we are shipping our customers 
something they do not want and which they can 
not and will not use. I do not believe this is 
done with design. I think it is largely the resuit 
of either improper grading, loose inspection and 
loading, indifferent labor, or a misapprehension of 
what the market needs and must have. Notwith- 
standing the fact that one-half of the remaining 
supply of standing timber in the United States is 
on the Pacific slope, we can not hope to have buy- 
ers accept, nor do we wish to assume the attitude 
as manufacturers, of compelling our customers to 
take, what we wish them to take and not what 
they wish to buy. We can not hope to win new 
markets unless these practices are corrected. 


Better Manufacture Must Meet Substitution 

The speaker called attention to the great in- 
roads being made on the lumber business by 
substitutes, pointing out that the Bessemer and 
Lake Erie Railroads are equipped with steel ties 
and that there are one hundred other substitutes 
for railroad ties; that there is a substitute be- 
ing offered to railroads, county commissioners 
and State highway officers entirely to do away 
with wood crossing planks, which for the rail- 
roads alone would mean the elimination of three- 
quarters of a billion feet of lumber annually 
used in crossings. To compete with the sub- 
stitutes there must be more care in manufac- 
turing and grading, intelligent advertising and 
stabilization of prices. Material must be manu- 
factured and graded to suit the needs of the 
customers, which is what the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau is aiming at. There must also 
be more conformity to the density rule to satis- 
fy railroads, engineers and architects. Scant 
widths and thicknesses must be eliminated by 
manufacturing common grades after drying as 
much as possible. He urged support of the mar- 
ket extension plan and intelligent advertising 
and consistent exploitation of the merits of 
western woods. 


West Coast Should Support National 


Regarding the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, President Vinnedge ad- 
mitted that there was some criticism among 
west Coast millmen of the expense entailed in 
belonging to it, and as a result the trustees of 
the west Coast association have given the mai- 
ter a great deal of thought. In his opinion tlie 
West Coast association would be guilty of gross 
indifference if it were to fail to support the \»- 
tional association. Said he: 


We are conscious of its limitations; and thru 
our representation on its board of directors we ‘<< 
seeking certain changes in its affairs which we con 
sider are necessary. Thru removal of the head 
quarters from Chicago to Washington, D. C., | 
increase in efficiency and a considerable lessen'i% 
of expense will be effected. The representatives °! 
the other regional associations on the natiova! 
board are constructive thinkers and broad gave! 
business men, who realize the incalculable bene!its 
of the personal contact this intermingling of 
gional membership promotes. It has been y 
pleasure and privilege last year to be associate’ 
with them in the endeavor to meet the nation: 
problems of the industry in a constructive, ‘'- 
ward looking manner, and I can vouch for thi i 
earnest desire to codperate with us fairly and y 
a sportsmanlike manner, just as it is our desire 
reciprocate in these particulars. I reiterate w< 
must not lag in our support of the National as:«- 
ciation, but use our efforts, by eliminating unnec:~ 
sary activities and focusing on essentials, to msc 
it an efficient, hard hitting organization, which wi 
command and receive the respect for our industry 
commensurate with the position of prominence W‘ 
should assume in the business counsels of the 


nation. 
Services Rendered to Members 
Touching upon the activities of the assoc 
tion the speaker stated that the daily bulletin 
service now serves 75 percent of the member 
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ship. The support to the barometer remains 
practically stationary, 121 mills contributing. 
The results of the stock reports have been dis- 
appointing, and the members seem to evidence 
but little interest in this compilation. The cost 
accounting department is growing steadily and 
assuming a commanding position and two Brit- 
ish Columbia associations have purchased num- 
erous systems, as have also the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, which purchased 
fifty copies. 
Association’s Box Department Is Growing 
The box department has grown, having an 
increase of ten new members during the year, 
manufacturing boxes exclusively. The present 
membership represents about 90 percent of the 
entire shook capacity of western Washington 
and Oregon. This department is codperating 
with British Columbia, California and West- 
ern pine box manufacturers. W. C. Strong, 
manager of the box department, is not 
only a capable manager but recently showed his 
ability as a salesman, being instrumental in de- 
veloping business that normally will mean twelve 
carloads of shooks per day. 


Speaks Highly of Traffic Department’s Work 

President Vinnedge spoke highly of the traffic 
department under Mr. Proebstel. The rate in- 
crease has brought about much more work and 
study for the traffic department. The carload 
minima case was so carefully and thoroly 
thought out and handled that the carriers compli- 
mented our association on the workmanlike 
methods, and as a result Mr. Proebstel’s 
minima structure will very likely be largely ac- 
cepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The speaker referred to the sash and door rate, 
the shingle reparation case, demurrage charges, 
intrastate log and wood rates, and the case in- 
volving equalization of Omaha and St. Paul 
rates, all of which passed thru the traffic depart- 
ment. The freight claim department has had 
its work greatly increased in volume. 


One of Largest and Strongest Organizations 


The association’s finances are in good condi- 
tion and despite the heavy demand of the year, 
including the $20,000 set aside by the board 
of trustees for the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, the association closed the calendar year 
with a net credit of $8,825.74 over expenses. 
Comparing this with conditions a few years 
ago, when its activities were necessarily cur- 
tailed because of lack of funds, the speaker be- 
lieved that the members should feel deeply 
grateful that they are now able to assume the 
dignified position due the association as one of 
the largest lumber organizations in the United 
States, able to finance and function its activi- 
ties in a most self respecting manner. 


An Instrumentality for Wining Success 


_ President Vinnedge referred to the codpera- 
tion of loggers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
and declared the last year had been one of the 
most interesting in his life. Said he: 


.__ In conclusion may I not again reaffirm my abid- 
ing conviction that the industry has a tremendous 
work to accomplish in order to survive and to 
maintain its self respecting and commanding posi- 
tion in the economic fabric of the nation?’ This 
work can not be done by individual endeavor. The 
effort must be cohesive and codperative. This 
association is the proper instrumentality to emplo 
in this great work. It is efficient, thoro, loyal ant 
includes all the elements to insure success to our 
efforts. I am proud of it. 


Southern Pine President Addresses Convention 

In introducing A. L. Clark, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, a lumberman who 
has manufacturing interests in British Colum- 
bia, Texas, Florida and elsewhere, Mr. Vinnedge 
referred to him as a giant in the lumber indus- 
try, who has done much to bring about a closer 
feeling between different sections of the in- 
dustry and in association work. Mr. Clark’s 
western interests include the Vancouver Lumber 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C., of which he is presi- 
dent. His address was listened to with profound 
interest. [It appears on pages 66-67 of this 


issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


Support for Publicity Plan Voted 
Considerable discussion developed over the 
Proposition of contributing 2 cents a thousand 
on the year’s eut to support the publicity cam- 


paign decided upon at the mass meeting of lum- 
ber manufacturers, held in Chicago Jan. 6, to 
educate the public as to the deflation of lumber. 
J. H. Bloedel, who attended this meeting and 
also was a member of the committee that visit- 
ed President-elect Harding, reported recom- 
mending that the association go on record as 
favoring the contribution. Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
of Tacoma, approved of the idea also, as did 
B. R. Lewis, of Clear Lake, Wash., providing 
publicity was given regarding the deflation of 
shingles as well as of lumber. Mr. Lewis called 
attention to the fact that 80 percent of the ex- 
hibit at the annual convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. at Minne- 
apolis last week, which he had attended, were of 
substitute materials and that for every lumber 
salesman at the convention there were twenty- 
five salesmen of substitutes. He said that the 
effect of the advertising done in Minneapolis 
papers by the Northern Pine Association had 
already had a marked effect. A roll call was 
taken and all, with the exception of two con- 
cerns, voted in favor of the assessment for the 
publicity work. 


Invited to Piners’ Annual at New Orleans 


President A. L. Clark, of the Southern Pine 
Association, invited the West Coast association 
to send as large a delegation as possible to the 
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coming annual meeting of his association the 
early part of April at New Orleans. Presi- 
dent Vinnedge thanked him for the invitation 
and said that despite the troublesome times he 
hoped they would have a good representation at 
the New Orleans meeting. 

President Vinnedge announced that tele- 
graphic advices from traffic officials of the trans- 
continental railroads were to the effect that a 
meeting would be held in Chicago next week 
to consider freight rate adjustments. Mr. Vin- 
nedge stated that trustees of the association 
were hopeful that the lumber industry would 
obtain relief from this meeting. 


Author of ‘‘Back to the Republic’’ Speaks 


The meeting concluded with a very interest- 
ing as well as very patriotic address by Judge 
Harry F. Atwood, of Chicago, author of ‘‘ Back 
to the Republic,’’ who emphasized the impor- 
tance of studying the Constitution of the United 
States, which, he declared, marked the greatest 
achievement in the world’s history since the 
birth of Christ. He denounced the idea of pa- 
ternalism in government and pointed out the 
fallacy of: government ownership and declared 
that our government is not a democracy, but is 
of the republican form, meaning that it is a 
representative government, which is a happy 
medium between an autocracy and a democracy. 
The latter, he explained, was mob rule. His 
remarks were loudly applauded and at its con- 
clusion thanks were extended to him and Mr. 
Clark for their addresses. 





Elections of Trustees and Officers 


Secretary Robert B. Allen presented the re- 
port of the nominating committee naming the 
following trustees for the year, who were duly 
elected: 

British Columbia district—E. C. Knight, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Northern Washington district—F. H. Jackson, 
Clear Lake, Wash. 

Everett district—H. W. Stuchell, Everett, Wash. 

Seattle district—R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash. 

Tacoma district—Ernest Dolge, Tacoma, Wash. 

Spe district—F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, 

ash. 


Grays Harbor district—Thorpe Babcock, Ho- 
quaim, Wash. 

Willapa Harbor district—W. S. Cram, Raymond, 
Wash. 


Portland district—O. M. Clark, Portland, Ore. 
Lower Columbia River district—C. H. Watzek, 
Wauna, Ore. 
° Willamette Valley district—A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
re. 


° Coos Bay district—R. A. Wernich, Marshfield, 
re. 


At a meeting of the trustees following the 
general meeting the following officers for the 
year were elected: 

President—R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash. 

° Vice president for Oregon—C. H. Watzek, Wauna, 
re. 


Vice president for Washington—F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia, Wash. 

Treasurer—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

Secretary-manager—Robert B. Allen, Seattle, 
Wash. 

A resolution had previously been adopted at 
the general meeting urging the trustees to 
reélect President Vinnedge, which was done. 





APPOINT REPRESENTATIVES ON COUNCIL 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 29.—Representatives 
from different branches of the lumber industry 
to act on the newly formed Timber Industries 
Council have been appointed. They are: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER & SHINGLE MANU- 
fACTURERS (LTD.): J. O. Cameron, president of 
the association; E. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.; E. W. Hamber, B. C. Mills, 
Timber & Trading Co.; Aird Flavelle, Thurston- 
Flavelle Lumber Co.; Bruce Farris, King-Farris 
Lumber Co. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION: M 
D. Rector, International Timber Co., the president ; 
Goodwin G. Johnson, Capilano Timber Co.; P. L. 
Lyford, Clark & Lyford; C. E. Garrett, Munn & 
Kerr Timber Co.; F. 8. Buck, Deep Cove eo 
Co. r= 

SHINGLE AGENCY OF RRriTISH CoLuMBIA: A. D. 
Anderson, the president; Robert McNair, McNair 
Shingle Co.; J. Black, Hastings Shingle Manufac- 
turing Co.; C. J. Cutler, Westminster Mill Co.; 
and one further appointment not yet announced. 

The Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is expected té join the central council 
and will nominate representatives at its an- 
nual meeting, which will be held in Calgary. 

The Timber Owners’ Association is in pro- 
cess of formation and formal election of dele- 
gates can not be made for the present. Mean- 
while a number of timbermen active in pub- 
lie affairs of the industry are in conference 
with the central council, and M. S. Logan has 
undertaken the duties of acting director on the 
board on behalf of the timbermen in general. 

Representatives of the pulp and paper com- 
panies will be announced later. 

Directors of the Timber Industries Council 
were entertained at luncheon by E. W. Hamber, 
the president, when officials in the department 
at Victoria were present. Those in attendance 
were: G. R. Naden, deputy minister of lands; 
P. Z. Caverhill, chief forester; L. R. Andrews, 
divisional forester; J. D. McCormack, P. A. 
Wilson, M. D. Rector, Robert MeNair, G. G. 
Johnson, A. D. Anderson, M. 8. Logan and M. 
A. Grainger. 

Coast woodworkers have severed their con- 
nection with the One Big Union and it is ex- 
pected that the entire body of affiliated indus- 
trial workers, camp, mill and agricultural, of 
the Loggers’ Union will also withdraw and carry 
on independently. The withdrawal of the log- 
gers will leave the One Big Union with only 
800 members in this part of Canada. 
za 
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I am profoundly sensible of your personal con- 
sideration in extending me a special invitation to 
be with you today and I appreciate it gratefully. 

You have considerately indicated no subject for 
me and I have assumed that your secretary thereby 
meant to leave me at liberty to roam as I might, 
for which I thank him, but you may be sorry. I 
shall touch briefly on the material side of our 
industry, the conditions and prospects as I see 
them and on some intimate personal things to. give 
you a close-up perspective of my devotion to this 
Coast, and then I shall digress to “The Spiritual 
Side of the Lumber Industry.” 


Source of an Affection for the Northwest 


"Twas eighteen years ago in our home ‘neath 
the blue dome of the soft southern skies of our 
childhood, in the land of the single five-pointed 
star, that the first premonition came of a great 
sorrow that was to cast its shadow over me, and 
which prompted the wish of the gentle one, who 
for nineteen years had made my life a sweet 
dream, that I bring her out to this wonderful 
Northwest to feel its exhilarating freshness and to 
view the indescribable gorgeousness of its glorious 
sunsets. Tho it seemed to me then to be far away, 
with cheerfulness and quick obedience to that re- 
quest, we set out from our home. 

We found this magic Northwest a revelation to 
us. The reflected glow of its gorgeous sunsets 
silhouetted against the great western slope eter- 
nally clothed in its carpet of green, and studded 
with the most majestic trees that grow in the 
whole world, made a scene bewildering in its 
grandeur and its beauty. We were captivated. 
We lingered here and we continued to spend much 
time each year thereafter out here. We liked and 
admired your wide-awake and hustling people who 
regarded a man a man if he was one, just for 
himself. 

You had taken a branch from the hoary family 
tree and transplanted it out here to grow, un- 
guarded, unshaded and unstunted, if it would. 
We were so charmed that for eight years we were 
continually planning together and looking forward 
to the time for our return. I became interested 
out here and that interest has grown with the 
passing years. Thus for your better understand- 
ing I reveal to you the source of my sentimental 
affection and the quality of my love and loyalty. 


Serious Problems Confront Lumber Industry 


The thought uppermost in your minds today is 
when will business revive and what of the future 
in our industry. Gentlemen, these are serious 
times. No faint heart or shilly-shallying will 
rescue the lumber industry of this Coast from its 
present perilous course. It is cool heads and clean 
thinking, steady nerves and stout hearts and the 
courage of oak that is needed now. 

You must bring yourself to clearly and fully 
realize that we have been floating high under the 
most abnormal conditions we have ever known or 
had ever expected to see. You were literally car- 
ried up in the air hitched to a war balloon. You 
were powerless to prevent your wild ascent. You 
neither had hold of the lever, the break nor the 
rudder. You just sailed and sailed and sailed and 
the darn thing would not come down and you 
could not cut loose. But a squall was finally en- 
countered and you came down with a thud. You 
saved your life, but you are all fussed up and all 
mussed up. You were a casualty of the war and 
a victim of the inflation it produced, which in 
turn is responsible for your present unhappy con- 
dition. 

You have been taking your medicine like a good 
sportsman and as a result lumber on the west 
Coast is not going to deflate. It has already 
deflated down far below the mud sill of your cost 
line. Your situation, it appears to me, has rattled 
you a little and you are now striking below the 
belt. You can not long endure that, for you 
already have crossed beyond your life line. 


Must Take Courage and Reduce Costs 


Desperate situations call for martial courage 
and candor. So get it. out of your heads and 
your systems right now that you are ever going 
to see a return of the values that obtained during 
the recent abnormal inflation produced by a cause 
that does not now exist and let us hope may never 
again exist. 

Then get the other side of your operations in 
line. (The market values have already fixed the 
selling side for you.) You can not run your plants 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held at 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28. 


The Material and Spiritual Sides of the Lumber Industry 


[By A. L. Clark, President Southern Pine Association] 


on the present basis of costs. You must radically 
adjust your cost to present conditions and no 
half-way, sentimental molly-coddling with it will 
do. You have got to cut straight to the heart and 
center and do it the first time and no temporizing 
or else you are lost. How can you pay $3.50 and 
$4 for eight hours’ work for common labor and 
compete with the South paying $2 and $2.50 for 
ten hours’ work? Figure this out and you will 
see that it is 20 to 25 cents per hour in the South 
and 43% to 50 cents an hour on the west Coast. 
How do you imagine you can do that? You are 
not a genuine friend to your labor if you try to, 
for you will only bring failure to yourself and to 
them. You have got to adjust this some way and 
the quicker the better for you, but do it before you 
attempt to start your plants up again. 


No Prosperity Until Freight Rates Are Adjusted 


Another paramount thing is your freight rates 
must be adjusted. No prosperity can come to 
this Coast until that is done. It will be done, you 
can count on that, for when there is not prosperity 
for the lumber business on this Coast there will 
be none for the transcontinental railroad lines. 
Of course they feel that they are having troubles 
of their own, and no doubt they are, but they will 
have more, and worse ones, unless, and until, the 
cords that strangle the life stream of traffic are 
cut. The roads are being strangled too, but they 
have not come fully to believe that the traffic will 
not bear the rate. It is not the first time that 
great men, very great men, have failed in their 
vision. When Walt Whitman, companion of Lewis 
and Clark, brought that great historic message 
that was destined to add the stars of this great 
Northwest to those already in the flag we all 
revere, it was none other than the great Daniel 
Webster, the master mind in our history, who pro- 
tested vehemently and in a brilliant and impas- 
sioned speech before the Congress against its ac- 
quisition, among other things he said in substance: 
“What do we want with that barren country. We 
will have to keep the ocean white with our sails 
to defend its rocky shores.”” Old Walt Whitman 
replied something like this: “I have ridden to 
Washington horseback and have the dust of six 
thousand miles on my coat to tell you of this won- 
derful land. I can not reply in kind to the elo- 
quent Webster, but will simply state, he knows 
not of what he talks. It is rich, rich beyond the 
dreams of any of you.” 


Can Not Compete With Pine on Present Rates 

The average southern pine rate to Chicago now 
is 43 cents a hundred pounds, and that means 
$10.75 a thousand feet on the average. The aver- 
age west Coast rate to Chicago now is 80 cents 
a hundred pounds, and that means $20 a thousand 
feet on the average. It requires no skilled econo- 
mist or learned mathematician to figure that out. 
But he who could show how you could jump that 
hurdle with that load on your backs would be some 
philosopher. 


Southern Pine Can Fill the Demand 


Another thing which those who may have it in 
their heads will do well to get it out is that south- 
ern pine can not supply the demand east of Chi- 
cago. It can and it will, and it will come a very 
long way west of Chicago unless you bring your 
cost line and your freight adjustments to a level 
where you can compete. You can not compete 
now. You are shut out east of Chicago and it is 
a hard pull for you a long distance west of Chi- 
cago. But distance and States and expanse of 
wide plains will not save you. It is where the 
population is that lumber is consumed. Why, I 
would rather have Illinois alone than all the ter- 
ritory west of it to the Pacific coast. 


Won't Live to See Exhaustion of Southern Pine 


And another thing I warn you against. All who 
may embrace the belief that southern pine will 
soon disappear and cease to be a factor in the 
competitive markets, leaving the field to the west 
Coast, have a jolt coming to them. It may be sad 
and pathetic but it is not probable that the young- 
est man within the sound of my voice (not even 
including me and that spry and dapper young 
prince from Centralia I see out there) will live to 
see the day when southern pine will cease to be 
your lively competitor. Just let that go home 
and sink in. 


Must Fight for Proper Readjustments 
I realize these may not be pleasant statements 
or diplomatically put, but facts are facts, stern 
and immutable. You get no where by dodging, 
temporizing or molly-coddling with them, So with 








all the earnestness and force of which I am capabie, 
I urge you to take heed and buckle tight your beit, 
slap both feet flat on the ground and set your 
jaws tight, and thrice armed with the conscious 
knowledge of your just cause go straight to the 
center, and don’t run a line until your business is 
readjusted to fit the new conditions, and then like 
Gen. Grant, fight it out on that line if it takes all 
summer, and that minute this industry wil! be 
saved, 


Inflation Exists But Fundamentals Are Sound 


This country is sound at the mud sills and to 
the core. We have as much of everything as we 
ever had at any minute in our lives. We are the 
richest nation on earth. Our people are alert and 
enlightened and able mentally and physically. We 
live under the most beneficent government and 
enjoy the greatest measure of personal liberty of 
any people under the sun. At present we hear 
the wails of the calamity kowlers and have become 
more or less saturated with the depressing moods 
of the constitutional, if benevolent and well inten- 
tioned, pessimists. We forget to keep constantly 
in mind the fact that we have been riding the 
high waves of an abnormal and inflated condition 
that could not permanently endure. 

What we are suffering most from today is the 
natural result of the mental and physical reaction 
from that high tension we have been on for so 
long, which left us with overwrought nerves, which 
break under the strain of the recession, incapaci 
tating us for clear thinking. 


Postwar Revival Will Soon Be Felt 


But that will pass, for it is not some deep hidden 
unfathomable or insurmountable condition that 
afflicts us but a natural and logical one. The un- 
broken history of all devastaing wars (and the 
one we have gone thru was the most terrible and 
destructive and extensive in all history) shows us 
that they necessarily produce great inflation which 
must be followed by recession, deflation and de- 
pression. We have come to and passed the turning 
point. The pendulum is already swinging the 
other way. That same history tells us that build- 
ing is always first to get under way, because build- 
ing always recedes to the vanishing point during 
such upheavals and is dammed up and held back. 
We are now several years behind in building, and 
history, is sure to repeat itself. From best avail- 
able data it is estimated that we produced in this 
country in 1920 only about 10 percent more lum- 
ber than we shipped. That is not a thing to stagger 
anybody. We produced 2,000,000,000 feet less in 
1920 than we did in 1919. At the present time 
about 65 percent of the producing capacity of this 
Coast and about 55 percent of the capacity of the 
South, is not in operation. 


Sees Enormous Potential Demand for Homes 


Building permits were issued in 1920 amounting 
to $4,527,245,933 and $2,000,000,000 of this was 
deferred and carried over, which represents 
dammed-up construction that was actually 
launched last year and yet to be taken care of 
The last four years building averaged about 55 
percent of the average of the six years prior to 
that and we are increasing in population at that. 

Of the actual construction in 1920, $565,000,000 
was for homes. This compares with $850,000,000 
constructed in 1919. -The best authorities esti- 
mate’ we have an accumulated shortage of 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 homes in this country. 


Production Might Catch Up in Fifteen Years 


Allowing an average of 40,000 feet to the home 
and taking the mean estimate of shortage, it would 
require 60,000,000,000 feet of lumber to build the 
homes now needed in America. Conceding, if you 
please, that we increase our production in the 
West 20 percent, which I think is altogether u- 
likely. It may be decreased in the South approxi- 
mately in an equal amount, but concede that 1! 
does not, then you would have an increase in cur- 
rent production for the country of say 1,000,000,- 
000 feet, and let’s put it at 2,000,000,000 feet, and 
call it 32,000,000,000 feet. We have already seen 
that we only had an excess production in 1920, 
a year of depression, over consumption, of prob 
ably less than 2,000,000,000 feet. If current con- 
sumption then were to be no more, and production 
increased as above, we would then have only 4,000, 
000,000 feet left over current requirements with 
which to supply this 60,000,000,000 of feet to 
cover this dammed-up and delayed home building. 
At that rate then it would take fifteen years for 
current production to catch up with current con- 
sumption. 

Then there are the railroads of this country. 
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They have been neglected for four years and they 
must rehabilitate their equipment and the bridges 
and tracks. That will be done as fast as they can 
get themselves readjusted and down to normal! and 
they are doing this rapidly. 

But the annual growth of this country must also. 
be reckoned with. That will surely go on. 

If you will put your house in order and do it 
now, I believe we can take heart and begin to feel 
ourselves awakening from our long rest, with our 
distraught nerves quieted in confident expectation 
that we will soon find business coming to life in 
increasin,* volume. Our present accumulated 
stocks, which we feel a burden today, will be 
licked up before they can be replaced. 


The Optimists Accomplish Big Things 


We should not then lose our poise and our per- 
spective. It has been said that “happiness con- 
sists mostly in forgetting things.” Let us forget 
our woes and become optimists for the optimists 
generate the inspiration of the world. All big 
things worth while have been accomplished by the 
resourceful and self-reliant. You must take your 
pesition with the hopeful optimist or the helpless 
pessimist. America is the land of tomorrow and 
the biggest risk is never taking one. 

Determine to utilize every thought and every 
resource in getting yourself readjusted and back 
to normal, ready to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities that lie open before yeu, and we will soon 
have an era of real prosperity that will be sound 
and enduring. 


The Spiritual Side of the Lumber Industry 


This brings me to my personal theme which I 
christen “The Lumberman’s Lament’ or “The 
Spiritual Side of the Lumber Industry.” 

The lumberman, misunderstood away from home; 
not understood at home; distrusted away from 
home; trusted at home; attacked and arraigned 
by a department of his own government for things 
he never did and never dreamed of doing; seeing 
but not understanding, feels himself a thing apart. 


The Lumberman’s Service to His Fellows 


He marshals all his God-given abilities, and the 
fruits of his lifetime toil and frugality and with 
strong heart and determined purpose he braves 
the wilds, the swamps, the mountains, and the ele- 
ments, the floods and fires. He conquers and over- 
comes all the elements of obstruction and opposi- 
tion. He gives employment to an army of people 
at home and provides shelter and food for their 
dependents, He develops the resources of his 
country and shapes them to the necessities of our 
civilization and send his products to provide 
shelter, comfort and happiness for the millions of 
his fellow countrymen scattered all over our broad 
expanse of treeless, shelterless, snow covered and 
storm swept country. 


Too Often Begrudged the Reward of His Labors 


He risks his all in protecting his operation for 
the years of its lifetime with timber. He builds 
plants and facilities. He builds homes and makes 
provision for all his employees. He is the guiding 
and directing genius of it all and yet everybody 
must get theirs before he gets anything, for he 
underwrites it all. He has already invested his 
fortune and mortgaged his future in these fixed 
investments. Then begins the work of his lifetime 
for all these people. By the time, if that time 
ever comes to him, he does get the reward of his 
long labors and tireless devotion to his dreams, he 
is already too tired and too worn to enjoy it. But 
before he gets it and upon the least sign of its 
functioning he hears the slanderous charge of the 
sleuths of a department of his own Government 
that he is a wicked schemer and traitor to his 
country. That he is a profiteer and a violator of 
the law by banding together to repeal the natural 
law of supply and demand which is indicated to 
a twisted mind by the fabrication of a mass of 
unrelated scraps of this and that, which pieced 
together forms a fair compendium of “Old Woman’s 
Tales” fit to be read for entertainment at an “Old 
Woman’s Quilting Society.” 


Slump in Values Drives Him to Desperate Straits 


At that very moment the distressed and unhappy 
manufacturer was driving his brains and nerves 
to the limit to find ways and means to stem the 
terrific slump in the value of his products which 
was going out like the tide and had already receded 
below the cost line—in spite of this vaunted repeal 
of the law of supply and demand—and lying awake 
nights trying to provide for his faithful employees 
and their families and to meet his obligations and 
to protect his credit and property, that he had 
spent his life in putting together. During all of 
his life he had probably never known a modest 
dividend and to understand such a thing as a 

melon cutting” he would have to consult the 
dictionary or some knight of the golden ladle who, 
toiling not, skims the rich cream with one graceful 
cane the bowls of the toiling herd of lumber 
. nufacturers and other brilliant developers of 

€ country who by their personal force, vision, 


and intrepid courage form the backbone of the 
industries of our country and by their dreams and 
visions create its wealth and furnish employment 
to millions of our wage earners. 


With Forest’s Wealth Builds Home Shrines 


The lumberman, a lonesome, tragic figure, victim 
of the mental isolation brought to him by the 
spiritual fires that burn within, invades the prime- 
val forests to bring to his mill these monarchs of 
an age perhaps before the Cross was erected on 
Calvary, and with branches outstretched to heaven, 
were singing their lullabies when the Star of 
Bethlehem appeared. I have pity for one who can 
not feel the inspiration and soul messages carried 
by these great wonders of creation in the music 
of their moans and their sighs. As the gentle 
winds, coming from no man knows whence, play 
upon the flutes of their petals and foliages, they 
forever sing the mystic story of their unknown 
past. It is a fitting consecration then that they 
be manufactured into material to build shrines of 
love and patriotism in every city, hamlet and on 
every farm and on top of every hill from one side 
to the other of this land we love, not monuments 
of stone or bronze, but the monuments of American 
homes where patriotism is born and where anarch- 
ism, I. W. W.ism and bolshevism are not bred. 
These are the monuments you have been erecting, 
monuments to the heart of America. What an in- 
spiring sight it would be to see flashed on some 
screen the bed time scenes in millions of these 
American homes showing the golden haired children 
kneeling around their mother’s knee with little 
hands pointed to heaven saying: ‘““God bless mama, 
God bless daddy, God bless our home.” “God 
bless our home,” that sweetest of words in any 
tongue, which thrills and warms every human 
heart in every clime. That is the shrine of Amer- 
ica to which the heart ever turns in its annual 
pilgrimage as long as life lasts. 


Thoughts of Home Life Bring Comfort 

Has it then not been worth while and a sweet 
recompense for all your lonely days and nights of 
vigil, faith and consecration to have the comforting 
thought that you have devoted your night dreams 
and your day dreams to building these enduring 
monuments of love and patriotism over the land 
of America, the home of sweet liberty, that the 
first lessons and inspirations of that liberty may- 
be received by the children of America at their 
mother’s knee in that shrine. 


Nature Carries a Message to Man’s Soul 


When Andrew Carnegie said that every piece 
of steel had a message in it for him and Michael- 
angelo demanded that one of his statues speak of 
him, they gave evidence of understanding the soul 
messages carried in the great creations of nature 
and that they had felt the urge that had driven 
them on, under the spell of that spiritual message. 

Who may meditate on the great “Horse Show” 
in the Metropolitan Museum and not feel the 
spiritual feeling steal over them that it is the 
soul of Rosa Bonheur reflected in the lights of that 
immortal masterpiece? 


Lumberman’s Virtues May Outweigh His Faults 


Then by your fidelity and your sacrifices, by 
your negations and the griefs you have borne; by 
your consecration to God and country; by the im- 
mortal shrines you have built for the mothers and 
children of America—you have glorified “The 
Spiritual Side of the Lumber Industry,” and when 
at last you are called to the Throne of Grace in 
the Great Beyond, to answer in your final account- 
ing, I have faith that, as with the oath of Tristam 
Shandy, the recording angel in heaven, in turning 
on that day to the record of your weaknesses and 
transgressions, will shed a tear upon that page and 
blot it out forever. 





Western Piners Back 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held at the Hotel Davenport here today 
approved the publicity campaign of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
voted an assessment of 2 cents a thousand feet 
as this association’s contribution to the fund 
for adyising the: public of the deflation in lum- 
ber prices. 

Owing to the absence of T. A. McCann, of 
Bend., Ore., president of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, who is sojourning at Honolulu, H. C. 
Hornby, Dover, Idaho, former president of the 
association, acted as chairman at the morning 
session, and J. P. Lansing, Missoula, Mont., pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. 

In his annual report Secretary A. W. Cooper 
said the association had not been able to ad- 
vance much during the last year because of ad- 
verse conditions, its attitude being one largely 
of defense, having to fight against advanced 
freight rates, ‘‘fool’’ laws and similar things. 
The inspection bureau had been very busy be- 
cause of a large number of complaints and two 
inspectors have been kept busy in the East. 

The report of R. E. Irwin, Boise, Idaho, chair- 
man of the grading bureau, was presented by 
the secretary in Mr. Irwin’s absence. 

W. C. Geddes, Portland, Ore., chairman of the 
price list committee, recommended the issuance 
of a new basic price list as soon as stability of 
freight rates will permit. 

At the afternoon session an interesting ad- 
dress on advertising was made by H. C. Seich, 
of Botsford, Constantine & Tyler, Seattle, who 
handle the Rite-Grade shingle and the Lifetime 
red cedar post advertising. 

The seriousness of the advanced freight rate 
on lumber was dwelt upon by Secretary Cooper 
and various members, and a committee consist- 
ing of C. B. March, Kalispell, Mont.; Frank W. 
Lewis, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and D. D. Rosen- 
berry, Gibbs, Idaho, was appointed to prepare 
a resolution protesting against the present rates, 
to be presented to the traffic officials at their 


‘meeting in Chicago this week. 


L. 8. Case, manager of Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Spokane, spoke strongly in favor of the as- 
sessment of 2 cents a thousand to the fund for 
advertising the deflation of lumber prices, as did 
J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, and J. P. Lansing, 
Missoula, and it was voted unanimously. 


National's Campaign 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was host tonight to its members and friends 
at a dinner followed by a ball at the Davenport 
Hotel that was greatly enjoyed. 

The final session will be held tomorrow. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 2.—The concluding 
session of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association annual here this forenoon was 
addressed by Judge Harry R. Atwood, of Chi- 
cago, who held his hearers with a most interest- 
ing and patriotic talk. He urged getting back 
to the Constitution and doing away with ’isms 
and fads in Government. 

W. C. Geddes, Portland, Ore., reported for a 
committee that is working out a plan for im- 
proving the information bureau so that it will 
be acceptable to all the members. The com- 
mittee was continued with instructions to work 
out the proposition in hand. 


The nominating committee thru 


Joseph 
Stoddard, Baker, Ore., chairman, recommended 
the following officers for the ensuing year, who 
were elected: 


President—E. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont. 


Vice president—Ray L. Wilson, Deer Park Lum- 


ber Co., Deer Park, Wash. 

Treasurer—Huntington Taylor, Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

The newly elected president is a veteran 
lumberman, deserving of the honor conferred 
on him by his associates. He has ever been an 
active worker for the good of the industry. In 
briefly addressing the meeting, and expressing 
thanks for the honor, he declared he believed 
the association had a hard year ahead but by 
all working together the organization would 
make good. 

An invitation was read from Secretary J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, ask- 
ing that a delegation attend his association’s 
meeting in New Orleans in the early spring. 

It was announced that a number of the mem- 
bers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York would reach Spokane 
Feb. 14, and Frank W. Lewis announced that the 
Spokane branch of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association would look after their enter- 
tainment, planning among other things a visit to 
the Coeur d’Alene mills for them. The retailers 
will leave Spokane for the Coast Feb. 15. 
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American Wood Preservers’ Association Annual 
Discusses Technical Problems of the Industry 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 28.—The seven- 
teenth convention of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association and third of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, held 
in the Italian Room, Hotel St. Francis, in San 
Francisco from Jan. 25 to 28 inclusive, attract- 
ed several hundred visitors to the city. Many 
of the leading technical men, engineers and 
railroad officials having to do with the lumber, 
tie and wood preserving work and allied lines 
were present. The eastern visitors feel that 
the industries involved will be greatly benefited 
by their coming in direct contact with the peo- 
ple of the Pacific coast and ascertaining the 
exact conditions in this territory where there 
has been a rapid development. The bulk of the 
timber which the country must depend upon 
in future years is here. 

President A. R. Joyce called the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association to order on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 25. James Rolph, jr., mayor of 
San Francisco, delivered the address of wel- 
come. He told of the numerous attractions 
of San Francisco and surrounding territory 
and predicted a great future for the industry. 
He was personally interested in lumber and con- 
sidered it appropriate for the association to 
meet here. He advised the wood preservers not 
to devote all of their time to business, but to 
accept the hospitality of San Francisco and 
have a good time. 

J. H. Waterman made a clever and witty re- 


E. A. Lindsley. The other paper on creosoted 
lumber was by F. J. Hoxie and it handled the 
subject from the standpoint of roofs for moist 
factories where decay would naturally be active. 
Treated boards are finding increased use as 
heat insulation for roofs of paper mills and 
cotton weaving mills, the purpose being to keep 
the temperature above the dew point of the 
air in the room below, forestalling the collec- 
tion of moisture and thereby preventing decay. 
Roofs of that design in New England are show- 
ing excellent results. 

P. R. Hicks, engineer in forest products at 
the Madison, Wis., laboratory, read a paper on 
butt-treated poles in California. In reaching 
his conclusions he summarized various Forest 
Service experiments begun in 1907 and 1908, 
with: western yellow pine poles. 

A report was prepared by C. H. Judson and 
E. Wisner on the use of creosoted wood for 
conduits on the Pacific coast. When properly 
treated, wood furnished a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for clay tile for conduits, and being 
much cheaper than tile of the proper kind it has 
come into extensive use. Wood is more flexible 
than clay tile, for which reason it is better for 
use as conduits in soils liable to movement, as in 
filled ground and on hillsides. The wood con- 
duit will bend much before the joints will open. 

An instructive history of wood pipe for water 
mains and other uses was given in a paper by 
E. J. Bartells. He found no specific date for 
the beginning of the use of such pipe, but traced 
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the details of the operation of the first Green- 
lee machine on the first 60,000 fir ties gotten out 
at St. Helens. The massive build of the ma- 
chine seems necessary in order to secure 2c- 
curacy. It has a rated capacity of 72 lineal 
feet per minute. They have found it practical 
to turn out six ties a minute. It requires four 
men to handle the machine when an output of 
seven ties a minute is made. Under conditions 
at St. Helens they could perforate the wood at 
1% cents per tie for just operating the machine. 
Handling the ties in and out increased the 
expense. 

R. E. Demuth, treating engineer for the 
Charles R. McCormick interests, states that tests 
are being made at St. Helens on the treatment 
of air dried fir ties kept under cover. They 
are pretty well satisfied that ties will season dur- 
ing the rainy winter months if protected from 
the rain. They have found ties to dry sufli- 
ciently for a four months. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting engineer 
of the New York Central and other railroads, 
said he came to the Coast particularly to wit- 
ness the tests of tie treating at the McCormick 
plant at St. Helens and to hear the report of 
the San Francisco Bay marine piling committee. 
He felt richly repaid for making the trip. 


Various Committee Reports 


Reports by six committees, each handling a 
special topic, made up a large part of the for- 
mal proceedings of the convention, and will be- 

‘ 


i 


SOME OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED THE AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


sponse on behalf of the wood preservers, and 
explained what wood-preserving means. 

F. J. Angier, secretary-treasurer, read his 
report, which showed the association to be in 
a very healthy condition. Allowing for deaths 
and those who dropped out, there was a net 
gain of 68 members during the year, making 
the total on Dee. 31, 373. 


Valuable Technical Papers Are Read 


An unusually full program of committee re- 
ports and technical papers was carried out dur- 
ing the sessions of the convention. Brief sum- 
maries of all the formal papers are given be- 
low, with additional reference to those of par- 
ticular importance to lumbermen. 

Ernest Bateman, chemist in the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis.,' described the 
investigations made and results obtained, in 
the isolation of barren oil from coal tar creo- 
sote. 

A report somewhat similar in kind was made 
by R. G. Smith; but it dealt with a prepara- 
tion known as cresoil, the invention of J. C. 
Fitzsimmons, of San Francisco. The conclu- 
sion is that cresoil should be as effective a wood 
preservative as creosote. 

A paper giving the result of some tests with 
zine chloride on the strength of wood was pre- 
sented by T. R. C. Wilson and Ernest Bate- 
man, of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. The results were declared to be 
inconclusive. 

Two papers were read on the subject of 
treated lumber, one dealing specifically with 
the use of such lumber on farms for block floors 
in stables and dairies, lumber for poultry houses, 
staves for silos, posts for fences, and for other 
similar purposes. This paper was presented by 


its history hundreds of years in the past, and 
foresaw great use for wood pipe in years to 
come, 

H. E. Horrocks prepared a paper which dealt 
with creosote treatment for Douglas fir pipe 
staves, and gave a history of their use. A 
stave pipe 5 feet in diameter and 8,000 feet 
long was cited as one of the successes that may 
be credited to creosoted staves. 

Walter Buehler, wood preservation engineer, 
of New York, brought on quite a spirited 
discussion when he read his paper on ‘‘ Wood 
Preservation as a Conservation Policy.” He 
held that the public should be educated as to 
the necessity of wood preservation as a conser- 
vation policy. Fully 46 percent of our wood 
is used on forms where pressure treatment is 
impracticable. In 1914, the best year they 
ever had, the treating concerns handled only 
2% percent of the total treated in this country. 

W. H. Fulweiler’s paper on water gas was of 
a technical nature, but it shows 917 plants in 
the United States manufacturing illuminating 
gas and 596 of these produce carburetted water 
gas which constitutes about 70 percent of the 
product. 


Perforating Treatment for Fir Ties 


William Edwards, representing Greenlee Bros., 
of Rockford, Ill., gave a talk on the construction 
and operation of the wood perforating or in- 
cising machine which has been manufactured by 
that company for use in connection with creo- 
soting processes. 

Charles L. Wheeler, manager of the St. Helens 


\Dock & Terminal Co., of St. Helens, Ore., which 


operates the wood perforating machine prepar- 
ing ties for treatment by the St. Helens Creo- 
soting Co., followed Mr. Edwards. He gave 


come a valuable part of the association’s per- 
manent records. A list of these reports fol- 
lows: 

Fir ties, meaning Douglas fir, received the 
attention of the committee which took up the 
work March 27, 1920. Progress was shown in 
the preservative treatment of the wood when 
used ag railroad ties. Final conclusions must 
wait for the completion of experiments. 

Another committee report follows similar 
lines and likewise considers Douglas fir; but 
its. specific subject is: ‘‘Specifications for 
treatment of creosoted Douglas fir paving 
blocks. ’’ 

The report on ‘‘Pressure Treatment’’ Ws 
not covered by any regular committee of the 
association in previous years, and to that cx- 
tent the committee in charge was on pioncer 
ground, and the report which was finally filed 
will serve as a starting place for future com: 
mittees that may be assigned to this topi. 

A closely related topic, ‘‘Nonpressure Tre: 
ment,’’ was the subject of the report 01 tuo 
committee having that subject for discussion. — 

A committee on ‘‘Inspection” devoted muc's 
of its report to the duties and essential qua 
fications of the inspector, and in outlining te 
work that the inspector ought to do. ; 

The committee on economics considered ‘¢ 
question, ‘‘When are the various nonpressure 
treatments justifiied?’’ That called for more oF 
less discussion of the problems of preservative 
treatment in general. ; 

The committee on service bureau reported in 
favor of establishing this feature this yea". 
The board of managers of the service ee 
will appoint a manager, who will take charge °° 
the work. Educational propaganda on the gen 
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erel subject of wood preservation will be car- 
ried on. Carl G. Crawford, of Louisville, Ky., 
is chairman of the board of managers, which 
was appointed, including Walter Buehler, of 
New York; L. J. Colman, of Seattle; L. C. Dre- 
fahl, of Cleveland; R. S. Manley, of New Or- 
leans; Grant B. Shipley, of Pittsburgh; E. J. 
Stocking, of Chicago. A fund of $60,000 is to 
he raised for use during the next three years 
and a good part of the amount has been pledged. 

About two hundred fifty ladies and gentle- 
men attended the dinner in the Italian Room 
of the St. Francis on Tuesday evening preced- 
ing the joint meeting of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association and the San Francisco 
section of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 

A large gathering of members of both or- 
ganizations then held a joint meeting. F. D. 
Mattos, chairman of the San Francisco Bay ma- 
rine piling committee, brought up the subject 
of their report, which has been published in 
book form with an introduction by the late E. 
M. Blake. 

In the absence of C. E. Grunsky, who pre- 
pared that section of the report, C. L. Hill, of 
the Forest Service, spoke upon ‘‘The Hydro- 
graphy of San Francisco Bay.’’ Lantern 
slides were used to illustrate the subject. Mr. 
Hill explained that the activity of the teredo 
had greatly increased during the last three or 
four years in the upper part of San Francisco 
Bay because of a diminishing flow of fresh 
water from the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers. 


Report on Marine Borer Is Discussed 


Dr. Charles A. Kofoid, of the University of 
California, spoke upon ‘‘The Marine Borers 


of the San Francisco Bay Region.’’ He refer- 
red to matters covered by him in the commit- 
tee’s report. He showed how the teredo, once 
established, can withstand for weeks or months, 
a drop in salinity of the water to less than 10 
parts in 1,000. 

The work of the San Francisco Bay marine 
piling committee was highly commended. The 
following were appointed as the new committee 
to continue the work of the San Francisco ma- 
rine piling survey during the coming year: F. 

D. Mattos, chairman; 
A. A. Brown, C. E. 
Cortes, C. L. Hill, K. 
D. Jurs, Dr. Charles A. 
Kofoid, O. R. West, and 
W. C. Ball. 


Election of Officers 
The election of offi- 





F. J. ANGIER, 
Of Baltimore, Md., 
First Vice President 





cers for the ensuing 
year resulted as fol- 
lows: 


President C. M. Taylor, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


First vice president— 
7. Angier, Baltimore, 


Second vice president 
—H. 8. Valentine, New 
York. 
Secretary-treasurer—George M. Hunt, engi- 
neer —" Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, s. 


Executive committee—R. J. Calder, Galves- 


ton, Tex., and H. S. Sackett, Chicago, IIl. 

Following the election of officers, J. H. Water- 
man paid a tribute to F. J. Angier, who retired 
from the position of secretary-treasurer to ac- 
cept that of first vice president. A rising vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Angier. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Three association members were called by 
death during the last year: Edmund Blake, 
Charles C. Higgins, and Russell A. Griffin. Ap- 
propriate resolutions of respect were passed, and 
letters of condolence were ordered sent to their 
respective families. 

A resolution was passed endorsing the Snell 
bill, which has been approved by the principal 
lumber using organizations and which seeks 
supervision of the timber resources by the Gov- 
ernment in codperation with the States. 

A resolution was passed commending the 
Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., 
and urging that Congress appropriate sufficient 
funds to enable its work to be carried on in ac- 
cordance with the plans of its officers. 

After the offers of New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C., had been duly considered, Chicago 
was adopted as the city for the annual meeting 
in 1922. 

Adjournment followed. 

Tie Men and Wood Preservers’ Joint Dinner 

The joint dinner given by the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers on Thursday 
at 6 p. m. was a brilliant affair held in the 
Colonial Room of the St. Francis and was at- 
tended by a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men. An informal dance followed, from 9 to 
12 p. m. 





TIE PRODUCERS HOLD SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 29.—The third 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers opened in the Italian 
Room in the Hotel St. Francis on the afternoon 
of Jan. 27. The meeting was called to order 
by Treasurer John H. Johnson, in place of the 
late president, Edmund M. Blake, of this city, 
whose recent death was a sad loss to the mem- 
bership. The invocation was delivered by Rev. 
F. W. Clampett. Robert Newton Lynch, vice 
president of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, delivered the address of welcome and 
gave the tie men an illuminating picture of 
the past achievements and future possibilities of 
San Francisco and the Pacific coast. Howard 
Andrews, of Nashville, responded fittingly. 

J. J. Schlafly, secretary of the board of di- 
rectors, acted as secretary of the convention. 
All of the member firms were represented either 
by officers or by their proxies. E. E. Pershall, 
the secretary of the association, was unable to 
attend owing to the illness of Mrs. Pershall. A 
telegram was received here on Jan. 28 telling 
of her death. Flowers were ordered sent in 
the name of the association. 

At the opening session S. M. Hauptman, 
speaking of the late President Edmund M. 
Blake, said that he came before the convention 
with a mingled feeling of reluctance and pleas- 
ure. The reluctance was due to the fact that 

.we are having to hold this meeting without 
his presence in the chair.’’ The pleasure was 
due to the many tributes to his memory received 
from Mr. Blake’s friends. Said Mr. Hauptman: 

During the short time he was with us, I came 
to know him well and to appreciate his fine 
qualities. I wish I could have sat where you 
are and have heard him deliver his address as 
Adal president, I do not know how to speak 
jpn of him. But the many letters and 
torn which came after his death showed 

at the man by his personality and individ- 
uality had made friends. He came here a 
Stranger and soon endeared himself to us. When 
ar leave San Francisco, I want you to feel 
gg all the pleasure you have here was due to 
Mr. Blake. We have taken up his work where 


but we feel that many things were 
left undone that would have been dene heal he 


been here, 
A committee was appointed to draft resolu- 


tions of regret i 
Blake. gret regarding the death of Mr. 


Warren C. Nixon, chairman of the special 
committee on specifications and inspection, said 
that it was the aim of the association to secure 
in future, not only standard tie specifications, 
but also a uniform inspection system. The 
association’s sixty-one member firms produced 
during the last year 50,000,000 ties, or more 
than 50 percent of the total amount of ties 
manufactured in the United States. It is the 
association’s aim to secure a 100 percent repre- 
sentation. He attributed the recent increase in 
growth of the association largely to the efforts 
of the late president, Edmund M. Blake. Dollar 
for dollar, he said, there is today almost as 
much money invested in the production of rail- 
road ties as there is in the production of steel 
rails. This association has been in existence 
two years and it is proposed to emulate the 
large organizations in the lumber industry and 
make it a strong force for improvement in 
conditions, 

On Thursday afternoon, H. M. Cockran, of 
the Union Lumber Co., gave a talk on redwood 
ties illustrated with moving pictures. Practic- 
ally all of the production of split redwood 
ties occurs in Mendocino, Sonoma, Santa Cruz 
and Humboldt counties, California. The in- 
dustry has existed ‘ever since the first railroads 
were built here. The quantity has varied widely, 
depending not only upon the demand, but also 
upon the ability to produce. The average 
annual production is about three million pieces. 
The present practice is to make split ties from 
timber tracts not readily available to sawmills. 
Considerable skill is required, as after felling 
the tree and cross-cutting the log to proper tie 
length, the tie is split to approximate size. Then 
the piece must be hewn with a broad axe to 
approximately smooth surface. 

During the last few years the price paid 
the tie-maker in pile at the tree has increased 
from 10 cents to about 30 cents for a 6x8 8- 
foot tie. These prices are exclusive of stump- 
age. The ties are usually transported to the 
shipping point by sleds to a wagon road and 
taken by autotruck or wagon to the shipping 
point. Split redwood ties are used mostly by 
the railroads in California, Nevada, Arizona and 
a few are exported. The output of sawn red- 
wood ties is much smaller than that of the split 


tie. The proportion of redwood logs sawn into 
ties varies with the relative demand and price 
of sawn ties compared with other specifications 
of redwood lumber. The major part of the 
sawn redwood tie production is exported, mostly 
to the West Coast of South America, Central 
America and the Orient. England and Africa 
have taken large quantities. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 


The principal feature of the association’s 
business was the adoption on Friday morning, 
of the ‘‘ Standard Specifications for Cross Ties.’’ 
They differ very little from the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association’s specifications. 
There is a little difference in the manner of ex- 
pression. They are as follows: 


TIE SPECIFICATIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
TIE PRODUCERS, JAN. 28, 1921 


Specifications for Cross Ties 


MATERIAL 


Kinds of wood—Before manufacturing ties, pro- 
ducers shall ascertain which of the following kinds 
of wood suitable for cross ties will be accepted: 
Ash, beech, birch, catalpa, cedar, cherry, chestnut, 
cypress, elm, fir, gum, hackberry, hickory, larch, 
locust, maple, mulberry, oak, pine, poplar, redwood, 
sassafras, spruce, sycamore, and walnut. Others 
will not be accepted unless specially ordered. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


General quality—aAll ties shall be free from any 
defects that may impair their strength or dura- 
bility as cross ties, such as decay, large splits, large 
shakes, large or numerous holes or knots, or grain 
with slant greater than one in fifteen. 

Resistance to wear—Ties from needleleaved 
woods shall be of compact wood thruout the top 
fourth of the tie, where any inch of radius from 
the pith shall have not less than one-third sum- 
merwood in six or more rings of annual growth, 
or not less than one-half summerwood in fewer 
rings. Ties of coarse wood having fewer rings or 
= * ea aniiae will be accepted if specially or- 

ered. 

Resistance to decay—Ties for use without . 
servative treatment shall not have sapwood wider 
than one-fourth the width of the top of the tie 
between 20 inches and 40 inches from the middle, 
and will be designated as “heart’’ ties. Those with 
more sapwood will be designated as “sap” ties. 

DESIGN 

Dimensions—Before manufacturing ties, pro- 

ducers shall ascertain which of the followin 


lengths, shapes, or sizes will be accepted, an 
whether ties are to be hewed or sawed and in 
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either case whether on the sides as well as on the 
top and the bottom. 

; All ties shall be 8 feet, 8 feet 6 inches, or 9 feet 
ong. 

All ties shall measure as follows thruout both 
sections between 20 inches and 40 inches from the 
middle of the tie: 

Sawed or 

hewed top, 
Grade bottom and sides 
None accepted 6” thick x 6” wide 


top 
6” thick x 7” wide 6” thick x 


on top top 
6” thick x 8” wide 6” thick x 


on top top 
7” thick x 


top 
7” thick x 


wide ‘ 
top 
wide 7” thick x 


Sawed or hewed 
top and bottom 
wide 
wide 
wide 
7” thick x 8” 


on top 
7” thick x 9” 


wide 
wide 


top 
7” thick x 10” wide 


on top 
7” thick x 10” wide 


on top op 
All other usable ties shall be classed as grade 0 
ties. 

*Northern white cedar or tamarack (larch) pole 
ties manufactured from timber measuring 8 inches 
in. diameter under the bark at the small end shall 
be classed as grade 1. 


MANUFACTURE 

All ties shall be straight, well hewed or sawed, 
cut square at the ends, have bottom and top 
parallel, and have bark entirely removed. 


INSPECTION 


Ties will be inspected after delivery at suitable 
and convenient places satisfactory to the railroad, 
which reserves the right-to inspect ties at points of 
shipment or at destination. Ties will be inspected 
at points other than the railroad’s property when- 
ever in the judgment of the railroad there is suf- 
ficient number to warrant it; but the shipper shall 
provide accommodations for the inspector while 
away from rail or steamer lines and transport him 
from or to a railroad station or steamer landing. 

Inspectors will make a reasonably close exami- 
nation of the top, bottom, sides and ends of each 
tie. Each tie will be graded independently without 
regard for the grading of others in the same lot. 
Rafted or boomed ties too muddied for ready ex- 
amination will be rejected. Ties handled over 
hoists will be turned over as inspected. 

Ties will be rejected when decayed in a degree 
sufficient to impair materially their strength and 
durability, except that the following will be 
allowed: In cedar, “pipe or stump rot” up to 
1% inches in diameter and 15 inches deep; in 
cypress, “peck” up to the limitations as to holes; 
and, in pine, “blue sap stain.” 

large hole in woods other than cedar is one 
more than % inch in diameter and 3 inches deep 
within, or more than ‘1 inch in diameter and 3 
inches deep outside the sections of the tie between 
20 inches and 40 inches from its middle. Numer- 
ous holes are any number equalling a large hole in 
damaging effect. 

A large knot is one exceeding in width more than 
one-fourth of the width of the surface on which 
it appears; but such a knot may be allowed if it 
occurs outside the sections of the tie between 20 
inches and 40 inches from its middle. Numerous 
knots are any number equalling a large knot in 
damaging effect. Such holes may be caused in 
manufacture or otherwise. 

shake is a separation of one ring of annual 
growth from another. One which is not over 4 
inches long or 4 inch wide will be allowed. 

A split is a break across annual rings. One 
which is not over 10 inches long will be allowed 
provided. a satisfactory anti-splitting device has 
been properly applied. 

A tie will be considered straight: (1) When a 
straight line along the top from the middle of one 
end to the middle of the other end is entirely with- 
in the tie; (2) when a straight line along a side 
from the middle of one end to the middle of the 
other is everywhere more than 2 inches from the 
top and bottom of the tie. 

A tie is not well hewed or sawed when its sur- 
faces are cut into with score-marks more than % 
inch deep or when its surfaces are not even. 

The lengths, thicknesses and widths specified are 
minimum dimensions. Ties over 1 inch more in 
thickness, over 3 inches more in width, or over 
; — more'in length will. be degraded or re- 
jected. 

The top and bottom of a tie will be considered 
parallel if the difference in the thicknesses at the 
two sides or ends does not exceed 1% inch; that is, 
one side may be 7% inches, while the other is 6% 
inches wide; or one end may be 6% inches, while 
the other is 7% inches thick. 

All thicknesses and widths apply to the sections 
of the tie between 20 inches and 40 inches from 
the middle of the tie. All determinations of widths 
will be made on the top of the tie, which is the 
narrower of the horizontal surfaces. 

Ties which are oversize will be accepted as fol- 
lows: 8 inches to 9 inches x 9 inches to 12 inches 
as Grade 4; 9 inches to 10 inches x 9 inches to 
12 inches as Grade 8. Ties over 10 inches thick or 
over 12 inches wide on top will be rejected. Ties 
will be graded up by their smaller ends and graded 
down by their larger ends. The dimensions of the 
tie will not be averaged. 

Split redwood ties are permitted a slight varia- 
tion in size, but such variation must not be more 
than \% inch one way or %4 inch two ways. 

DELIVERY 


Ties delivered on the premises of the railroad 
for inspection shall be stacked not less than 10 
feet from the nearest ravi of any track at suitable 


and convenient places: but not at public crossings. 
nor where they will interfere with the view of 
trainmen or of people approaching the railroad. 
Ties shall be stacked in alternate layers of two 
and seven, the bottom layer to consist of two ties 
‘kept at least six inches above the ground. The 
second layer shall consist of seven ties laid cross- 
wise of the first layer. When the ties are rec- 
tangular, the two outside ties of the layers of 
seven and the layers of two shall be laid on their 
sides. The ties in layers of two shall be laid at 
the extreme ends of the ties in the layers of seven. 
No stack may be more than twelve layers high, 
and there shall be five feet between stacks to 
facilitate inspection. Ties which have stood on 
their ends on the ground will be rejected. 

Bach stack shall have fastened to it a tag on 
which is written the owner’s name and address, 
the date when stacked and the number of ties of 
each kind of wood in the stack. 

All ties are at the owner’s risk until accepted. 
All rejected ties shall be removed within one 
month after inspection. 

Ties shall be stacked as grouped below. Only 
the kinds of wood named in a group may be 
stacked together. 

CLASS U—-TIES WHICH MAY BE USED UNTRPATED 

Group Ua Group Uc 
Black locust “Heart” Cedars 
White oak ‘“Heart” Cypress 
Black walnut “Heart” Redwood 

Group Ub Group Ud 
“Heart” Douglas fir ‘Heart’? Catalpa 
“Heart” Pines “Heart” Chestnut 

“Heart” Red mulberry 
“Heart” Sassafras 
CLASS T—TIES WHICH SHOULD BE TREATED 

Group Ta Group Tc 
Ashes Beach 
Hickories 5; Birches 
“Sap” black locust Cherries 
Red oaks Gums 
“Sap” black walnut Hart maples 
Honey locust Group Td 

Group Tb “Sap” catalpa 
“Sap” cedars “Sap” chestnut 
“Sap” cypress Elms 
“Sap” Douglas fir Hackberry 
Hemlocks Soft maples 
Larches “Sap” mulberries 
“Sap” pines Poplars 
“Sap” redwood “Sap” sassafras 

Spruces 

Sycamore 

White walnut 
SHIPMENT 

Ties forwarded in cars or vessels shall be sepa- 
rated therein according. to the above groups, and 
also according to the above sizes if inspected be- 
fore loading. : 


Technical Papers Are Presented 


After the tie specifications had been adopted, 
A. A. Baxter, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. read a paper on the ‘‘ Production of 
Douglas Fir Cross Ties for Export’’; the secre- 
tary read a paper by R. A. Calvin, of the Kettle 
River Lumber Co., on ‘‘The Relation Between 
Tie Producers, Treating Plants and the Rail- 
roads;’’ J. S. Magladry, Bohemia Lumber Co. 
discussed ‘‘The Function and Necessity of the 
Small Mill in Tie Production.’’ Clarence Oddie, 
attorney and western representative of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, discussed 
‘A Synopsis of the Administration of Section 
10 of the Clayton Antitrust Act.’’ Howard 
Andrews, Nashville Tie Co., discussed ‘‘ Various 
Factors Entering Into Cost of Delivered Cross 
Ties to Both Producing and Non-Producing 
Roads. ’’ 

Friday afternoon papers were read by R. J. 
Witherell, of L. D. Leach & Co., Chicago, on 
‘«The Use of Mechanical Power in the Pro- 
duction of Cross Ties;’’ by Paul G. Redington, 
district forester, United States Forest Service, 
on ‘‘An Analysis of the Proposed National 
Forestry Legislation;’’ by C. L. Hill, in charge 
of office Forest Products, on ‘‘ Timber Resources 
of the United States with Special Reference to 
the Pacific Coast;’’ by H. 8. Sackett, Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, on ‘‘ Increased 
Cost of Renewals and Its Effect upon the Per- 
missible First Cost of Ties in the Traek;’’ by 
A.' Revert, Verdi Lumber Co., on ‘‘The Lamin- 
ated Tie;’’ by John Foley, Pennsylvania system, 
on ‘‘The Tie Supply of the Future.’’ 

Resolutions Passed 

Resolutions were passed expressing sincerest 
sympathy and regrets for the irreparable loss of 
the president, E. M. Blake, who met a most un- 
timely death recently in San Francisco, Thanks 
were given to Mrs. M. E. Kemp, who after Mr. 
Blake’s death carried thru the plans made by 
him to a most efficient conclusion. Appreciation 
was also expressed for the successful entertain- 
ment given members and friends during the 
trip to the western States, and thanks were 


given to the individuals and organizations \}\o 
aided in this work. The ladies of San Francisco 
were especially mentioned for their acts of kiod- 
ness shown to the wives and daughters of mem: 
bers on the trip. Sympathy was expressed over 
the death of Mrs. E. E. Pershall, the wife of 
the association’s secretary. It was also resolv i 
that Congress be urged to take prompt acti» 
to make available funds due the railroads iy 
the Federal Government as provided in Sen:ie 
bill No. 4841, and House of Representarive 
bills Nos. 1551 and 15713. 


Election of Officers 


The Friday evening session was devoted 
the report of the nominating committee, (\) 
election of officers and the adoption of reseln- 
tions. Officers were elected as follows: 

sn peaaaaaaiiae R. McCormick, San Fra: 
cisco. 

First vice president—John H. Johnson, R 
mond, Ind. 

Second vice president—R. J. Witherell, Ch} 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary—Warren C. Nixon, St. Louis, M« 

Treasurer—J. J. Schlafly, St. Louis, Mo. 

The regional vice presidents elected were: 

Pacific Coast—Alfred H. Onsted, Tacoma; 
ar Mountain—George Loff, Evanston 
worth Central—M. H. Schussler, Minneapolis. 
; South Central—J. W. Fristoe, St. Louis; 

Northeastern—Timmons MHarmount, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; 

Southeastern—Howard Andrews, Nashville 

The election of Charles R. McCormick, of 
San Francisco, as president of the association 
for the coming year was a fitting recognition 
of his great services to the tie-making industry. 
The late President E. M. Blake was production 
engineer for Charles R. McCormick & Co, whose 
interests at St. Helens, Ore., include three saw- 
mills and a creosoting plant where large numbers 
of ties have been cut and treated. The first 
tie-perforating machine in commercial use was 
installed at St. Helens and the tests made there 
have excited great interest. Mr. McCormick 
did everything possible, with the assistance of 
his staff, to make the convention a success and 
is behind the association heart and soul. 

The annual convention, in 1922 will be held 
in Chicago, Jan. 26-27, during the same week 
ag that of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. After making this decision the 
convention adjourned. 


San Franciscans Entertain Visitors 


The lumbermen of San Francisco and 
surrounding territory had heard of the way tlie 
convention delegates were entertained en route 
in the Northwest, and they resolved to show 
them that California’s hospitality could not be 
outdone. The fir, redwood and white and sugar 
pine interests cooperated with the entertainment 
committee, R. L. France, chairman, with the re- 
sult that an elaborate program was prepare! 
Sight-seeing trips, excursions to points on ‘! 
bay and to manufacturing plants were arrange 
for the visitors. Theater parties and automo- 
bile trips for the lady visitors were included \» 
the program. The arrangements at the Ho' 
St. Francis were very complete. 

On Tuesday, a complimentary luncheon w': 
given the ladies at Hotel Oakland in Oakla: 
During the afternoon they were taken on © 
automobile tour of the transbay region, vis?’ 
ing numerous points of interest in Oakland 9nd 
Berkeley. A magnificent view of San Prov 
cisco Bay was enjoyed from the hills reaclo« 
by the Skyline boulevard. The ladies wo" 
guests at a theater party in the evening. — 

On Wednesday afternoon, the ladies en}. 

a steamer trip on the bay to Vallejo and © 
Mare Island Navy Yard and dinner was serv 
on the return trip. In the evening there w°’ 
theater parties. A trip to Mt. Tamalpais \:° 
enjoyed on Friday morning. | 

A large party of convention delegates “' 
their ladies left San Francisco on Friday eo 
ning for a trip to the redwoods, via the Nor: 
western Pacific railroad. The Pacific Lum‘: 
Co. arranged for Pullman car accommodaticn: 
and entertained the visitors during the triv 
They inspected this company’s logging ope!’ 
tions on Saturday morning and went to Scot 
in the afternoon, where they saw the larg: 
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redwood mills in California in operation. They 
werg greatly interested in the felling and saw- 
ing of the giant redwood timber. 

Yoo much praise can not be given to the 
work of the entertainment committee, of which 
R. L. France, of the Southern Pacific Co., was 
chairman, and Mrs. M. E. Kemp, secretary. 

‘arl C. Crawford, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Creosoting Co., of Louisville, Ky., stated 
that the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion had had a wonderful trip. 


THE CONCATENATION 

SaN Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 27.—The first 
concatenation of Hoo-Hoo held in the San Fran- 
ciseo Bay district this year was gotten up by 
M. L. Euphrat, the new Vicegerent, with the 
idea of entertaining the visitors to the conven- 
tions of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers. There was a get-together 
dinner at the San Francisco Commercial Club 
at 6.30 p. m. attended by a large number of 
local and visiting Hoo-Hoo. 

The officers for the concatenation were: Vice- 
gerent, M. L. Euphrat; Senior Hoo-Hoo, R. C. 
Parker; Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. A. Hiscox (acting 


Coos Bay Lumber Co., Oakland; Charles John 
Roberts, Coast Case Goods Co., Berkeley; Ensley 
Wilburn Peery, Hartman & Peery, Boulder 
Creek; Smith Davis Hicks, The Rodd Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Frank W. Trower was selected to prepare a 
letter of condolence to be sent to the family of 
the late Brother Edmund M. Blake, who died 
on Jan. 12. 


The Rev. Peter Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, 
who is spending the winter in San Francisco and 
is chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, was introduced and 
gave a witty and eloquent talk. 

A jazz orchestra furnished music for the 
occasion and a cabaret entertainment, arranged 
for thru T. T. Lerch as stage manager, was 
greatly appreciated by all the guests. 





South Asks Tariff Protection 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 31.—Forty industries rep- 
resented at the second annual congress of the 
Southern Tariff Association, held at Atlanta, 
Jan. 27, 28 and 29, on the final day of the con- 
vention endorsed the enactment of emergency 
and protective tariff legislation and pledged 
themselves ‘‘each to the other in securing such 
legislation necessary to protect each and every 
American industry against destruction by for 
eign competition. ’’ 

Recommendations of the congress were em- 
bodied in the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, which was adopted. This report in- 
cluded not only the recommendations of the 





The above illustration is of the exhibit of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
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‘ich furnished the background. 
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cdo in the spring. 


-he recent National Farmers’ Exposition in that city. 
19 of course the home building idea was strongly stressed by the painting of an attractive home 
Literature pertaining to home construction was distributed dur- 
; the exposition as well as samples of wallboard and similar building material. 

display are described as most satisfactory, indicating that there will be active building in 


This display featured “lawn furniture,” 


The results from 





!. J. O’Connor) ; Bojum, Charles M. Rose; 

‘rwock, Hewitt Davenport; Gurdon, Walter 

‘Medill; Areanoper, W. H. Woods; Custoca- 

©. H. Johnson; Scrivenoter, J. Walter 
The following were initiated: 


y Benjamin Gamerston, of J. R. Hanify 
Jonald R. Phillips, J. R. Hanify Co.; Wil- 
avid Dunning, Little River Redwood Co.; 
Faull, Hammond Lumber Co.; Edward 

Sing, with J.-M. Huddart; Henry Martin 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.; Garry 
Cennett, Hill & Morton; John Lawrence 

{ ‘harles Nelson Co.; John Augustus Nel- 

1 1dden & Christenson; Allan Lloyd Moses, 

\. ttoward & Co.; M. A. Richley, Charles R. 
ormick & Co.; William Amasa Huddart, with 
_Uuddart; Fred W. Brose, Charles R. Mc- 

i & Co.; Waldemar Harold Hamm, Mac- 

« Harrington; Alfred Robert McCul- 
icCullough Lumber Co.; Elmer Francis 

J. R. Hanify Co.; Frank Bartlett Mac- 

jer. “acomber Savidge Lumber Co.; Chaun- 
Bawa ‘inton Stibich, with Frederic S. Palmer; 
Waleer- ee Blatter, Teicheira Lumber Co., 
M ones tad William Wade Morrison, Pittsburgh & 
Ate ‘ Railroad Co., Kittanning, Pa.; John 
Seeae « Colombo, Colombo-Fuller Lumber Co.., 
Lumb riggers Enoch William Holmberg, Coos Bay 
“umber Co., Oakland; Axel Rantala Holmberg. 


congress as a whole but those of each industrial 
group represented in the convention. 


Urge Immediate Passage of Fordney Bill 


Important recommendations of the congress 
were embodied in a message to be sent to Presi- 
dent-elect Harding and to the members of Con- 
gress, which follows in part: 


This convention, called by sixteen Southern gov- 
ernors and composed of delegates from eighteen 
Southern States, represents every important South- 
ern industry, and truly reflects the thought and 
aspirations of the people of the South regarding 
the great economic question now confronting the 
country. 

Due largely to foreign competition, all of the 

Southern industries represented in this convention 
are in a desperate condition, including agriculture, 
live stock, mining, manufacturing and forest prod- 
ucts. 
We are for the full employment and a living wage 
for the wage earner, a living price for products of 
the farm, the: mine and the factory. We believe 
that it is essential for the endurance of prosperity 
to have an adequate tariff that will protect the 
product and industry of our people against foreign 
competition. In the long run this will mean 
cheaper cost of living to the consumer, as well as 
greater buying power. 


ane therefore petition the President and Con- 
- To enact at the earliest date possible the emer- 
gency tariff law with the Senate amendments and 
to enact a permanent tariff law that will afford 
both revenue to the Government and protection to 
agriculture and industry. 

At the same time the congress adopted a reso- 
lution imploring the southern and western sena- 
tors to permit the Fordney emergency tariff bill 
to come to an immediate vote. Copies were 
wired to every western and southern senator. 

Some two thousand or more southern business 
men, including governors and other State offi- 
cials, representatives of chambers of commerce 
and other commercial and industrial associa- 
tions thruout the South and prominent indus- 
trial leaders, attended the second annual con- 
gress. There were several hundred women also 
in attendance, members of the women’s divi- 
sion of the association. 


Speakers Outline Purposes of the Congress 


John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and also president of the Southern 
Tariff Association, presided at all of the ses- 
sions. Expressing the purpose of the associa- 
tion in an address at the opening session Mr. 
Kirby stated: 

The purpose of the Southern Tariff Congress is 
to provide a nonpartisan forum for the discussion 
of public policies and especially with respect to 
tariff levies and their effect on the productive indus- 
try of the South. The association is unalterably 
epposed to a doctrine of free raw material, because 
that is a direct discrimination against the pro- 
ducer. 

The appointment of an intelligent, non- 
partisan committee to make a careful study of 
conditions in those countries with which the 
United States does business was advocated by 
Gov. John Parker, of Louisiana. 

It was clearly pointed out by various speak- 
ers and officials of the association that there 
are a number of southern products on which 
there is no tariff at all, and one of the princi- 
pal objects of the association will be to bring 
about some sort of a tariff on such products. 

An attack upon the Federal Reserve System 
and a denunciation of the methods of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on the second day of the 
conference precipitated a situation which re- 
sulted in a number of heated debates with dele- 
gates on both sides of the fence. 

‘¢The object toward which the nation should 
direet its industrial policy is the building of 
manhood and womanhood,’’ Calvin Coolidge, 
Vice President-elect, declared. While the sub- 
ject of his address was ‘‘ Americanism,’’ he de- 
fended the protective tariff. 


Favor Tariff to Protect Lumber Industry 


While numerous resolutions were adopted by 
the congress covering the specific industries of 
the South, in addition to the resolution pre- 
viously referred to in this report, those of par- 
ticular interest to the lumber industry are as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the various organizations and 
committees representing the agricultural, live 
stock, manufacturing and forest products be earn- 
estly requested to file briefs and resolutions with 
the Southern Tariff Association, definitely stating 
their tariff requirements in order. that a broad and 
comprehensive campaign of publicity may be car- 
ried on to better acquaint the political and eco- 
nomic leaders of the nation witn their problems, 
as especially regards tariff matters. 

We favor adequate tariff schedules for all prod- 
acts of the forest. including lumber, naval stores, 
wood pulp and other products affected by foreign 
competition. 

We believe in the fullest development ef our 
manufacturing industries and favor such tariff 
schedules as will equalize the cost of production in 
this country with that of foreign countries where 
wages and standards of living are below our stand- 
ard. - 
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Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Association’s 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Is Largely Attended 


MuscatTingE, Iowa, Feb.'2.—The twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, which opened 
here today, brought a large and representative 
attendance. 

C. M. Porter, president, of Oskaloosa, pre- 
sided. The first session was opened with sing- 
ing of popular songs in which all joined. 

Fred Beach, of Muscatine, welcomed the con- 
vention in behalf of the local lumbermen and 
Hugh Harrington, of North English, responded 
on behalf of the association. 


The President’s Address 


President Porter then delivered his address, 
which follows in part: 


I will venture to assert that the most of you 
will agree to the statement that they have become 
better lumber merchants thru the influence and 
opportunities for acquiring information offered by 
lumber associations and their conventions. It is 
conceded that the best part of this session is that 
in which the dealers enter into discussion of the 
various matters presented. When a regular ex- 
perience meeting develops and a large number ex- 
press their views and experiences, real, valuable, 
practical, every day information is bound to come 
out and you have made the convention worth more 
to yourselves than had you merely listened to the 
special speakers, instructive and entertaining as 
they may be. Perhaps your own idea may be 
wrong and, if so, it is worth money to find it out. 
If your idea is right it is worth something to the 
other dealer. If you get a new idea about your 
business, and it is a good one, and then go home 
and use it, you are a better dealer and your com- 
munity is better served because you are a better 
dealer. Hence what ft costs you and our friends 
to hold this convention is an investment on which 
there are returns to you, to your customers and to 
our friends, for if you are a better dealer and 
therefore more prosperous they are sharers in your 
prosperity. I hope that the periods set aside for 
dealer discussion will be filled to the limit with 
remarks on the subjects considered and no one 
who has something to say will fail to express his 
ideas and views. I have heard many complimentary 
remarks about the conventions held by our associa- 
tion. They were complimentary to the extent of 
praising its social features and the “good times” 
we have had. That’s fine and I am strong for the 
development of this part of our meeting. At the 
same time I believe that we should not forget the 
real business of an organization of this kind and 
strive to have a convention that will merit com- 
mendation for that help in your business which you 
receive from it and your association membership, 
as well as an occasion for a pleasant social outing. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
The next order of business was the report of 
Secretary-treasurer R. J. Reaney, of Columbus 
Junction, which follows in part: 


I hope you will pardon me if I draw a compari- 
son between a year ago and now. A year ago lum- 
bermen and, in fact, dealers of every kind of mer- 
chandise, were worrying about where they could 
get the supply of material needed in their line of 
business and where the price was grins to, but the 
peak of the price was then reached, and with lum- 
ber it has been a gradual decline down to the 
present time, and as the peak was then reached I 
believe the bottom has now been reached, and it 
looks like from now on you could figure that prices 
were not going any lower, and let the public know 
of this fact by advertising it. 


Likes the “Invite Him to Dinner” Idea 


I believe we can encourage building, as far as 
the lumber end of it is concerned, by letting the 
fact be known, and in order to protect ourselves 
with the other lines of business that enter so 
largely into the modern home we should see that 
the cost of heating and plumbing and masonry, 
plastering, painting and hardware on a job should 
also fall into line and come down in proportion 
to lumber, for it is these lines more than lumber 
that cost in a modern home. There is a splendid 
article along this line in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Jan. 22, on page 80 and 81, entitled “Invite 
Him to Dinner.” It is not right that the high 
cost of building should be attributed to the high 
cost of lumber when it has come down about one- 
third in price, while the other things that go into a 
building have not come down. 


Should Advertise to Share Farm Demand 


To my mind the best opportunity to do business 
for some time will be with the farmer, for while 
they are not getting what they should for what 
they have to sell there are a ay many little im- 
provements needed all the time on a farm that 
take lumber, and as a general thing the most of 
the farmers are able to do this work themselves, 
or with the help of the hired man; consequently 
it doesn’t cost as much as if they hired a mechanic 
to do the work. Then there is a great advertising 
campaign being conducted by the Southern Pine 
and West Coast manufacturers in all the leading 
farm papers, but unless you are wide awake this 


will help the mail order houses and cut-to-order 
houses more than it does you, as they also have 
their ads in the same papers and their hooks are 
well baited. 
The Benefits of Association Membership 

What the associations are doing to help you will 
be told by Mr. Pfund, the secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and if you are 
not already a member you ought to get in touch 
with it by becoming a member, as the insurance 
feature of it will more than pay your membership 
dues in the saving it makes you. Our own associa- 
tion is growing somewhat. There are now 134 
yards in active membership of the association and 
92 yards in our territory that are not members 
These yards have all had an invitation to meet with 
us, and whether they are members or not we are 
glad to have them with us, as we believe they will 
be benefited by mingling with their fellow lumber- 
men, and when we come to that part of our pro- 
gram in regard to new members we hope that a 
number of them will join with us. 


Tells About Builders’ Supply Association 


The Chair then announced that R. G. Bach- 
man, of Des Moines, executive secretary of the 
recently organized Iowa Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation, would tell about the policies and pur- 
poses of that organization, of which, Mr. Bach- 


C. M. PORTER, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; 


Retiring President 


JOHN W. FISHER, 
Long Beach, Calif. ; 


Retiring Vice President 


man later said, 80 percent of the lumber dealers 
pe members. Mr. Bachman spoke in part as 
ollows: 


There are a number of questions of grave im- 
portance which in my opinion could be aaornmend 
at length here this afternoon, but before touch- 
ing on them I want to tell you something about 
the association which I represent, and of which 
I should say 80 og of the dealers present 
are already members. 

Association Shows Amazing Growth 

Just a year ago, skeptics, critics, pessimists 
and glooms, all had their place amour the lob- 
byists at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
particularly when it was rumored that an Iowa 
Building Material Dealers’ Association was to 
be organized. But the twentieth rolled around 
with a handful of dealers remaining over from 
the meeting of the Central & Northeastern Iowa 
Lumber Association. That apparently insignifi- 
cant little group of Iowa lumbermen, led by Wil- 
liam H. Price, then president of the Des Moines 
Building Material Co., of Des Moines, and spon- 
sored by such men as E. M. Sunderland, Omaha; 

-_T. Barber, of Grinnell; J. W. Pickner, of 
Cedar Rapids; and L. C. Perkins, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, formed the nucleus or heart of the Iowa 
Builders’ Supply Association. 

Last February the Iowa Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation was started on its journey to success 
with forty-two yards, since that time the most 
phenomenal progress has been made of any State 
builders’ supply association yet formed, from the 
standpoint of organization and accomplishment. 
The membership now practically touches the 
four hundred mark, representing a buying power 
in the State of approximately eight hundred of 
the best and most progressive yards. This 
means that considerably over half of the total 
number of yards in the State are now affiliated 
with the Iowa Builders’ Supply Association. 
District Meetings Result in Harmonious Relations 


You have a map of the State of Iowa with lines 
drawn thru it and numbered from one to thirty. 
It will illustrate a part of our manner of dividing 


the State into various districts. At the time of 
making up these various districts, it was the 
urpose to make it convenient for the dealers 
n every particular district to meet where all tiie 
dealers in that district could reach one point in 
the territory in which to hold meetings when 
desired, easily, quickly, economically. is pian 
is in accord with good organization methods, and 
the wisdom of it will be self evident, particulariy 
from the standpoint of friction existing in s> 
many of the communities, which tends to lessen 
the standards of the building material business, 
jo is exceedingly harmful to the public in gen- 
eral. 

After all is said and done isn’t it simply pure 
“cussedness” that causes so much friction to be 
found among the dealers of a particular line in 
any locality? The fact of the matter is, the 
problems dissolve themselves in the problems 
of human nature, if you ever get into a heart to 
heart talk with your competitor. 


One Instance of Benefits of Codperation 


I have in my mind an instance which was 
brought to my attention—a medium sized town in 
Northwestern Iowa where three dealers had been 
fighting like cats and dogs for six years, the 
result being that none of them were enjoying 
even slight existence much less making a fair, 
legitimate profit. A meeting of that.district was 
called shortly after the Iowa Bulders’ Supply 
Association was formed. Only a few members 
attended. A second meeting was called and the 
auditorium and Chamber of Commerce in one of 
the biggest towns in that district was jammed to 
the doors. Two or three of these meetings where 
the dealers were placed at the same table at 
lunch, and where they came in contact with their 
competitors on a more friendly and mutually in- 
teresting basis, and the difficulties were ironed 
out in a fashion that met with the approval of 
not only every dealer in that district, but every 
manufacturer who shipped his products in there 
and to the ultimate benefit of the community at 
large. I merely cite this one instance. There 
are many more like it in the State of lowa where 
our district meetings plan has met with astound- 
ing success. : 

We never get from a business more than we 
put into it. Doesn’t this situation half way con- 
vince you that ethical problems aren’t nearly as 
hard as they sound? on’t you believe that by 
being just an ordinary human and getting out to 
these district meetings and mixing up with the 
other fellows, you could lose a lot of ‘‘cussed- 
ness,’”’ or induce someone else to lose his? 


Dealer Can Prove His Value as Distributer 


Our organization sincerely believes that the 
legitimate retail lumber and building material 
dealer is the logical link between production and 
consumption and accordingly has chosen for its 
biggest object 100 percent distribution. Not to 
secure that mode of distribution by brute force 
if such were possible, but by showing the pro- 
ducers 100 percent dealer codperation, facts. fig- 
ures and common sense, that it is best for manu- 
facturers, dealers and the community at large to 
distribute his products in this fashion. 

In this whole fabric of things we should clearly 
understand that we, as distributers of building 
suplies, owe definite responsibilites to: (a) The 
public; (b) the manufacturers; (c) ourselves; (d) 
poe legitimate competitors. Suppose we analyze 
them— ; 

We owe to the public: Intelligent appreciation 
of the a material needs of our town and 
State; careful instruction of employees who serve 
the public; thoro knowledge of materials and 
their availability; education of the public con- 
cerning materials and service rendered, which 
can be accomplished, (a) by advertising; (b) by 
personal explanations and demonstrations. 

We owe to the manufacturer: Adequate repre- 
sentation; dealers to be selling representatives, 
not merely oe of commissions; dealers to 
understand and uphold sales policies of manu- 
facturer, when properly formulated, meaniis 
(a) differentials should be respected, (b) brand 3 
upheld; dealer to provide adequate storage 10 
stock; provide adequate facilities for distribut om 
meaning delivery; dealer to maintain financie 
integrity. o 

Dealer’s obligation to. himself: Dealer should 
demand education from sources of supply con- 
cerning nature, uses and limitations of each line 
he handles; dealer should analyze his cost of 
doing business and recognize all elements in- 
volved; dealer should insist to all parties = 
livable margins on all materials handled; dea er 
should demonstrate that he is entitled to —- 
sideration and fair profit as an honest servar 
of the public enanget in an important, necessary, 
and reputable business. aie 

Dealer's responsibility to his direct comp¢ oad 
tor: Dealer must concede the right of his ol 
petitor to legitimate and unhampered operat re 
dealer should recognize competition as honest 
until conclusively proved dishonest; dealer Lo 
recognize that true competition is compet ni 
service to the public—not cut prices, howev®" 
when such prices impair or destroy reasona = 
margins, thus jeopardizing a legitimate rer. 
of the public; dealer must recognize that he - 
grow only thru the acknowledgment of — a“ 
tive excellence in service rendered; dea’ ues As 
recognize that for his own benefit he should @ 
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sume the true sportsman’s attitude when con- 
fronted with the loss of business to his competi- 
tor Ra». gained the coveted business by fair 
methods. 

"The whole thing simmers down to persistent 
and consistent organization to gain benefits by 
common counsel: To present a united front; 
to promote education of all parties; to help the 
other dealers enjoy advantages that a legitimate 
dealer should enjoy. Every step of the way we 
are assisting rather than conflicting with the 
various lumbermen’s associations in the State. 
We have their support in every instance and in 
reciprocation, therefore, we want to extend the 
helping hand to them wherever possible. 

Mr. Bachman’s address precipitated a warm 
discussion regarding the distribution thru deal- 
ers and others of cement and other building 
materials. 

Tells of Cement Manufacturers’ Difficulties 

The Chair explained that the program pro- 
vided for an address by a representative of the 
cement manufacturers’ association and that the 
discussion should follow that address. How- 
ever, as no such person was present, Charles 
Nutt, a representative of the Hawkeye Portland 
Cement Co., of Des Moines, was asked to speak. 
Mr. Nutt explained the difficulties that the ce- 
ment manufacturers had labored under last year 
in the way of car shortage, coal and other 
strikes ete. He assured the dealers that com- 
panies’ bins are now full and mills will close if 
dealers do not begin to buy, and when the rush 
comes conditions similar to those of last year 
may prevail. 

Merchandising of Silos Discussed 

The problem of silo building and direct sell- 
ing-of silos was discussed as an incident to the 
main question of distribution. It was said that 
some silo manufacturers were disposed to sell 
thru the dealers if the latter gave the proper 
coéperation. Most of the discussion had refer- 
ence to substitute materials. 

Committees Appointed 


At the conclusion of the discussion the Chair 
announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 


Enrollment—Joe Furlong, Keokuk; R. R. Wa- 


terman, Ottumwa, and J. A. Baker, Oskaloosa. 


Auditing—J. H. Kendig, Muscatine; W. P. 
Barber, Monroe, and W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis. 


Nominating—C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa; I. E. 
Mathew, Oskaloosa, and Charles Lyon, Fairfield. 


Resolutions—W.. A. Hudler, Leighton; F. A. 
Van Fleck, Clinton, and George Angell, Keokuk. 
The session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MuscaTinsn, Iowa, Feb. 3.—The morning 
session was opened with an address by C. T. 
Simmons, of the Muscatine State Bank, Musca- 
tine, who in discussing credit said that the dis- 
turbing forces will operate less adversely this 
year, that business conditions are improving 
and that this year will be much better than 
last. C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, told about 
promoting boys’ and girls’ pig clubs and the op- 
portunities in that direction for lumbermen to 
codperate with the farmers. J. H. Kendig, 
Muscatine Lumber & Coal Co., and Hugh Har- 
rington, North English, spoke briefly on the 
same subject. 

Chairman Porter explained that the associa- 
tion’s directors thought it was a good plan to 
have a representative fir millman explain what 
happened to shipments last year. Ralph Burn- 
side, now a millman but formerly a retailer 
and one of the founders of this association, 
was unable to be present. Mr. Burnside had 
prepared a paper, which Mr. Porter read. [This 
paper immediately follows this report. — 
Epitor.] After reading it Mr. Porter said 
that it had reference to troubles already past. 
If Mr. Burnside were present the retailers would 
have pleasure in presenting their side of the 
case. 

M. E. Sperry, St. Louis, said that south- 
ern pine and fir prices were at or below the level 
where they will be stabilized. More lumber was 
bought last month than for two months the lat- 
ter part of last year. At present prices he con- 
sidered lumber a good buy. 

The entertainment Wednesday night was fur- 
nished by the Moonlight Club, composed of 


wholesalers and salesmen, which entertainment 
included a glee club, jazz band singers and 
dancers, followed by a dance for the dealers 
and their wives. 

The entertainment by local dealers includes 
a banquet and theater party tonight, with a 
dance following the show. The ladies were en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Country Club and 
a theater party Wednesday and Thursday. 

One hundred fifty-five retailers and sixty-five 
ladies are registered. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MuscatTInE, Iowa, Feb. 3.—At the afternoon 
session the nomination committee reported, ree- 
ommending the following for officers of the 
association for the ensuing year, and they were 
elected : 

President—Ed Kirkpatrick, Keota. 

Vice president—John Wormhowdt, Ottumwa. 


Secretary—R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction (re- 
elected). 


Directors for two years—Joseph_ Hill, Musca- 
tine; W. A. Hudler, Leighton, and J. H. Graham, 
Burlington. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the hosts, 
and trade press and asking the Iowa railroads 
to permit stop overs so neighbor dealers can 
share carload lots. 

Invitations from Burlington and Ottumwa to 
hold the next convention of the association at 
either of those places were received and referred 
to the directors. 


After a short discussion of the shingle pack 
George Angel commended the group advertis- 
ing of the Illinois dealers and said the dealer 
eventually must sell the completed job up to the 
turning over of the key. 

Harrison Hatton, field man of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, who was late 
getting to the convention on account of a wreck, 
will explain the plan service of his association 
tonight. 

The directors selected Burlington for the place 
for holding the next annual. 











This discussion is not intended as a sermon, 
as the subject might be thought to imply. It is, 
however, intended to consider and draw attention 
to a decidedly low state of business morals into 
which not only lumber but all business seems to 
have fallen in the last year or two. Briefly stated, 
it is a discussion of the tendency of sellers on a 
rapidly advancing market to favor the newer, 
higher priced orders in his shipping and to treat 
indifferently, delay shipment of or entirely ignore 
until prices have again declined the older lower 
priced orders on his books; or, on the other hand, 
on a swiftly declining market of buyers to become 
overtechnical regarding goods received and make 
unreasonable claims or to get a bad case of “can- 
celitis.’” The question is a really serious one 
affecting all business and merits candid good na- 
tured discussion in an honest effort to improve a 
condition which in the interest of high standards 
of business must be remedied. ‘I'he current story 
on this phase of business is of the retail merchant 
who wired the eastern manufacturer to “cancel 
Immediately my order for goods,” to which the 
manufacturer replied, “Can’t cancel immediately ; 
you will have to wait your turn.” 

I believe this question can’t be dealt with suc- 
cessfully unless approached with the thought that 
both parties may be equally at fault and with a 
spirit of willingness on the part of each to clean 
their own door yard. 


Interested as Both Producer and Retailer 


I will not be so foolish as to state how many 
years T have been in the lumber business, altho 
Some of you know pretty close to it. If I did tell 
you, some would say, “You are a ‘has been’; 
others that “You are old enough to know better 
by this time,” 

it is sufficient to say that two-thirds of my 
active lumber experience has been in the retail and 
buying end, and one-third in the producing and 
Selling end. During this latter third I have re- 
tained my financial interest in the retail business 

*Address read at annual meeting of South- 
eastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muscatine, lowa, Feb. 2 and 3. 


Business Honesty’ 


[By Ralph H. Burnside, President Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.] 


and have thus kept reasonably close touch with it 
and its problems. It may interest you to know 
that I call my retail yard investment my “bread 
basket,” and believe me, there would have been 
some hungry times for me most of the years I 
have been in the manufacturing business had I 
not kept my bread basket. 

I trust that because of my having been both 
buyer and seller I have a reasonably judicial aspect 
of the situation. 


Better Understanding Needed Between Factors 


In my intimate association with lumber manu- 
facturers I have not found them a much different 
class of men from retailers whom I know so well. 

I haven’t observed any larger proportion of dis- 
honest men in one class than in the other. I 
believe the large proportion of both classes are 
honest, well-intentioned men. Bach class are quite 
naturally influenced in their actions by their own 
viewpoint and are not as careful to study and as 
sympathetic with the others as they might ad- 
vantageously be. 

Manufacturers as a class are probably more 
venturesome than retailers. This is evidenced by 
the fact they take longer chances in business. It 
would be natural to assume because of the greater 
size of his business, the greater variety of people 
with whom he has to deal, both in his producing 
and selling, that he would naturally have a 
broader viewpoint of business generally than the 
retailer occupying a somewhat more circumscribed 
sphere. But, I haven’t found it so. I have felt 
that the lumber manufacturer usually is fully 
as unacquainted with and unappreciative of the 
problems of the retailer to whom he sells his prod- 
uct as the retailer is of the manufacturers’ com- 
plex difficulties. If human nature is the same in 
manufacturer as in retailer—as it, of course, is— 
and if both are equally honest and desire to be 
broad and fair, then all that is necessary to equi- 
table business relationships is a common under- 
standing of each other’s problems and possibly an 
agreed code of ethics on a few fundamentals that 
could be worked out first by representative com- 
mittees of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 








to be effective when approved by the bodies they 
represent. 


Buying Pressure Caused Overselling 

It is not my desire or intention to apologize for 
or excuse acts of manufacturers which are not in 
harmony with good business morals. I believe, 
however, that force of circumstances not thoroly 
understood by the buyer has brought censure on 
the shipper frequently when the conditions causing 
his apparent lapse were beyond his control. 

The difficulties we are discussing, at least their 
more serious manifestations, started some months 
before our entry in the war and became acute in 
1917. Lumber manufacturers from the middle of 
1913 to the fall of 1916 were in desperate straits. 
A large proportion lost heavily during those years. 
In the fall of 1916 Europe began to call for large 
quantities of common lumber from southern pine 
territory—that started things upward with a 
bound. When prices start up that way buyers 
promptly get excited and help accelerate the up- 
bound by anticipating their wants both in time 
and quantity beyond their previous habits. Manu- 
facturers who have been starving for years are 
apt to have “eyes bigger than their stomachs” 
when they are offered business at increased prices 
and in liberal amounts. Not knowing how long 
it may last, they are apt to take more orders than 
they can ship promptly. This would prove only 
temporarily disastrous if the market did not con- 
tinue to advance, and with each advance comes 
fresh orders. It is difficult to explain to one who 
has not actually been thru the process how hard 
it is for a manufacturer to avoid taking on addi- 
tional orders under such conditions. A forward 
looking manufacturer always having his eye open 
for the future is loath to turn down business from 
an old regular customer or a good future pros- 
pect. The pressure brought to bear on the saw- 
mill man to accept these orders is tremendous. 
He may and does tell them he is oversold and can’t 
ship promptly and regrets he can’t accept the 
business, but they insist he has no right to turn 
down an old customer in such a time of stress. 
The plea is irresistible and he accepts. Later 
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there is dissatisfaction and maybe bitterness and a 
lost customer because the very thing happens that 
the manufacturer predicted and the shipment of 
that order taken under protest, but with a desire 
to please was preposterously slow in being shipped 
out. It is easy now to see he would have been 
wiser and retained his customer longer had he 
firmly adhered to his first declination to accept. 

It is surprising how many “old” customers de- 
velop in a rapid market advance—it is positively 
embarrassing. The manufacturer never knew be- 
om how many old stanch regular customers he 

ad. 

Anticipating Advances Swelled Order Files 

There is another phase which aggravates the 
situation. Most Pacific coast lumber is sold by 
commission salesmen. I am simply stating the 
fact and not criticising or justifying that method 
of doing business; neither am I finding fault with 
commission salesmen. As a class they are just as 
fine and capable a lot of men as we have in the 
business. Like the rest of us, they are trying 
to look out for their interests. Volume of busi- 
ness is what controls their earnings. Their first 
interest is in taking care of their customers. 
In times of frenzied buying they naturally exert 
their best efforts to reap a harvest. Business has 
been dull with them also and they too and with 
some justice insist that the manufacturer is obli- 
gated to take care of them and their customers. 
They have been spending their time and money 
chasing the elusive order when business did not 
come 1n sufficient volume to pay expenses, and now 
they must have consideration. How often when 
an advance is imminent or advance notice has 
already been given has a salesman told you, Mr. 
Retailer, that he would do his best to get you 
in ahead of the advance for five to twenty-five 
cars but wasn’t sure he could make it stick? You 
cheerfully became a co-conspirator with him and 
together succeeded in convincing Mr. Manufacturer 
that he was morally if not legally bound to add 
fifteen more cars to his already badly swollen order 
fila Maybe I am unjust and that nothing of that 
kind goes on any more—I hope not. I don’t mind 
confessing that when I was on the buying end I 
was more than once a party to such a conspiracy. 

My experience has been that it is about as easy 
to head off a commission salesman from taking 
orders when frenzied buying is on as it is to head 
off a hungry pig from a trough of fresh swill in 
full view, and to be just I might add an ambitious 
salaried salesman is a close second. 

When a manufacturer’s order file becomes in 
the condition described, his troubles begin. He 
soon finds he is oversold on certain items of stock. 
He must either ask buyer’s permission to omit 
and fill with something else or delay shipment until 
the stock desired has accumulated in process of 
manufacture. He finds certain items of stock 
which accumulates rapidly in manufacture are not 
covered at all by his orders on hand and he must 
sell and ship these accumulations from time to 
time. because his storage space for that class of 
stock has its limitations. If in the meantime the 
market has advanced and he sells these stock 
accumulations at the advanced price he is immedi- 
ately open to the charge freely made of selling and 
shipping high priced orders in advance of the 
older lower priced ones. 

Car Shortage Causes Many Shipping Difficulties 

Then cars become scarce, and instead of being 
able to ship one hundred fifty cars a month he 
ships seventy-five to one hundred. Freight con- 
gestions ensue in certain districts, followed by 
embargoes. Certain cars can be loaded for only 
certain destinations or districts. Large cars are 
furnished for small orders and small cars for 
large orders and the manufacturer is glad to take 
any car he can get. When cars are so scarce every 
car must be loaded to capacity. When a large car 
is furnished for a small order the dealer is wired 
to for filling, which he supplies, but expects it to 
be at the price of the original order. The manufac- 
turer thinks he should have the market price. They 
don’t agree. The car is used for some other order 
and the order in question awaits arrival of a suit- 
able size car, thereby entailing further delay. 
When a car too small is furnished and the manu- 
facturer puts in all he can and there is five thou- 
sand or ten thousand feet left over unfilled he 
probably finds to his dismay it is the very stock 
the dealer needed the most and, what is. more, 
he has that stock bought at $20 a thousand under 
the present market and wants it. He does not feel 
as if he should pay top of market for material he 
does not want. Another wrangle—heated ex- 
changes of telegrams—both parties firmly con- 
vinced the other is a crook. It is far from easy 
even for men who are expert from experience to 
determine just how a mixed order will fit into a 
ear. The best judgment available is used, but if a 
miscalculation is made and a few thousand feet 
over- or underfilled order is the result, it is seri- 
ous enough on an even market, but on a market 
which has since the order was taken fluctuated 
$10 to $25 a thousand it is a tragedy. 


Another problem which may not have occurred 
to you. When cars were so very scarce in early 
1920, when prices were at their peak, many manu- 
facturers were not shipping enough cars per month 
to meet their payroll and log bills. The rest of 
their high cost lumber went into their yards. Un- 
der such conditions they, being unable to borrow 
more at their banks, felt under compulsion to use 
such cars as they did get not only for their high- 
est priced orders but for their highest grade lum- 
ber, hoping thereby to get enough money to meet 
their monthly bills. I am not attempting to justify 
such action—simply stating facts. What would 
you do if you were in that kind of a hole? 


Officers Put Embargoes on Certain Stock - 


The conditions I have been describing were ag- 
gravated in 1917 by Government embargoes. Offi- 
cers from the Shipping Board and Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation were placed at our mills and 
stayed there for months. They went thru our order 
files and O. K.’d some and embargoed others. The 
test of an order was whether there was any stock 
on it which interfered with production on Govern- 
ment orders. If there was the order was em- 
bargued. Legally the manufacturer had the right 
to cancel such an order outright. This has been 
thoroly determined since the war both in British 
and United States courts. In most instances, I 
am informed, the manufacturer simply held the 
order on his books until the embargo was removed 
and filled it. As the market continued to advance 
this was usually acceptable to the buyer. 


Cost Fortunes to Produce Low Priced Orders 


With the congested condition of order files I 
have described it took many manufacturers a year 
to get back to a normal order file. It cost them 
fortunes to fill their low priced orders. Cost of 
production jumped up very rapidly and long be- 
fore the cheap orders were filled so that there 
was actual loss as well as loss of prospective 
profit in filling them. I saw authentic figures 
from one concern whose shipments in one year of 
the advancing market were $150,000 below the 
current selling price at the time of shipment. I 
have good reason to believe this was not excep- 
tional. My own company had an order of over 
1,000,000 feet of spruce box lumber which was 
worth in the market at the time of shipment 
$25,000 more than we sold and shipped it for. 
Just at this time we have a spruce box order of 
750,000 feet on our books at $10 a thousand above 
present market. Shipment is held up at request 
of buyer and it will probably take a law suit 
to force customer to take it, or pay $7,000 to 
$10,000 damages. The customer, a box manufac- 
turer, while probably solvent, is embarrassed finan- 
cially, at least temporarily, because his customers 
have canceled their orders with him, which he ex- 
peeted to manufacture from the lumber he con- 
tracted to purchase from us and we contracted 
to sell to him. What should we do under the cir- 
cumstances? By the way, the box manufacturer 
first mentioned, to whom we sold and delivered 
the 1,000,000 feet or over at the low price, made 
nothing on the transaction ; in fact, he lost money. 
He had a contract to sell boxes at a price based 
on his purchase from us and the cost of labor at 
the time his boxes were sold. His labor advanced 
50 percent before the contract was completed. 
Hence his loss. But he filled his contract; so did 
we fill ours. 

I have wandered far afield, and yet it all has a 
bearing on the general question of business hon- 
esty. 

All of the causes I have been giving you for de- 
lays in filling orders and for not filling them ex- 
actly have been real ones, altho tremendously irri- 
tating to the customer. 


Labor Shortage Added to Millman’s Troubles 


One other difficulty is worth while mentioning. 
The three years beginning with 1917 to the close 
of 1920 have been the most trying in the history of 
the industry from the standpoint of labor supply 
and inefficiency. The supply has been short, the 
turnover tremendous and the efficiency exasperat- 
ingly low. It has interfered more than the out- 
sider can imagine with the orderly and satisfac- 
tory conduct of business. Sabotage has been 
rampant and one of its manifestations has been 
the “deliberate balling up” of the filling of orders. 
It is done so adroitly it is difficult to detect from 
inefficiency, but has added materially to the 
troubles of all of us. 


Hard to Distinguish Sheep from Goats 


Now if all the difficulties 1 have enumerated 
are real ones which were met by the honest manu- 
facturer in his efforts, ethically and honestly to 
meet his contractural obligations, haven’t you real- 
ized long before I have reached this point what a 
wonderful opportunity such a situation afforded 
a man who was a crook to avoid fulfilling his con- 
tracts? Never before were there so many valid 
excuses for not filling orders, and it was difficult 


to distinguish the sheep from the goats. I presume 
the retailers thought they were the “goats.” but 
not the kind that St. Peter is supposed to keep 
out of the pearly gates. 

Heavy Losses Have Strained Men's Integrity 


My firm does wholesaling as well as manufactur 
ing and buys a great deal from other mills. W: 
were in position to and did know of some of th: 
dishonest practices which were indulged in. Lots 
of men can be honest with a loss of $1 a thousand 
that can’t stand the pressure at $20 a thousand 
loss. The fluctuations have been so wide that 
men’s business morality has crumbled under th: 
strain and even many men of normally the high 
est integrity have been temporarily affected by the 
spirit of the times. Apparently it has been one 
of the war manifestations which has affected the 
life and spirit of the whole world. 

I am sure the majority of manufacturers met 
their obligations squarely if not efficiently, and 
yet there were enough of the crooked ones to damn 
them all in the mind of the unthinking buyer. 

There was one other phase of the orgy thru 
which we have passed that was tremendously irri 
tating to the buyer and which I know the majority 
felt was unwise, unwarranted and exceedingly un 
just. That related to the frequent and great ad 
vances in prices, particularly in the fall of 191 
and early in 1920. 


Industry Was Victim of Price Increase Orgy 


I maintain the manufacturers were as much the 
victims of circumstances during that wild flight 
upward as were the retailers. There was certainly 
no evidence of collusion or concerted effort. It was 
a race for the top. One prominent Coast manu 
facturer, being so filled with orders he did not 
know which way to turn, knew he could take on no 
additional business for sixty days. He disliked 
to turn down orders with the excuse he was over 
loaded, so decided to put out a price list so high 
that no one would bother him with business for the 
next two months. No one was more surprised than 
he when his profiteering price list became the mar 
ket within two weeks. Not a few manufacturers 
realized the danger from the movement and the 
inevitable reaction, which was bound to be disas 
trous. The Federal Trade Commission was ap 
proached by a certain group of lumber manu 
facturers with a plan for trying to stabilize the 
market, but it turned it down as illegal. Lumber 
later advanced $20 a thousand above the price at 
which said manufacturers asked to be permitted 
to stabilize. Certain very large individual manu 
facturers tried to stabilize the market by fixing a 
price and promising the trade to stay with it for a 
fixed period. It had the effect of making them ap 
pear foolish by taking business to the limit ot 
their capacity at prices many dollars below the 
going market. They apparently made no impres 
sion on the general market by their laudable 
stabilizing effort, for it did not even hesitate. 

I feel the retailers should not “chalk up” against 
the manufacturers the wild market of the last 
year. I will admit it was nice to take the money- 
it was hardly human to refrain from getting when 
“the getting was good’: even tho one was rea 
sonably sure there would be a day of reckoning 
I haven’t understood the retailers were altogether 
losers by the movement, altho the disruption of 
business by the reaction has been serious to all 
of us. 


Retailers’ Price Stand Shows Some Inconsistency 


What was to me an amusing illustration of 
human inconsistency occurred during the rise and 
fall of lumber prices. When the upward trend be 
came so rapid a prominent retail association sec- 
retary wrote me a letter—presumably because he 
thought I might still have some of the retail 
vision—urging me to use my influence to stop the 
manufacturers from further advances, stating it 
was going to kill business. He was right in a way 
and reflected the sentiment of retailers generally, 
altho it was a year after that before it did kill 
the business. But the manufacturers were not 
much concerned just then about business being 
killed and were in no mood to stop the advances. 
or rather believed it impossible to do ‘so arti- 
ficially. 

In the late summer of 1920 the manufacturers 
had taken their reduction in prices, not because 
they were philanthropists or voluntarily but be- 
cause they could not help themselves. When they 
found business did not revive they concluded it 
was because the reduced prices had not reached 
the consumer, and not a few of them became much 
exercised because they thought the retailers were 
killing business thru keeping up prices. Strangely 
enough the retailers did not appear to be nearly 
as much exercised over high prices killing busi- 
ness as they had been a year before. They ap- 
parently were much more concerned over saving 
their “financial hides” by not taking the — 
until they had disposed of as much of their hig 


(Concluded on page 110) 
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Southwestern Lumbermen’s Annual Marked by 
Pertinent Discussion and Constructive Action 


\NsAs City, Mo., Jan. 31.—Record break- 
ine attendance and sustained interest marked 
the sessions of the thirty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at the Muehlebach Hotel, this city, 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last 
weck. The total registration was right around 
fourteen hundred. [A full telegraphic report 
of Wednesday’s proceedings and synopsis of 
Thursday’s session appeared on pages 62, 63 
and 64 of Jan, 29 issue——EbITor. | 


Employs Building and Loan Expert 


On Thursday Frank A. Chase, late of Boise, 
Idaho, who was for twenty years engaged in 
building and loan association work in Wash- 
ington State, and at one time president of the 
Washington State League of Building & Loan 
Associations, addressed the convention on 
Americanization and building and loan associa- 
tion work. Mr. Chase’s remarks were listened 
to with especial interest as it was an open secret 
that he probably would be engaged by the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association as 
building and loan association field man, to as- 
sist members in es- 
tablishing local asso- 
ciations wherever de- 
sired. It may as well 
be stated at this 
point that at the 
meeting of the board 
of directors immedi- 
ately following ad- 
journment of the 
convention Friday, 
Mr. Chase was em- 
ployed for a period 
of one year, to be- 
gin work Feb. 1. 

Mr. Chase said in 
part: 

{ would say to re- 
tailers considering or- 
ganizing building and 
loun associations in 
their towns that they 
should study condi- 
tions thoroly before 
putting on a cam- 
paign. I am not one 
of those men who ad- 
ocate going into any- 
hing blindly. Study 
our conditions well 

! adapt your plan 

them. Each local- 

may call for differ- 
t methods of work- 
‘, and you want to 

into execution those plans that will enable 
| to secure the maximum results. I expect great 
igs to be accomplished during 1921 along 
ding lines, To my mind it is a very propi- 

’s time to begin such a program and to encourage 

people to build. 

\t the conclusion of Mr. Chase’s remarks, 

KE. Marrs, of Oklahoma City, said that he 
juld like to request Mr. Chase’s services for his 

munity. A similar wish was voiced by A. T. 

menway. Secretary Moorehead explained that 
'. Chase’s salary during the time he is working 

any community will have to be borne by that 
nmunity. In response to a suggestion that 
the dealers of a given community should co- 
erate Mr. Moorehead said that such procedure 
suld be very desirable, but that even if a 
vigle retailer should have to pay the entire 
pense of Mr. Chase’s visit he considered that 
money would be well spent. 


Northwestern’s Plan Service Described 


he next speaker was Adolph Pfund, of Min- 
“epolis, Minn., seeretary Northwestern Lum- 
~1men’s Association, who described that asso- 

‘\ton’s architectural and plan service, which 
was established in October, 1917, and is now 
rege by over fourteen hundred retailers. Illus- 
‘rating @ phase of the service he said: ‘‘Sup- 
pose a farmer comes into a retailer’s office 
$7 Pa he wants to build a house costing 
may 80 or $8,000. Very likely he brings along 


j 4 . : 
mevure cut from a magazine, or points out 
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a picture in the plan book, showing about the 
sort of house he has in mind. The dealer writes 
to our service department, specifying what his 
customer wants, and we immediately get up a 
perspective view of such a house, nicely drawn 
in colors, and enclosed in an attractive folder, 
imprinted with the dealer’s name. You can 
readily see what a potent selling help such a 
picture would be.’’ Mr. Pfund went on to ex- 
plain that the plan service covers plans and 
specifications for any type of house desired, as 
well as for barns, garages and other buildings. 
It has even furnished plans for community 
houses and bank buildings. 


Urges Uptodate Merchandising Methods 


E. P, Hunter, of William Cameron & Co. 
(Ine.), Waco, Tex., which operates about sixty 
retail yards in Texas and Oklahoma, then spoke 
briefly on ‘‘ How to Start a Building Campaign 
in Your Town.’’ He had some very definite and 
suggestive ideas upon the subject, which he 
proceeded to present, saying in part: 


If you are the type of lumberman who believes 
there is a fixed amount of business in each com- 


W. S. DICKASON, 


Kansas City, Mo. ; 
First Vice President 


munity each year, don’t waste your time and money 
trying to start a building campaign. You must 
sell yourself on the idea of home building before 
you can expect to sell your customers. First of all 
you must get out of the pessimistic frame of mind 
that considers that the building material business 
has gone to the bow-wows, and ome a wood- 
pecker. The woodpecker uses his head when he 
builds his home, and you will have to use yours 
if you expect the other fellow to build. The con- 
dition of business is largely the result of people’s 
mental attitude. Lumber has greatly decreased in 
price, nearly fifty percent from the peak on some 
items. Does your community know that, and have 
you told them that what you have to sell is the 
iggest bargain offered them today? Are you 
equipped to start a building campaign? Have you 
plan books? Plan books give your prospective 
customer ideas, and that is what you want to sell, 
The customer is not interested in lumber, but in the 
completed house, and plan books help him to vis- 
ualize the home. 


Soon every one in your home will be thinking 
of spring. That means lumber for garden fences, 
flower boxes, repairs around the home, paint to 
freshen up the appearance of the place etc. Every 
woman wants in the home many little conveniences 
made of lumber that you could sell. Have a display 
room in your store, and be able to show your cus-. 
tomers built-in fixtures, such as bookcases, side- 
boards, kitchen cabinets, medicine cabinets ete. 
The time has come when side lines form a great 
part of your business, but they do not sell them- 
selves; you must create the demand. During the 
last few years little salesmanship has been needed 
to sell your merchandise, because people demanded 
it, but from now on you are going to have to sell 
them everything they buy. In other words, busi- 
ness is back on a basis where a man who is suc- 
cessful is going to have to work for everything 
he gets. 
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Another live-wire Texan, J. H. Cook, of the 
Southland Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., prefaced 
his remarks on the same general subject by say- 
ing that if he knew just ‘‘how to start a build- 
ing ecampaign’’ he would be back home starting 
one instead of telling the convention how to do 
it. He continued: 

We must get people interested in the completed 
home. You can not interest them in your stock of 
goods unless you show them the finished product. 
You may have the best and brightest stock of long- 
leaf pine dimension, that to you looks like “peaches 
and cream” but to the customer it is just “scant- 
ling.” The automobile salesman has a snap com- 
pared with lumbermen. He drives a new car up to 
your door, takes the family out for a ride and there- 
by creates the desire to possess the car, but we 
can not take a bundle of shingles and some 3-penny 
nails and go to a man and sell him a new roof— 
unless the old one is leaking, and then you don’t 
need to go to that trouble. The drygoods man 
likewise has a snap. He advertises reduced prices 
on perhaps five articles out of five thousand he 
handles, and our wives go down and buy, but we 
are not going to sell any houses by advertising a 
special sale of plaster lath. 

Mr. Cook told how his company had built 
and exhibited a miniature bungalow at a fair 
recently held in Houston. He said that this 
bungalow had a 
erowd of interested 
onlookers around it 
all the ‘time, while 
exhibits of other 
building material 
nearby were neglect- 
ed. This demonstra- 
ted to him that peo- 
ple are always inter- 
ested in the finished 
product, especially in 
the line of houses. 

J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, Tex., secre- 
tary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of 
Texas, then closed 
the Texas delega- 
tion’s part of the - 
program with a brief 
talk which embodied 
some of the amusing 
stories and southern 
eloquence for which 
Mr. Dionne is noted. 


FINAL SESSION 


The final session of 
the convention was 
ealled to order at 10 
o’clock Friday morning by President Bowman. 
After several selections by the Lumbermen’s 
Quartette, N. C. Jamison, of the Jamison Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., speaking as 
a representative of the shingle braneh of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, discussed 
the square pack proposition from the manufac- 
turers’ viewpoint. Mr. Jamison explained that 
he was there as an emergency substitute for 
President Miller of the shingle branch. ‘‘ When 
I think of the harsh things some of the retail 
folks in this part of the country are reported 
to have said about the square pack, my knees 
get sort of shaky,” said Mr. Jamison. ‘‘I have 
not been on the Coast for several weeks and 
have not participated in any of the recent meet- 
ings in which the details of the revised square 
pack proposition were discussed, but I am go- 
ing to tell you all that I know about the subject 
under discussion.’? Mr. Jamison then spoke as 
follows in part: 

When I first came down in this part of the 
country several years ago to try to sell red cedar 
shingles ,the dealers said, “Why don’t you fellows 
on the Coast get together and make a dependable 
grade? We don’t know what we are getting when 
we order a car of red cedar shingles.” So after a 
time the more substantial manufacturers got to- 

ether and formed an association, and one of the 
frst things they did was to establish a uniform 
quality, so that any man that bought Rite-Grade 
shingles could be absolutely sure of a dependable 


grade. 
Then the next thing to do in any merchandising 
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proposition is to establish a standard, definite 
quantity. Quantity and quality must go together 
in the marketing of any product, and in order to 
establish a definite quantity there was much dis- 
cussion given to the method of packing. More 
than a year ago, after the subject had_been con- 
sidered for some time informally, the Rite-Grade 
manufacturers and some of the non-association 
mills met. The matter was given thoro consid- 
eration and due discussion, and a vote was taken 
which was practically unanimous in favor of the 
al improved method of packing—the square 
pack. 

Any radical change always meets with more or 
less opposition from one source or another, and 
naturally some opposition to the new pack arose, 
not only from the retailers, but from some of the 
manufacturers. This opposition on the part of 
the retailers we really believe was to a great ex- 
tent due to the fact that the new pack wasn’t 


harmonized. The manufacturers who last year 
were opposed to the square pack are now strong 
advocates of it. They are in the association. We 
have a larger association membership than we 
have ever had. Some of the retailers who were 
opposed to the square pack last year are now 
strong advocates of it. Of course, there are others 
who still are to be convinced, and one thing that 
makes me hesitate here today is the general un- 
derstanding that there are already resolutions 
drawn against the square pack, so what I say prob- 
ably may not soak in as well as it would if that 
weren’t the case. 

The wholesalers on the Coast last year were 
opposed to the square pack. ‘They naturally 
didn’t want to see two methods of packing, and 
you don’t either, and the mills don’t. So I believe 
a great deal of the opposition raised against the 
square pack was raised for that reason. The 
wholesalers have decided that the square pack is 


rules was drawn, which absolutely eliminates the 
old standard grade of shingle. There is no recog- 
nized grading rule now in effect but the Rite-Grace 
grading rules and the Rite-Grade packing rules. 
Now a word of explanation about the new 
method of packing. Originally we packed four 
bunches to cover a square 22 courses to the bunch 
exposed 414 inches to the weather and spaced 1% 
inch. The association absolutely aranteed the 
quality and covering space of that shingle. That's 
changed. In order to harmonize all of the inter- 
ests on the Coast, it was necessary to make some 
concessions at our last convention. The conces- 
sion was four bunches to a square, 20 courses t¢ 
the bunch laid 5 inches to the weather, and the 
elimination of the use of the Rite-Grade trade 
mark on 6/2 shingle. The 6/2 shingle will not 
make the best roof. The 6/2 shingle is going to 
be advertised and pushed as a siding material. 


understood. It wasn’t understood just what the 
Rite-Grade shingle mills were trying to accom- 
plish. We honestly believe that we are working 
along the lines that will result in the most good 
to the industry in the end, not only to the shingle 


right, that it is the only proper way of marketing 
the product, and they are behind it. The Rite- 
Grade association has held several joint meetings 
with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and 
they are codperating to very good advantage. I 


will either be by the bunch or by the square, 








Resolutions Adopted at Annual of Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


LUMBER TARIFF 

WHEREAS, It appears that the ways and means committee of 
the House of Representatives of the United States has before it 
for consideration a measure to levy a tariff on lumber manu- 
factured and shipped to the United States, and 

WHEREAS, We believe the imposition of such a duty is eco- 
nomically unsound from the interest of both the consuming public 
and the dealer in lumber; be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, record our opposition to placing such a duty 
on lumber, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we recommend that our members so advise 
their representatives in the national Congress. 


STANDARD SIZES 


RESOLVED, That this association favors the standardization 
of the width and thickness to which all lumber commonly carried 
in yard stocks shall conform. We favor this in the interest of 
economy and for the removal of criticism, and we favor that 
these standards apply to all the various woods commonly carried 
in yard stock. 


TERMS OF SALE 


RESOLVED, That the convention having provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the matter of a uniform 
order blank, that this convention reiterates its stand for terms 
of sale which permit the: settlement of invoices, less a cash dis- 
count within five days after arrival of shipments at destination. 


STANDARD MOLDING BOOK . 
RESOLVED, That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
favors the establishment.of a standard molding book and the issu- 
ing thru proper channels of standard templets to assure uniformity 
of patterns of all moldings. 


, PACKING OF SHINGLES 
RESOLVED, That the members of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association are of the opinion that there is no sound reason 
for a change in pack from the old thousand pack which has been 
‘“in-eommon use for many years in the shingle industry, and believ- 
ing that the thousand pack has at no time been a disadvantage 
to.either consumer or dealer; that we favor a continuance of the 

old method of packing shingles; be it further 
RESOLVED, That we are unalterably opposed to more than one 
standard of packing wood shingles, for the reason that such 
diversity of packing leads to confusion in our yards and to con- 
fusion in the minds of the buying public, and we hereby urge the 


west Coast shingle industry to give us one standard unit of pack- 
ing, preferably the thousand pack. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


RESOLVED, That this convention looks with favor on the pro- 
motion of building and loan associations thruout our territory, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the board of directors of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association is hereby authorized to establish a build- 
ing and loan promotion department at such time and in such man- 
ner as it may deem practicable, and empowered to employ ,proper 
persons to manage this work. 


PLAN SERVICE 


WHEREAS, The convention has heard with considerable interest 
the experience of our neighboring association in the establishment 
of a plan and building help service, we recommend that our direc- 
tors carefully study the possibilities of installing such a service 
in connection with our association efforts, and at such time in the 
future as our association finances may permit. 


RETIRING OFFICERS 


RESOLVED, That this association appreciates the efficiency of 
our association officers and the splendid service rendered in the 
management of its affairs by the secretary-manager, the traffic 
manager and their capable assistants. Appreciation of the asso- 
ciation is also extended to the retiring officers for the time which 
they have so unselfishly devoted and for the ability with which 
they have directed the association’s affairs, and the good wishes 
of this convention are extended to them. 


; THE PRESS 
RESOLVED, That the thanks and appreciation of this associa- 
tion be extended to the trade press for courteous consideration and 
complete reports of the proceedings of this convention in its 
publications. 
SPEAKERS 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of the association be extended to 
J. W. Perry, Adolph Pfund, Charles E. Keyser, Douglas Malloch, 
Frank A. Chase, C. W. Baker, Charles E. Kiefner and N. C. Jami- 
son, the last named representing the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and to J. C. Dionne, E. P. Hunter 
and J. H. Cook, of the Texas association, for their instructive and 
convincing addresses. Appreciation and thanks are also due the 
Lumbermen’s Male Quartette, of Woodward, Okla., for its splendid 
singing, and to C. E. Sharp for his happy inspiration in bringing 
this quartette to the convention. 


Now the method of selling the new 20/20 pack 


J 


think that point has been definitely decided, but 
I am not absolutely clear on it, because I haven't 
been on the Coast for several weeks, and have noi 
been advised. The idea in 20/20 courses, 5 inches 








manufacturers, and wholesalers, but to the retail- 
ers and to the consumers. 

In years gone by the shingle manufacturers have 
always neglected to duly consider the most impor- 
tant end of their business—the marketing end. 
We have never stopped to consider what economic 
value our shingles had with the trade. We have 
been selling bunches, and we couldn’t see beyond the 
car we have loaded them on. Any manufacturer 
in any line of business that successfully markets 
its product must give some consideration to the 
sales end of the business, and that’s just what 
we are trying to do now. That’s one of the things 
that the Rite-Grade red cedar shingle association 
is doing, and, as I have said, proper merchandising 
depends, upon. two. things—dependable, definite 
quality, and a. dependable, definite quantity. 

Now you all know the history of the square pack 
subject during the last year. Probably the manu- 
facturers could be justly criticised in taking the 
wrong methods of introducing the aprare ack, 
Some mistakes have been made, and if you know 
anything about the shingle manufacturers you 
know what ignorant roughnecks we are, and you 
hat a not be surprised that we would make some 
mistakes. 


Conflicting Opinions Harmonized 
But we have had another meeting, and we have 


have a letter telling about one of these recent 
meetings, which says that the wholesalers have 
been sending out cards to the different mills. They 
sent out cards to mills representing 1,500 machines, 
asking whether or not they favored the square 
pack. Up to the date the letter was written re- 
plies had been received from 1,000, and 90 percent 
of them were favorable to the square pack. 


Declares Square Pack Here to Stay 


We want to eliminate the two methods of pack- 
ing. You can figure this thing out any way _ 
will, and you will always come back to the fact 
that the square pack is here to stay. There are 
enough manufacturers who will always continue 
to manufacture the square pack, regardless of what 
action the association takes. There are enough 
retailers and line yard dealers who are absolutely 
won over to the square pack and who will continue 
to handle the square pack in preference to the old 
method of packing by the thousand, so the square 
pack will always be with us. Now if you want to 
eliminate the two packs and want one method of 
packing, the only way is to get behind the square 
~_ movement and eliminate the old thousand 
pack. 

At one of the recent joint meetings of the Pacific 
Coast .Shippers’ Association and the Rite-Grade 
association a new set of grading rules and packing 


to the weather, is that now a retailer can buy five 
bunches to equal the old thousand pack, or he can 
buy four bunches to equal the new square pack. 
It makes very little difference to any of you re- 
tailers if you are in the market for 200,000 shin gles 
whether ‘you are shipped 250 squares or 200 
thousand and the amount of the invoice is just 
the same. When you get them you can sell six 
bunches to the thousand if you want, but if they 
are sold and quoted at so much per bunch, it is 
very easy to handle that phase of the matter any 
way you see fit. 


Some Comparative Cost Figures 


I want to read ig some figures showing the 
comparative cost of 6/2 shingles for siding pur- 
oses as compared with red cedar siding. Sixteen: 

neh ~— based on a $3.00 mill price and —? 
freight, 7144 inch exposure, $4.76 per aquere 5 “0 
inch shingles based on a $4.00 mill V nie. and $1.00 
freight, 11%4-inch exposure, $5.44—that is ¢ he 
cheapest and the highest ; by 4 red cedar siding 
on a $33.00 mill price and $1.00 freight, ie 
exposure, $13.60 per square, as compared to red 
cedar shingles at $4.76 per square ; by 10 aiding 

based on $70.00 mill basis and $1.00 freight, 8-in« 
exposure, $11.84, as compared to $5.44 per square 
for 24-inch shingles. hole- 
ith our increased membership, with the whole 
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salers behind us, and with some of the largest and 
most responsible and really progressive retailers 
as staunch advocates of the new method, we feel 
that there is no question but what in a reasonable 
length of time there is only going to be one method 
of packing. 

Now the shingle manufacturers, when this mat- 
ter first came up, were accused of being anything 
but fair and honest. It was inferred that a few 
of us loud-mouthed ones out there had got to- 
gether and laid down a square pack rule without 
consulting the retailers or other manufacturers. 
it was inferred that we used the old Prussian 
iron-fisted method to force something distasteful 


NEIL C. JAMISON, EVERETT, WASH. ; 
Who Advocated the Square Pack 


down the throats of the retailers against their 
will. This was as ridiculous as it sounds. We 
may be ignorant but we are not so foolish as to 
think that we can force anything on you fellows 
that you don’t want to take, but we know that 
the right will prevail, and we know that men who 


are really giv ng this matter due consideration, 
gu 


and are really iring it out are agreeing that 
this is right. There hasn’t been to my knowledge 
any real worth-while reason or objection advanced 
against the square pack. The opposition, as I 
said before, arose because we tried to introduce it 
in the wrong way. We made some mistakes in 
starting the proposition. 

I don’t know that there is anything more I can 
tell you about this unless there are some questions 
that you want to ask, and if you don’t ask any 
questions you needn’t think that I am going home 
and tell the manufacturers on the Coast that there 
wasn’t a_bit of — to the square pack in 
Kansas City, and that it is going across strong. I 
will be glad to answer any questions. 


Lively Discussion Takes Place 
The following discussion between F. D. 


3olman, of Leavenworth, and Mr. Jamison 
then oceurred: 


Mr. Borman: “As I understand it, under the 
new method of packing you = in bundles 
of 20/20 courses, and five bundles would contain 
the same quantity as is now contained in a thou- 
Sand, packed four bundles to the thousand. In 
other words, that would be 200 courses.” 

Mr. JAMISON: “Five bunches would cover 125 
Square feet of roof.” 

. Mr. BoLMAN: “The method is going to be five 
unches of 20/20 courses as equal to the present 
thou and pack. Four bunches of 20/20 will be 
omer to lay a square five inches to the 

‘ Ld 

'r. JAMISON: “You are right. Four bunches 

2e guaranteed to lay 100 square feet five 

es to the weather, and five bunches laid five 

ae to the weather will lay 125 square feet, 
ne same as the thousand pack.” 


—" 30LMAN: “Let us avoid that phase of it 
a arg present. The point I want to bring out 
is h ‘ customer wants to lay a roof with a 4%4- 
tert nee exposure, how am I going to de- 
ne how many bunches to sell him? Five 
ao ‘ will contain exactly the same number of 
pon that four bunches now contain. In other 
We os juve bunches will contain 200 courses. Now 
ec "y method of eee g at a square of shingles 
dircetod tegee™, Pack will then be to take the 
‘cc laying of 5 inches to the weather.” 
Mr. JAMISON: “Yes,” 


tye. Boratan : “Now isn’t this the fact, that 
te thee certain Sections of the country, especially 
oes, son Etral west, as far as my information 
po has ben) speaking it is the common practice, 
to the wea ther?” years, to lay shingles 444 inches 
shingigd1S0N: “That is true with the thinner 
Mr. Bouman: 


clear shinales” “I will confine my statement to 


Mr. JAMISON: 
all territories.” 


Mr. BoLMAN: “I think I can assert that it is 
common practice in this central West to lay clear 
shingles 4% inches to the weather. That I think 
is further proven by the fact that the square pack 
has been based on clear shingles and 44% weather 
exposure. The present square pack on the market 
for clears or stars is 5-inch exposure, giving 20 
courses on each end of the bundle.” 


Mr. JAMISON: “Yes.” 


Mr. BotMAaN: “What are we going to do with 
the customer who wants just as good a roof as 
he laid all these years, and who wants to continue 
exposing his shingles 4%4 inches to the weather. 
How am I going to determine how many bunches 
to sell him?” 

Mr. JAMISON: “There must be some standard 
for laying that is the average for all territories. 
It yy | be they want to lay them 4% inches here. 
Now before arriving at a standard weather ex- 
posure we consulted contractors and builders, men 
who had actually had experience in these lines, 
and we determined that in the majority of opinion 
a thick shingle laid 5 inches to the weather made 
a good roof. Now we are trying to sell economic 
value here. We are trying to give the ultimate 
consumer whatever is best for him for the least 
money. Because he has been laying them 4% 
inches to the weather is no reason he can’t lay 
them 5 inches to the weather and get a good roof 
at a less cost. We are trying to reduce our sales 
price per unit. This is a mighty good merchan- 
dising argument. If you make a unit of sales 
that is much smaller in price you are going to sell 
more shingles.” 


Mr. BoLMAN: “It is true that probably in pack- 
ing shingles you have Do to adopt a uniform 
standard, but in my opinion there is one difficult, 
in arriving at the square pack. The consumer ulti- 
mately is entitled to elect as to what type of roof 
he lays, and if he sees fit to put a small, trivial 
expense into the acquisition of a roof 4% inches to 
the weather, I think it is poor policy to try to in- 
duce him to lay a roof that is less good, and by the 
application of common sense is less serviceable, 
and that is proven to a certain extent by the fact 
that the manufacturers themselves have been ad- 
vocating or recommending a 4%4-inch weather ex- 
yosure for the square packed shingle. They were 
Just as certain a year ago that they had found the 
correct method of packing as they seem to be to- 
day. They evidently found they were mistaken as 
to the method of exposure and method of packing. 
It appears to me they have compromised at the 
expense of good roofing the country over, and I 
think that the popularity of any product depends 
on the service it gives. think it is to the interest 
of the retailer of the wooden roof to encourage the 
customer to put on the most serviceable wood roof 
that can be put on. It is true in regard to quality 
and exposure. My trade mostly wants 5/2’s laid 
4% inches to the weather. Admitting all argu- 
ments in favor of the method of packing from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint, there yet remains the 
question of what I am going to say to my customer 
who says he wants to buy shingles and wants 
them laid 444 inches to the weather.” 


Mr. JAMISON: “Don’t you do any merchandising 
in your business? Don’t you tell your customer 
what is best for him?” 


Mr. BotMan: “I try to sell him.’’ 


Mr. JAMISON: “The manufacturers are trying 

to sell the trade what we know is best for it. You 
said the products you sell are worth the service 
= give. We have consulted contractors and 
builders all over this country, and we find that a 
5-inch weather exposure on a thick shingle makes 
a good roof and serves well. Why can’t the man 
that wants a good roof lay them 3% inches to the 
weather? We must have a standard. Some men 
will want to lay them 4 inches to the weather. 
There is nothing to prevent that man taking the 
table we have prepared, and adding 10 percent to 
find the quantity he requires. There will be a 
pamphlet in each bunch giving the covering ca- 
acity for any exposure desired. What about the 
ron roofing manufacturers? They sell a square 
of roofing. Some of them lap it once and some 
lap it twice. They sell it by the square. The 
covering capacity isn’t the same all the time.” 


Mr. BoLMAN: “They sell it by the 100 square 
feet of actual iron, not by the 100 square feet of 
covering capacity at all. What I am getting at is, 
the common practice has been for many years to 
lay shingles 4% inches weather exposure. Four 
and a half inches has been found to render the 
best service, taken in conjunction with the cost. 
There is a mean in there some place which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be the economical 
practice, and there is good reason to say that 
years of experience have found that method right. 
It seems to me that we have got to meet that 
situation as dealers. We have either got to serve 
the trade in methods that they have grown used 
to year in and year out, or we have got to under- 
take to be crusaders. The fact that you haven’t 
heard ony argument against the square pack does 
not establish it as being right. If you take a prac- 
tice that has been established and served people 
more than thirty or forty years, it is necessary 
to bring reasons for a change. It is necessary to 
base that on constructive reasons, and to ad- 
vance arguments to prove there is something 
better. It is not necessary to prove that there is 
nothing wrong with your square pack—it is sim- 
ply necessary to prove that there is something bet- 
ter than the old thousand pack. I want you to 
understand that there is nothing personal in my 
argument, even though I speak with a great deal 
of zeal on this subject, but we are all working for 
ae oye end, to serve our trade, the consuming 
public. 


“Tt isn’t a common practice in 


Mr. JAMISON: “Mr. Bolman, your line of argu- 
ment is one that helped defeat the introduction of 
the square pack, and that is your line of argument 
that because we have been laying shingles 4% 
inches to the weather we must continue to do so. 
Now we are trying to get together and boil this 
thing down to a good efficient merchandising ques- 
tion, and we are trying to arrive at a happy me- 
dium. We have determined that 4-inch weather 
exposure is proper, and that a shingle roof laid 
on that basis can be sold at a good competitive 
price. There is a line of argument which you 
can apply to selling shingles. For instance, a farmer 
comes into a man’s yard and asks for a price on 
some lumber, and if you quote him a price of $70 
a thousand the chances are he will not . u 
if you ask him how much he wants and he says 
he will need 100 feet, and you quote him $7 on 
that amount, the chances are he wiil take it. 
Give a definite quantity and a definite quality and 
give them what is determined to be a good, service- 
able, practical roof, that will compete in price with 
other roofs.” 

Wholesaler Tells His Preference 

K. S. Duncan (wholesaler): “In the first place, 
I want to say that I am in favor of the new method 
of packing five bundles to the thousand, but not in 
favor of the square pack. In the next place, the 
wholesalers have not endorsed the square ee a 
They were asked to endorse it at the recent shingle 
conference and refused, saying they would endorse 
the pack after it had been adopted by the manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers were asked to get 
together and adopt one uniform pack. They did 
not do it. The wholesalers stood on the outside 
waiting for the manufacturers to get together, 
and they didn’t do it. Finally the manufacturers 
adopted this new 20-20 pack without consultation 
with the trade, and they had proposed to put over 
the square pack and have it adopted by the whole- 
salers and everybody. They therefore changed the 
exposure from 4% to 5 inches as a last resort, to 
save their faces and the square pack. Therefore, 
I feel that we should all get together back of this 
new compromise as far as the five bundles to the 
thousand is concerned. It makes no difference 
whether we sell four or five to the thousand, but 
if they base their figures on the square pack, the 
square pack will soon be forgotten and they will 
all be sold by the thousand. I would like to ask 
this association to adopt resolutions favoring the 
20-20 pack, without reference to the square pack.” 


At this juncture President Bowman said 
that time would not permit further extended 
remarks, that anyone desiring to speak upon 
the subject being considered would be allowed 
to do so, but that the talks must not exceed 
three minutes each. There was some further dis- 
cussion, and then at the suggestion of Mr. Bow- 
man a standing vote was taken to determine 
the preference of the dealers present. This 
vote showed the majority of those present to 
be in favor of the old thousand pack, only a 
half dozen or so standing to signify their pref- 
erence for the square pack. This action was 
of an informal character and not intended as 
an official expression of the convention, altho as 


F. D. BOLMAN, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. ; 
Who Opposed the Square Pack 


a matter of fact it tallied closely with the for- 
mal expression later embodied in the resolu- 
tions. 

What Would Lumber Say? 

Charles E. Kiefner, a retailer of Perryville, 
Mo., then delivered an interesting address on 
the subject ‘‘If Lumber Could Talk.’’ He said, 
in effect, that it would say to the retailers that 
they were fortunate in handling a product so 
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closely interwoven with the happiness of the 
human race, the prime material for the build- 
ing of a home. It would urge the retailers to 
increase their interest in their business, attend 
association meetings, get behind the building 
and loan movement, install plan service in their 
business, and be leaders in every movement 
tending to promote the public welfare. It would 
say to the salesman: ‘‘Be prepared on any 
and all occasions to convince both the buyer and 
consumer that there is no substitute for lumber, 
which is more pliable than steel, more attractive 
than brick or concrete, as durable as stone, and 
more economical than any of these.’’ It would 
say to the buyer: ‘‘ Be as honest in your buying 
as in your selling. Don’t register a kick on 
every car unless you have a kick coming. Don’t 
buy No. 2 and expect to get B & better.” It 
would say to the wholesaler and manufacturer: 
‘There is a popular belief, whether well found- 
ed or not, that you have in the past curtailed 
production for the purpose of controlling prices. 
Whether this is true or not, lumber asks that 
you do nothing that will cause an unfair price 
to be charged to the consumer. Make the word 
‘profiteer’ obsolete as far as lumber is con- 
cerned.’’ Lumber would say to the trade jour- 
nals: ‘‘Print the truth,’’ and to their readers 
it would say: ‘‘Support your trade journals, 
they are my friends and yours.’’ It would 
say to capital: ‘‘Remember the Golden Rule,” 
and to labor: ‘‘Be true to the best dictates of 
your own conscience. ’’ 


Tells of Lumbermen’s Correspondence Course 


C. W. Baker, Lawrence, Kan., local manager 
of the C. E. Mathews Lumber Co., in his ad- 
dress on ‘‘ What the Lumbermen’s Correspond- 
ence Course Has Done for Me,’? first told of 
the time when President Bowman, on a visit 
to the yard, asked him what he thought about 
@ correspondence course of study for retail 
lumbermen. At that time Mr. Baker said he 
did not see where much was to be gained from 
such a course, as he was of the opinion that 
the average yard manager understood such 
work. A short time after that he received a 
letter from a well known correspondence school 
followed by some descriptive literature from 
the association secretary’s office pertaining to 
the same course of study, and after due consid- 
eration, ‘‘I contracted for the course, paid 
for the work in advance, and became duly 
enrolled.’’ Mr. Baker says he mentions par- 


J. H. FORESMAN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Reélected Treasurer 


ticularly paying in advance, for if he had not 
done so he might have dropped out. 


**T found that this course contained a good 
many features relating to our business,’’ said 
Mr. Baker. ‘‘The main object of the course 
is to enable the student to become more 
familiar with estimating from architectural 
drawings and I believe such can be accom- 
plished by properly following the work thruout 


the course. For this reason the course should 
appeal to those of us who are younger than the 
rest and have not enjoyed the long years of 
experience necessary to gain this knowledge 
that enables one to see thru the plastered walls 
and analyze all the various ingredients that 
enter into the construction of such walls.’’ 
Mr. Baker concluded by saying that he be- 
lieved that knowledge of this sort is an asset 
no lumberman should lack, and the ways and 
means leading to such knowledge are thru the 
text books furnished in this course of study. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The committee on nominations then presented 
its report, nominating the following officers and 
directors, all of whom were declared unanimous- 
ly elected: 

President—C. E. Sharp, Woodward, Okla. 


First vice president—W. S. Dickason, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Second vice president—D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan. 

Treasurer—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors from Missouri—James Costello, Lib- 
erty ; B. F. Moore, Kansas City; F. M. Robinson, 
St. Louis. 

Directors from Kansas—F. O. Brownson, Wich- 
ita; W. L. Smyth, Great Bend; J. A. Bowman, 
Kansas City; C. A. Harpster, Hiawatha; C. E. 
Friend, Lawrence; S. E. Hunt, Wellsville; E. T. 
Prickett, Pleasanton. 

Directors from Oklahoma—R. C. Geck, Tulsa; 


E. P. HUNTER, WACO, TEX.; 
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— Hudson, Ardmore; R, P. Baughman, Ponca 
ity. 


Director from Arkansas—M. T. Dyke, Fort 
Smith. 


L. L. Seibel and J. H. Foresman were ap- 
pointed a committee to escort the new president 
and vice president to the platform. President 
Sharp in a few fitting words expressed his ap- 
preciation of the honor that had been conferred 
upon him, and said: ‘‘I think we all agree 
that the clouds that have been hanging around 
business are rapidly scattering and the sun- 
shine is breaking thru. We all are ready for a 
good year’s work and I feel sure that we will 
gather here a year hence feeling very much bet- 
ter than we do today.’’ 

Vice President Dickason expressed himself in 
similar vein, pledging his best efforts in behalf 
of the association. 


Resolutions Unanimously Adorted 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was then read and unanimously adopted. [The 
resolutions appear in full on page 76.—Ep1Tor. | 


The committee on necrology presented the 
following report: 


WHEREAS, In the providence of God there were 
removed from our membership, or from the fami- 
lies of members, during 1920 the following mem- 
bers: S. A. Crihfield, Geneseo, Kan. ; Z. T. Carlton, 
Lake Village, Ark.; E. T. Roberts, Nowata, Okla. ; 
Cc. N. Willis, St. Joseph, Mo.; William A. Miner, 
Ridgeway, Mo.; Mrs. W. S. Bates, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. J. W. Porter, DeWitt, Ark.; 8S. P. 


Nicholson, Lucas, Kan. ; Charles B. Daniels, K: ; 
City, Mo.; Mrs. L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, \\..: 
therefore be it . 


Resolved, That the Southwestern Lumberm: 
Association in thirty-third annual convention 
sembled hereby extends to all relatives and fri: 
of those of our number who have passed bey 
our sincere sympathy and condolence, and in }) 
ory thereof this resolution is spread upon the : 
utes of this convention. 


The auditing committee reported that it } 


CHARLES E. KIEFNER, PERRYVILLE, MO.; 
Who “Interpreted” Lumber 


examined the books and accounts of the asso- 
ciation and found same correct. 

After the exhibition of the film ‘‘From Tree 
to Trade,’’ showing some of the lumber manu- 
facturing operations of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., the convention adjourned. 


Board of Directors Meets 


Immediately following the adjournment, 
Secretary Moorehead called a meeting of the 
board of directors, at which the appointment 
of Frank A. Chase, late of Boise, Idaho, as 
building and loan association field man, was 
confirmed. Mr. Chase begins at once his work 
of promoting the establishment of building and 
loan associations. Secretary Moorehead an- 
nounced that the retailers desiring his services 
would be expected to assume the expense of his 
salary for the time he is working in their com- 
munities. A number of retailers have already 
spoken for Mr. Chase’s services. The diretors 
reélected the present executive staff of the « 
sociation and transacted other routine busi: 


TORONTO WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


Toronto, OnT., Jan. 31—The annual rect- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ \.s0- 
ciation (Inc.) was held at the Albany Clu 
Friday, Jan. 28. The business of the me 
was largely of a formal nature, includin: 
ports from officers and a reviewing of the 
of the last year, followed by the election ot 
cers for the current year. A. C. Manbei 
cupied the chair. The election of office: 
the current year resulted as follows: Chai 
A. E. Eckhart; directors, D. C. Johnston, | 
Kent, Guy H. Long, A. E. Gordon and ( 
Spragge. 

In connection with the standard order 
recently adopted by the Ontario Retail Li 
Dealers’ Association a resolution was ¢é 
to the effect that the Wholesale Lumber 
ers’ Association (Inc.), having had its ‘ 
tion brought to this order form, should su 
to the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As: 
tion (Inc.) the propriety of joint consider® ' 
of this matter by committees representin:; 
two associations before the order form «— 
sued for general acceptance and use. Ho bine 
Boultbee was reappointed secretary-trea 
for present year. 
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THE OHIO RETAILERS’ FINAL SESSION 


‘OLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 28.—When the third 
day’s program of the Ohio Association of Re- 
«il Lumber Dealers opened this morning it was 
voted to continue straight thru to the end of 
‘he convention without intermission. 


The first subject for discussion was ‘‘No. 2 
and Better’’ dimension, and it was quickly 
disposed of by a resolution declaring ‘‘there 
is no such grade, and that the members of the 
association go on record against the purchase 
of any such mixed grade of lumber.’’ 

The trade-marking of lumber was next dis- 
eussed, and on this subject there was a wide 
difference of opinion. The discussion broad- 
ened into a consideration of the use of the as- 
sociation trade mark, the ‘‘manufacturer’s 
number,’’ the official grade mark and the indi- 
vidual manufacturers’ name. 


After much discussion a resolution was 
adopted to refer the matter of branding or 
trade marking to the district organizations for 
consideration; their decisions to be returned 
to the board of directors for report to the mem- 
bership as a whole. 

After the trade mark question had been dis- 
posed of Miss Sarah Roberts, manager of the 
wholesale department of the Swan Creek Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Toledo, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on ‘‘Woman’s Place in the Lumber 
Industry;’’ based largely upon her experience 
in building up a wholesale department. [Miss 
Roberts’ story of her work appeared on page 56 
of last week’s issue.—EDITor. ] 

The operation of the Ohio workmen’s compen- 
sation act was explained by a member of the in- 
dustrial commission, who gave statistics regard- 
ing costs, losses, rates ete., as relating to the 
operation of sawmills, planing mills and lum- 
ber yards. 

A report of the committee on uniform order 
blank was called for, and T. J. Callahan, Day- 
ton, of the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co., chair- 
man of the committee, offered for consideration 
a tentative form prepared by the committee af- 
ter conference with other State associations. 
The terms of payment, the proposal to unload 
the ear when the stock was not up to grade and 
some other provisions of the proposed form were 
warmly debated. Finally it was decided that 
the committee should retain the form, the con- 
vention’s recommendation being that a uniform 
order form acceptable to the retailers, the 
wholesalers, the manufacturers and to retail- 
ers in other States be devised. The value of 
written and uniform order forms was recog- 
nized; but it was deemed wise, in view of a 
coming conference of State association repre- 
sentatives, not to decide upon a form at this 

onvention. 

The question of giving discounts to con- 
tractors brought out differences of opinion and 
practices; and it was decided to refer the ques- 
ion to district organizations for their consider- 
ation and recommendations. The ‘‘runaway’’ 
market also was discussed, the consensus being 
‘hat the only way to prevent a runaway mar- 
<et is not to buy when prices get too high. 

J. W. Jacoby, of Marion, chairman of the 
committee on legislation, reporting for the com- 
mittee, said that the members of the legislature 
were about the same kind of men as retail lum- 
bermen. They really desired to represent the 
people and enact laws best for the people as a 
whole. In his opinion it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to maintain a lobby at the ecapi- 
tal. Lumbermen can do themselves and the 
publie a real service by selecting in their own 
county or community the most influential citi- 
zens to present to representatives their views re- 
garding the proposed or desired legislation. 

Homer Ballinger, of Springfield, chairman 
of the arbitration committee, said that the com- 
mittee had some recommendations caleulated to 
make the arbitration of trade disputes more 
successful. The committee recommended that 
“pon proposal to arbitrate both parties be re- 
quired to put up bonds as a guaranty of good 
faith and as an assurance that they will live up 
to the decision of the arbitrators. If this sug- 
gestion is adopted members proposing to arbi- 


trate will be required to forward with such 
proposals agreements signed before notaries 
public agreeing to accept the awards. It costs 
money, Mr. Ballinger said, to arbitrate dis- 
putes; just as it costs money to settle disputes 
in law courts. If members do not intend to 
abide by the arbitrators’ award and go to law, 
they had better go to law in the first place. 
Secretary Terrence explained that arbitration 
is not compulsory, but that when an award or 
an agreement to arbitrate is once made it should 
be carried thru and the award accepted. 

J. E. Sheppard, chairman, reporting for the 
auditing committee, said that the books of the 
association had been examined and found to 
agree with the statement submitted. 

On the presentation of resolutions requesting 
the Ohio legislature to pass a law exempting 
from taxation for five years all mortgages not 
exceeding $10,000 given for the building or 
improving of homes, it was argued that the ex- 
emption should apply to newly constructed 
homes only. However, it was suggested that 
the building of homes often is promoted by the 
sale of old homes, which may be bought only 
by the giving of mortgages. Inasmuch as the 
resolution was merely a recommendation or 
suggested working basis for the legislators it 
was thought sufficient to allow it to stand in 
general terms, and it was so carried. 


Officers Elected 


C. P. Stearns, of Cincinnati, chairman of 
the committee on nominations, reported the fol- 
lowing candidates, with the recommendation 
that the report of the committee be accepted. 
On vote the nominees were elected: 

President—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—W. H. Schneider, Canton. 

Treasurer—C. F. Seiving, Toledo. 

Directors—C. P. Stearns, Cincinnati; C. H. Mc- 
Mann, Wakeman; and C. C. Martin, Luckey. 

President-elect Lewin, being called upon for 
a speech, said that he would pledge his best 
efforts to make the association the best in the 


country, if it is not already that. Vice-presi- 
dent-elect Schneider said that he appreciated the 
honor conferred upon him, and promised that 
whenever his services were required he would 
do all within his power to meet the demands 
made upon him. 

On motion a resolution was adopted thanking 
the retiring officers for the excellent work they 
had done for the organization. The motion was 
adopted by a rising vote. 

This concluded the session and the conven- 
tion, and adjournment was taken. Immedi- 
ately afterward the Beaver Board companies 
and the Togan-Stiles Co. presented moving pic- 
tures of their products and operations. 


SALESMEN’S BANQUET AND ELECTION 


As in the past the Union Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen was active in the 
entertainment of the retailers’ convention. The 
association itself began registration Jan. 25, 
and held its banquet on that evening. The com- 
mittee in charge of the banquet was as follows: 
E. G. Dillow, E. P. Rogers and W. C. Teachout. 
The banquet, from the viewpoint of comestibles, 
was excellent in every respect; and the enter- 
tainment program included many pleasing num- 
bers. Two vocalists, a ‘‘jazz’’ dancer and 
‘¢The Dancing Kiddies,’’ the latter being pu- 
pils of Miss Marie Sands, presented varied fea- 
tures that appealed to all guests. 

A jazz orchestra supplied music thruout the 
meeting. 

At the business meeting of the traveling men’s 
organization Thursday reports showed the mem- 
bership to number 558, a net gain for the year 
of 54; there having been seven deaths since 
the last meeting. At the annual election the 
following officers were chosen for the coming 
year: 

President—C. E. Lyons, Columbus. 

Vice president—J. C. Pattison, Toledo. 

Secretary—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Directors (new)—F. A. Waugh, Columbus; and 
John W. Urban, Dayton. 





General Contractors Meet 


New Or.EANS, LA., Jan. 29.—The Associated 
General Contractors of America closed their 
third annual convention Thursday night, pro- 
nouncing it the largest and most successful so 
far held. At the concluding session a plan for 
expanding the organization and its activities 
was adopted. The project contemplates the 
expenditure of $200,000 during the coming year. 
Ineluding voluntary pledges from members in 
attendance a revenue of $140,000 is in sight 
and it is thought the remainder will be raised 
with little trouble. 


The annual election of officers resulted as 
follows: 


President—General W. 
apolis. 

Vice presidents—Frederick L. Cranford, New 
York; Arthur Bent, Los Angeles; W. BE. Wood, 
Detroit; Daniel Breck, St. Louis, and L. C. 
Wason, Boston. 

Treasurer—Leo Paschell, Richmond. 

Directors—Noble F. Hoggson, New York ; George 
C. Mason, Portland, Ore.; William A. Starett, 
New York; A. E, Wells, Chicago; Richard Mc- 
Carthy, New Orleans; G. O. Muhlsfeld, Boston ; 
Col. John A. Wiggins, Philadelphia; and Charles 
Ffolliott, St. Paul. 

Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., continues in active 
charge of the association’s affairs with the title 
of general manager. 


The resolutions adopted recommend the 
passage of the Calder bill exempting from tax- 
ation real estate mortgage investments up to 
$40,000 per capita,. proper adjustment of 
freight rates, the abstention of all members 
from illegal or detrimental combinations, solu- 
tion of the housing shortage and high rent 
problem, immediate inquiry into supply of avail- 
able raw materials, passage of the Federal 
budget bill and the bill to create a Federal de- 
partment of public works. Attention was called 


O. Winston, of Minne- 


to the Lockwood committee’s investigation in 
New York and it was suggested that the vari- 
ous State authorities initiate like inquiries. 

The convention gave considerable time to 
discussion of labor problems and building mate- 
rial prices, the prevailing opinion apparently 
being that both are too high and that the exac- 
tions of organzied labor must be checked. It 
is understood that a number of the contractors 
are operating or preparing to go on the open 
shop plan. 

With respect to building material costs, a 
suggestion that ‘‘labor and material piraey 
must stop,’’? made by F. L. Cranford, of New 
York, at Wednesday’s session, provoked a re- 
tort from the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, at its meetifig on the day fol- 
lowing. The hardwood manufacturers pointed 
out the sharp decline in the price of their prod- 
uct, declaring that current prices in many in- 
stances do not represent actual cost of manu- 
facture, and vigorously repelled the charge of 
piracy in so far as it might have been aimed 
in their direction. It is understood, however, 
that the general contractors were not gunning 
for the lumber manufacturers, and that one of 
their speakers specifically exempted them from 
the general attack on high costs of material. 

Transportation rates on building material 
also came in for lively discussion, due attention 
being paid to their contribution to higher 
prices. The final resolutions touched upon the 
problem of equitable rates. Fair treatment 
was also demanded for building materials in 
the distribution of available car supply. 

oeernerneneeeeeereeeees 

UNLEss we make this country a good place 
for all of us to live in it will not be a good 
place for any of us to live in——Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
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New York Retailers Discuss Housing 


and Plan to Break Building Deadlock 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 
28.—The twenty-seventh 
annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the 
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State of New York, 
held in Hotel Utica, 
came to a close this af- 
ternoon. In the opinion 
of many members long 
familiar with the work of the association, this 
convention has been the best and most interest- 
ing in the history of the organization; both in 
the wide range of subjects dealt with and in 
the knowledge and ability and authority of the 
speakers who handled them. 

In the telegraphic report printed in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN all 
the association reports were mentioned and the 
printed report of Secretary Paul S. Collier was 
dealt with in detail. President Harry D. 
Gould, of Middleton, has been a hard working 
and highly efficient executive, and as is to be 
expected of such an officer his report was much 
more than the usual perfunctory paper com- 
monly presented by the man who feels that his 
office is purely honorary and entails no duties. 


The President’s Address 


In beginning his report President Gould 
stated that, ‘‘This association strives for pro- 
motion of harmony and understanding between 
the several branches of the industry. Its pur- 
pose is to lead men, thru cooperation, to a bet- 
ter knowledge of conducting their individual 
business, to promote more efficient business 
methods, to reform abuses which are a handicap 
to the industry, and to provide specialized serv- 
iees which the individual firm can not easily 
obtain for itself.”? Because of public attention 
being centered on certain trade practices the 
president mentioned the fact that the associa- 
tion does not countenance in any way the fixing 
of prices, the restraint of trade or anything 
that is detrimental to public welfare. Such 
things are specifically forbidden by the consti- 
tution, and the constitution has been rigidly ad- 
hered to in this as in other respects by the offi- 
cers. 

The New York association has made a re- 
markable advance in the matter of spreading 
the practice of maintaining accurate cost ac- 
counts. The president mentioned the success 
that had been achieved by the association com- 
mittee in devising a flexible, workable system 
and in getting it installed. The income tax 
made necessary the knowing of numerous facts 
not obtainable under the old slipshod methods 
of accounting, and this has given impetus to 
the movement. 


Stands Foursquare on Sacredness of Contracts 


The association has long stood for the sacred- 
ness of business contracts; and at the time the 
market was rising the officers of the association 
did what they could to get shipments made on 
orders taken at lower price levels. Most manu- 
facturers and wholesalers stood by their con- 
tracts. On the falling market most retailers are 
standing by their contracts. After commending 
them for this the President remarked, ‘‘ Any- 
one who has the thought of evading a contract 
on a declining market is guilty of dishonesty. 
I am proud to say that this association stands 
foursquare on this principle and that the files 
of our correspondence show that this fact has 
been recognized by the leading manufacturers 
and wholesalers of the country.’’ 


Lumber Prices Do Not Hinder Building 


In commenting on lumber prices the president 
insisted that some other ‘‘goat’’ than lumber 





must be found for high building costs. ‘‘How 
many people,’’ he asked, ‘‘ realize that the lum- 
ber and millwork of a $6,000 house today will 
represent only approximately 25 percent of the 
total cost? I question whether, if lumber prices 
were back at the prewar level, it would affect 
the cost more than $250 to $300.’’? There is 
likely to be comparatively little building for 
rental purposes since other forms of investment 
are more attractive, and this may force a large 
number of inexperienced people to build. They 
will need unusual help, not only in financing 
but in planning their houses. This kind of trade 
imposes a distinct responsibility upon the re- 
tail dealer. 


Condemns Profiteering by Slacker Employees 


‘‘The record of failures for the last few 
months,’’ the president said, ‘‘would seem to 
indicate that it is the employee whose efficiency 
dropped 50 percent after his wages had been 
doubled who is the profiteer rather than the busi- 
ness man. It is to be hoped that, as a result of 
the present readjustment, employees will begin 
to realize that if they would prosper their em- 
ployers must also be permitted to prosper. Nor 
can the employers be truly successful unless 
their employees are prospering. Thus their in- 
terests are mutual.’’ 

Mr. Gould mentioned the association excur- 
sions, the efforts that had been made to stand- 
ardize sizes and grades, expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the codperation of the officers and mem- 
bers, and then closed with this statement: ‘‘If 
you merely sit in your office bewailing your 
losses you will not only refuse to live up to your 
opportunities but you will fail in your duty to 
yourself as a business man and also in that 
higher duty which you owe the public. ’’ 


Consolidation With Massachusetts Approved 


One matter touched upon briefly in the presi- 
dent’s address and that may prove of immense 
importance in eastern lumber association affairs 
was the proposed consolidation with the Massa- 
chusetts lumbermen. This matter has been un- 
der consideration for some time and had re- 
ceived the approval of the boards of directors 


PAUL S. COLLIER, ROCHESTER, N. Y.; 
Secretary 


of the two associations and was approved by 
the New York association in the course of its 
executive session yesterday. If the Massachu- 
setts men approve it at their convention the 
consolidation will be accomplished. Little 
change will be made for the present. But this 
is the beginning of what may prove to be fur- 
ther consolidations until an association is 





evolved including most 
if not all retail lumber 
activities in the north- 
eastern part of the 
United States. No such 


J. A. MAHLSTEDT, 
Of New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
First Vice President 














announcement is being 

made officially. The 

thought of the New 

York officials is that 

progress must be made 

carefully and that only experience ean point 
the way to further movement. 


The excursion mentioned by Mr. Gould was 
made to a number of southern mills by twenty- 
six retailers during last winter. This proved 
so successful that an excursion has been ar- 
ranged to the Pacific coast. More than fifty 
retailers have already announced their intention 
of going. The party will leave Rochester Feb, 
11 and will return about March 13. Among the 
places to be visited are Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


National President Urges Codperation 


The first speaker drawn from outside the 
ranks of the State association was John EF, 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr, 
Lloyd centered his address around the matter 
of intelligent codperation in the field of retail 
organizations. Some of the problems confront- 
ing the retailer are difficult solely because the 
business as a whole lacks the correct working or- 
ganization to meet them. Competition is becom- 
ing keen inside and outside the field of lumber. 
There are local associations in cities and towns, 
district associations, State associations and a 
national association. The last named is made 
up largely of dealers in large cities. These 
various organizations ought to codrdinate their 
efforts in such a way that there will be no lost 
motion or overlapping of efforts and no. gaps 
where mischief may be done simply because 
rational defense is lacking. The national or- 
ganization aspires to be the spokesman of the 
industry on national questions; and to do this 
it needs active support. 

There are big questions pending; such for 
instance as the branding of lumber by indi- 
vidual manufacturers. Mr. Lloyd expressed the 
personal opinion that private branding is a mis- 
take. He believes in branding by manufactur- 
ers’ associations with numbers to indicate the 
manufacturing source. He believes that a tally 
and grade sheet should go with the car. The 
National association should be prepared to dis: 
cuss these things with the manufacturers, and 
to be prepared to do so it must be conscious of 
the support of the nation’s lumber retailers. 
Legislative matters are arising in an increasing 
number. ‘There seems a likelihood that Con- 
gress intends to institute a large measure of 
Federal control over meat packers and coal 
operators, and it may be that lumber will come 
next. Lumber ought to be in a position to g0 
to Washington with authority to speak with 
the voice of the entire retailing industry. The 
National association has no desire to take ove” 
any of the functions of the State or region! 
associations but wants merely to codrdinate 
them and to exercise no more than those fune- 
tions that belong properly to the national body 


Knowing What It Costs to Do Business 


Running thru the three days of the conver: 
tion were addresses on practical problems ¢on- 
nected with the present business erisis and the 
day-to-day operation of a retail yard. Seven 
of these may be grouped together at this place. 
The first was ‘‘Knowing What It Costs to Do 
Business,” and was diseussed by E, F. Hunt, 
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secretary Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

Mr. Hunt began with the statement that it is 
as necessary for a retailer to know costs as it is 
for a manufacturer. His business is becoming 
highly complicated, and he has too many chances 
of suffering loss to be indifferent to the matter 
of exact knowledge. In order that accounting 
systems may be practical in operation they 
must be not only exact but must be such as to 
allow the dealer to know his standing at any 
time. Learning costs, only at the end of the 
year, will allow leaks to drain off the profits for 
too long a time. In order to study the business 
intelligently these records are essential; and 
they are never an unnecessary expense unless 
unnecessary records are kept or unless they are 
kept in a clumsy and inefficient way. The sys- 
tem employed by the New York association was 
designed with an eye to simplicity. Mr. Hunt 
then deseribed briefly the elements that go to 
make up proper records and spent some time in 
explaining the right way of making up a trial 
balance. 

George H. Blakeslee, of Albany, chairman of 
the committee on cost accounting, supplemented 
Mr. Hunt’s address with some personal experi- 
ences and stated that some such system was 
almost necessary in compiling income tax re- 
turns. J. A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, said it 
would be a wonderful thing if all retailers could 
keep their records in the same way so that they 
could have exact knowledge of costs. They 
could then talk the same language. This would 
do away at once with the imputation of collu- 
sion, price fixing, restraint of trade and other 
similar erimes charged to the lumber industry 
by the public. 


How to Get Loans for Those Wishing to Build 


The second of these addresses was ‘‘ How to 
Get Loans for Those Wishing to Build,’’ by 
Judge Frederick H. Hazard, of Utica. The 
judge’s address centered about the operation of 
the Utiea Home Mortgage Co.; an organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of buying second 
mortgages. Every worthy citizen has a desire 
to own his home, the speaker said. The man 
who has the price is never a problem; but the 
man who ean raise only a small percentage of 
the purchase price is often a good moral hazard 
and worthy of assistance. The Home Mortgage 
Co. is not a charitable organization, tho it is 
content with a comparatively small return on 
its capital, Neither does it attempt to market 
its stock among people of small means who hope 
eventually to buy or build a home; so it does 
not operate in any way comparable to a build- 
ing and loan association. It is not organized 
under the banking laws of New York, which im- 
pose burdensome restrictions; so it can not 
make direct loans. It has, however, an informal 
working agreement with certain contractors that 
in case of a prospect of proper moral fiber the 
company will buy from the contractor a second 
mortgage covering the difference between the 
amount that can be raised on a first mortgage 
and about 80 percent of the value of the prop- 
erty. It buys these mortgages at a 10 percent 
discount; and this discount just about covers 
the overhead cost of operation, leaving the 
normal rate of interest as profit for the stock- 
folders. Mortgages run usually for three years 
and are security for notes arranged usually for 
monthly or quarterly payment on the principal, 
so that at the end of three years the principal 
is entirely or almost paid. 

_S. E. Felton, of Endicott, described the opera- 
tion of a similar company in his city. The cus- 
tom of covering most of the cost of houses by 
first and second mortgages made it necessary 
for contractors to carry many of these second 
mortgages, for they have not been attractive to 
investors at a time when investments paying 
higher returns were available. This cut down 
the working capital of the contractors to a seri- 
ous extent, and the company was organized to 
relieve them. The company has worked in har- 
a with the local building and loan associa- 


Millmen’s Representative Discusses Building 


R. E. Saberson; of Minneapolis, representing 
be National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ton, presented the efforts the National associa- 


th 


tion is making to revive the building industries 
this spring. Mr. Saberson’s address made a 
deep impression both by reason of his earnest- 
ness and by reason of the importance of: the 
matter. 


Building stagnation, so Mr. Saberson said, 
had become everywhere apparent, and the pub- 
lic was laying the blame almost entirely upon 
lumber. But lumber prices had already dropped 
to or near normal, and yet the cost of completed 
houses remained abnormal. A house that would 
have cost $10,000 at the price peak would cost, 
with lumber at present normal levels, $8,800; 
but it should cost but $6,200 if all elements 
of construction were at normal level. So long as 
this continues people can not be interested in 
building. Lumbermen did not like to take the 
blame which should rest upon others, so some 
advertising was prepared and published in the 
papers of the Twin Cities. This advertising 
was rather radical, because it mentioned specific 
items and caused some antagonism. 


A conference was held in Chicago early in 
January to consider ways and means, and it was 
decided to call another conference and to invite 
representatives of those other industries repre- 
senting the 70 percent of the cost of a house. 
This conference met; but the representatives of 
the other lines came without power to act, so 
nothing but discussion resulted. But the diree- 
tors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association decided to appropriate $300,000 for 
a national eampaign of publicity to acquaint 
the public with the fact that lumber is normal 


WILLIAM L.HENRICH, 
Of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Third Vice President Elected President of 
Retailers’ Organi- Salesmen’s Organiza- 

zation tion 


CHESTER W. GRAVES, 
Of Buffalo, N. Y.; 


in price. They also sent a delegation to Marion 
to confer with Mr. Harding. Mr. Saberson 
read the letter written by Mr. Harding follow- 
ing this conference in which the President-elect 
commended the lumbermen for their efforts to 
start construction on a normal price level and 
urged the need of a general and uniform price 
adjustment. 


Retailers Welcome Publicity Material Offered 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has prepared a portfolio of advertise- 
ments which they are glad to send to retailers 
to be used in local papers. This material is pre- 
pared so that it will not cause antagonism. It 
states the general facts about lumber. 

R. S. Hinman, retail service representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, passed out cards, which the dealers 
signed, asking that this publicity material be 
sent them. Apparently all those present signed 
the cards. 

J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, made a 
brief address on the same subject—getting 
building started in the spring. He thinks that 
1921 belongs to the optimist. He urged intelli- 
gent advertising and called truthful propa- 
ganda the keynote of business success. After 
stating that the rent laws in the State held back 
building he suggested that each lumberman 
build a cottage or a bungalow or perhaps sev- 


eral, to set a community example. He also ad- 
vocated a change in the tax laws to favor invest- 
ments in mortgages. 


What Next in the Building Situation? 


A fourth subject in this series was ‘‘ What 
Next in the Building Situation?’’, and this was 
dealt with by H. C. Baldwin, of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Mr. Baldwin stated that he brought a message 
prepared by Mr. Babson. Labor and materials 
are the two things important in building, and 
the first important question is in regard to labor. 
Employers have the whip hand this year, due 
to unemployment, but it is to be hoped that 
for the sake of future peace and cooperation 
they will use their power wisely. Strikes this 
year will be few but important. Wages prob- 
ably will be decreased; but it is well to remem- 
ber that while labor advanced 80 percent mate- 
rials advanced 160 percent. 


It is not certain that a revival in building 
that can be called a boom will come about with- 
in the next few weeks. A man will pay a high 
price for a suit of clothes, for it soon wears out 
and must be replaced; but buildings last for 
years, and an abnormally high investment in a 
building means that for a long time the owner 
is conscious of having paid too much for what 
he is getting. The public feels that before it 
is safe or wise to invest in building construc- 
tion more water must be squeezed out of both 
labor and materials. 

The demand for houses is temporarily less 
urgent; for industrial centers where there is 
unemployment are overbuilt. This condition 
will pass with the resumption of manufactur- 
ing. Money is being withdrawn from the mort- 
gage field because of opportunities for more 
profitable investment in other fields, and capital 
invested in rental properties is being hounded 
by the rent laws. 

Mr. Baldwin stated that it might seem that 
he was spreading gloom. He disclaimed any 
such intention and said it was only fair to get 
a view of the elements that would delay a 
revival of the proportions of a boom for several 
months. He added that later on, perhaps by 
midsummer, such a revival was likely*to take 
place. 


How Shingles Will Be Sold in the Future 


A fifth subject was ‘‘How Shingles Will be 
Sold in the Future.’’ The speaker was J. 8. 
Williams, of the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Williams out- 
lined the conditions that made necessary the or- 
ganization of shingle men to maintain a stand- 
ard for their products and to acquaint the pub- 
lie with the good points of shingle roofs. Sales 
service, he stated, is as important as good manu- 
facture. He then explained the solution of the 
square pack difficulty. Each bundle carries a 
stamp showing how much area it will cover if 
laid with standard weather exposure; and this 
covering capacity is guaranteed by bond. Mr. 
Williams gave some interesting facts about the 
possible life of a shingle roof, the proper kind 
of nails, the use of paints and stains and the 
like. 

Using Short Lengths to Advantage 


A sixth subject was the use of short-length 
lumber, discussed by William S. Patteson, of 
Penn Yan. The problem of the disposal of short 
lumber became serious when manufacture went 
to the West. Defects in western logs are either 
serious or entirely absent; and where defects 
must be cut out short pieces remain. The ready- 
eut house people were the first to utilize this 
material. Architects have discovered that there 
are numerous places in which short pieces can be 
used to advantage, and they are specifying these 
lengths. Mr. Patteson illustrated his paper 
by mentioning certain experiences of his own in 
the successful use of short lengths. 


Asks Probe of Increased Compensation Rates 


The seventh subject was the matter of work- 
men’s com tion. Thomas H. Bennett re- 
ported his investigations into the rising costs 
of this insurance. He could not find out the rea- 
son for the sharp advance in rates and proposed 
a resolution, which was adopted, calling upon 
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the governor of the State for the facts in the 
case. 

_ Three other addresses may be grouped as ly- 
ing a little further from the retailing field. 


Some Puzzles of the Income Tax Law 


The first was ‘‘Some Puzzles of the Income 
Tax Law,’’ presented by Mark Eisner, former 
collector of internal revenue of the City of New 
York. He stated that there are three puzzles, 
and these are the forms for personal, partner- 
ship and corporation income returns. 
there is no doubt that the law as drawn was 
faulty, the speaker said, it is well to remember 
that the law was drawn in a great. emergency 
when something must be done quickly. The 
discussion was largely technical. In suggesting 
tax reform the speaker said there were many 
arguments for, and as many against, a sales 
tax. His personal opinion was that Congress 
might well correct the errors in the existing 
law, pass a sales tax law and then allow the 
tax payer to choose the one which is lower. He 
stated that while tax reform is pressing he be- 
lieved it just as well not to pass tax laws dur- 
ing this session of Congress. Legislation now 
should be carefully drawn and freed from mis- 
takes before it becomes law. 

The second address was by A. C. White, of 
Laclede, Idaho, and dealt with manufacturing 
conditions in the West. Mr. White described 
timber and manufacturing conditions in the 
Inland Empire where, he stated, there are 250,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber, or enough 
to last one hundred years at the present rate of 
cutting. He described the various kinds of tim- 
ber and the increase in the area consuming the 
manufactured lumber. One fact that especially 
interested the audience was the immense hold- 
ings of western white pine by various match 
companies. 

How England Solved the Housing Problem 

The third address was on the subject, ‘‘ How 
England Solved the Housing Problem,’’ and was 
delivered by W. D. Cromarty, commissioner ‘of 
conservation of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. 
Cromarty described three housing projects in 
England. That country is a land of manufac- 
ture; and while the country is very beautiful 
the cities, especially the industrial cities, are 
often unlovely. There has been an effort made 
to build so called garden cities. These are 
laid out in complete detail before being started. 
‘It is known how large they are to be, and all 
provisions are made for light, air, water sup- 
ply, playgrounds, plenty of space, attractive 
streets and comfortable and pretty houses. At 
the close of his address motion picture films 
were shown of these three garden cities. 


Lumberjack Says ‘‘Quit Passing the Buck’’ 


One of the most impressive and picturesque 
addresses was delivered by Sherman Rogers, the 
‘*Lumberjack Orator,’’ on the subject ‘‘ Quit 
Passing the Buck.’’ Mr. Rogers’ interest lies 
in the relation of capital and labor. He has 
been a laboring man, is full of a tremendous 
vitality and has a genius for forceful and pic- 
turesque speech. It is his belief that labor 
and capital can solve their difficulties if they 
can meet as man to man ‘‘with all the cards 
on the table.’? The camps are full of social- 
istic propaganda, he said, but there isn’t a line 
about the fairness of the courts or the inherent 
justice of the government. A man has a first 
rate radical education forced upon him, but he 
never hears a word of the employer’s side of the 
ease. He cited a wealth of incidents in which 
the men and the boss got together and stood by 
each other once they met as man to man and 
told the truth. The union ‘‘ business agent’’ is 
the villain in the case in Mr. Rogers’ opinion. 
At the close of his speech, delivered like bursts 
of machine gun fire, Mr. Rogers received a tre- 
mendous ovation. 

Thursday afternoon was given over to an 
executive session to which only members were 
admitted. 

Committees Are Appointed 
The following committees were appointed: 
Nominations—Thomas H. Bennett, Roscoe 


Cc. Briggs, C. C. Beahan, Spencer Kellogg and 
B. H. Beach. ’ 


Resolutions—George W. 


White, E. M. Cam- 
eron, Thomas H. Bennett, Harry Baldwin, C. J. 


While © 


Holden, E. M. Porter, J. Robert Baily, Mr. Alli- 
son, J. A. Detweiler and Christen Fherl. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


At the final session the resolutions committee 
submitted a resolution opposing a proposed bill 
to bond auto owners to indemnify persons they 
may injure; another opposing a bill for licens- 
ing drivers of cars, other than chauffeurs, by 
the secretary of state; another favoring a larger 
number of State constabulary; another present- 
ing a memorial of deceased members; another 
endorsing the open shop; another opposing the 
proposed levying of duty on Canadian rough 
lumber; another registering opposition’ to the 
grade of No. 2 and better of North Carolina 
pine; another approving the efforts of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
secure standardization of sizes and patterns of 
lumber; another commending the wholesalers 





Collecting Bad Accounts 


A lumberman recently related this 
experience in collecting some bad ac- 
counts. He had written the delinquents 
@ number of times without results, plead- 
ing with them to settle their accounts, 
and then a last letter was written some- 
thing after this fashion: 

**Dear Sir: 

‘*We have written you a number of 
letters asking you to remit for your long 
past due account but have had no reply, 
and this will be the last letter we will 
write you. 

‘*For your information we wish to 
say that we have on our books an ac- 
count known as the ‘Charity Fund.’ 
Whenever we feel that the party who 
owes us money is more desirous of buy- 
ing fur coats for his wife, or a phono- 
graph for his house, or theater tickets, 
and having a good time for himself, 
than he is to pay his honest debts, then 
we feel that his account should be 
charged into this charity fund. As we 
understand it your account is a fit sub- 
ject for the charity fund, and we are 
accordingly charging it to that account. 

**Yours very truly, 
‘*The Lumberman.’’ 

The lumberman says that most of 
these accounts now have been paid. 
Somehow or other it seems to work un- 
der the other fellow’s skin and he gets 
so he can not stand it, and sends in his 
check. He does not want to be consid- 
ered an object of charity. 











and manufacturers who market their product 
thru the retailer; another opposing a certain 
bill in Congress that would cut off immigration 
for a year but favoring other Government regu- 
lation of immigration; another approving the 
goverhor’s stand for economy in the State gov- 
ernment; another approving the Calder housing 
bill; another favoring a better forest policy; 
another reaffirming the association’s stand on 
terms of sale—2 percent discount ten days 
after arrival, 60 days net; another thanking 
the lumbermen of Oneida and Herkimer coun- 
ties for the entertainment extended to the asso- 
ciation; another urging the importance of fire 
protection; another advocating a revision of tax 
laws in regard to mortgage investments. 


Election of Officers and Directors 
The following officers were elected: 


President—R. B. Chapman, Syracuse. 

Vice presidents—J. A. Mahistedt, New Rochelle ; 

. G. Sweet, Elmira; William L. Henrich, Buf- 
falo; W. R. Pettit, Huntington. 

Director until 1922—R. C. Kincaid, Utica. 

Directors until 1924—W. J. Callanan, Saranac 
Lake; R. G. Robinson, Ithaca ; . Jackson, 
Binghamton; L. E. Beckerle, Spring Valley. , 

Treasurer, W. M. Patterson, Penn Yan. 


Senator Calder, who was on the program 
speak on ‘‘The Solution of Our Construc: 
Problem,’’ was unable to be present. 


Entertainment Program Is Elaborate 


The entertainments were many and elabor. |, 
The ladies were entertained at dinner, on s! 
ping tours and in other ways. On Wedne: 
evening the association members and vis’: 
were the guests of the lumbermen of On 
and Herkimer counties. ‘‘The Players,’’ 
amateur organization of the elite of Utica, » 
sented a bill of three one-act plays, follow 
which Madame Marie Rappold, of the Metrop. 
tan Opera Company, sang a number of sov. 
This was followed by a buffet luncheon 4 
smoker. 


Banquet Closes Convention Program 


On Thursday evening there was a banquet in 
the ballroom of the Utica at which about tive 
hundred lumbermen and visitors were present. 
The handsomely engraved menus were the «i(t 
of half a dozen mutual fire insurance companics. 
Following the 8-course dinner, President Gould 
introduced George E. Dunham, editor of the 
Utica Press, as toastmaster. The speakers of 
the evening were Hon. James T. Begg, member 
of Congress from Ohio, and Hon. Edward James 
Cattell, statistician of the City of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Begg made an impassioned plea for a re- 
turn to truly Republican government and ad- 
duced a great array of facts to show that this 
form of government had given America her 
greatness. The venerable humorist from Phila- 
delphia made a speech of fun, statistics and 
optimism. ‘‘In March or April,” he said in 
his character as a statistician, ‘‘we will get 
thru the period of liquidation. Not long after 
that we will enter upon a flood tide of prosper- 
ity that will continue for a longer period than 
has ever been enjoyed by any other nation at 
any other time.’’ 


EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN ELECT 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 31.—At the meeting of 
the Empire State Association of Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen held at the Utica the 
following officers were elected: 

President—Chester W. Graves, Buffalo, 

Vice presidents—Ralph Hartman, Rochester; 
Cc. R. Kelleran. 

Secretary and treasurer—Jacob H. Rumbold, 
North Tonawanda. 

Directors—James B. Huff, Rochester ; 
Yeager, Buffalo; J. K. Bigger, Buffalo. 


Frank 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES 


New York, Jan. 31.—A meeting of the board 
of trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held on Wednesixy,. 
Jan. 26, with a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee on Tuesday. One of the most impor(:nt 
matters discussed was the selection of the tne 
and place for holding the twenty-ninth an ial 
meeting. Strong invitations were rece ved 
from many cities, including St. Louis, Mo., ‘in- 
cinnati, Ohio, Chicago, Richmond, Va., Bufl»'o 
N. Y., New York City and Atlantic City, \ J. 

Preparations are under way for the Amer ' 
Lumber Trade. Congress and other confer: 
of manufacturers from the South and I: 
coast, and the trustees considered it oppo! ti 
under these circumstances, to meet in Chic 

A. L, Stone, chairman of the board of u 
agers of the bureau of information, repo 


.on its investigation among the members ¥ ' 


a view of obtaining information of assist’ 
in securing the enactment of legislation cla: y- 
ing the guaranty clause of the Transporta 
Act. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
due members of the association, and the bu: 

of information is codperating with others 11 
effort to obtain early payment of these nec 
funds. , 

The report of B. ©. Curry, of Philadelp!', 
chairman of the railroad and_transportat:® 
committee, was covered by Traffic, Manager , 
8. Phippen, who reported its activities in ¢11 
nection with railroad rates, New York ligh’ . 
age, proposed increase of demurrage rates, - 
especially on the proposed cancelation of waict 
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petitive rates, which case is now before the 
I terstate Commerce Commission. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., Philadelphia, chair- 
wan of the committee on forestry, submitted a 

ugthy report on the question of national for- 

policy. Until there has been further oppor- 
iity for a study of legislation proposed, and 
ause of the probability of the referendum 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, the trustees withheld the endorsement 
any specific legislation. 

The association is represented at the hous- 
ing conference in Washington by President 
MeClure and National Councillor F. R. Bab- 
cock, of Pittsburgh. 


Other reports were received from C. V. Me- 
Creight, Pittsburgh, chairman committee on 
legislation, on the Wood bill; from J. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pittsburgh, chairman arbitration com- 
mittee, on inter association arbitration; from 
F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, chairman com- 
mittee on terms of sale and trade ethics, on 
uniform order blanks, each of whom are 
still considering these matters thru their re- 
spective committees. 

Those present were: President J. W. Me- 
Clure, Memphis, Tenn.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, 
8. C.; J. C. Campbell, Tioga, W. Va.; G. C. 
Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; T. B. Hammer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; G. F. Kerns, Chicago; H. W. Me- 


Donough, Boston, Mass.; F. R. Babcock, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; 
J. H. Burton, New York City; Robert G. Kay, 
Philadelphia, Pa.;. A. E. Clark, Toronto, Ont.; 
John MeLeod, Buffalo, N. Y.; S. C. Major, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. F. Perry, resident vice president; W. W. 
Schupner, secretary, and W. 8. Phippen, traffic 
manager. 


THE FRUIT of juvenile and adolescent law- 
lessness is crime. Crime means mounting ex- 
penditures for police, courts, and jails. The 
way to reduce taxation for these purposes is to 
inculeate in the young proper respect for law. 





DRAMATIZES LESSONS OF CONVENTION 


Dayton, OHIO., Jan. 29.—At the recent con- 
vention of the National Cash Register Hundred 
Percent Club in this city, eight hundred sales- 
men of the National Cash Register Co. from all 
parts of the United 
States and Canada met 
to exchange ideas. Im- 
proved merchandising 
and business methods 
and discussions on the 
outlook for 1921 were 
features of the pro- 
gram. 

J. dH. Barringer, 
first vice president of 
the company, in a talk 
at the convention of 
the Hundred Percent 
Club made the state- 
ment, ‘‘We are opti- 
mistic, but we are go- 
ing to back up that 
optimism with safe, 
sound, business judg- 
ment,’? which  state- 
ment expressed the 
feeling prevalent 
among the salesmen. 

B. C. Forbes, editor 
of Forbes Magazine, 
in his talk on business 
conditions said: ‘‘ Al- 
most every fundamental condition in this coun- 
try is making for sound, healthy, solid prosper- 
ity. Whereas one year ago things looked pretty 
black, now one can look ahead and enunciate 


The spectacular ending of the convention 
1 


representatives from several large stores were 
present and told of the systems used by their 
concerns. 

C. E. Steffy, general sales manager of the 
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1 a big business year 


company, declared that ‘‘ Business in 1921 will 
be better than it was in 1920. All that is 
necessary is to be on the job earlier, work longer, 
and produce more.’’ 


representing the bridge of things learned that would make 


and presented in the form of plays and 
pageants, and it is estimated that it cost the 
National Cash Register Co. $250 a minute. 
F.. B. Patterson, third vice president 
and secretary of the 
company, urged the 
convention members 
to take for themselves. 
the motto, ‘‘I will not 

fail!’ 
2r The most spectacu- 
lar feature in a week 
of spectacular events 
was reserved for the 
close. of the conven- 
tion. When the curtain 
on the stage rolled 
back for the last time 
the stage setting 
showed a stream repre- 
senting the readjust- 
ment period. ‘‘ How 
are we going to get 
across in 1921?’ 
asked Mr. Barringer. 
‘<T’ll show you how,’’ 
replied F. B. Patter- 
son as he leaped to the 
stage and pulled a 
lever which immedi- 
ately lowered the 
leaves of a draw span 
bridge, the bridge representing the things 
learned at the convention. As the two sections 
met it was greeted by cheers and a great wave 
of salesmen surged forward singing, ‘‘ We’re 
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“EMBERS OF THE HUNDRED PERCENT CLUB. EACH SECURED 100 PERCENT OR MORE OF HIS QUOTA OF BUSINESS FOR 1920 


‘ssage of optimism and encouragement. ’’ 
' also predieted that money will very shortly 
‘eaper and that 90 percent of the finan- 

id industrial troubles have passed. 
* convention having been called to study 
problems of merchants and how to meet 
‘1, gave considerable time to discussion of 
systems and service to merchants, and 


This was the first important meeting of the 
salesmen from which John H. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the company, was absent, he being in 
Europe studying conditions. A ecablegram from 
him was read to the salesmen about the world’s 
business conditions. 

The convention, which covered an entire week, 
was unusual in that all ideas were dramatized 


Going Over’’ and headed by the officers of the 
company, crossed the bridge. 

The spectacular ending of the most instrue- 
tive convention ever held by the company em- 
phasized the fact that the country has passed 
over the reconstruction period, that sound condi- 
tions are here and that 1921 will be a surpris- 
ingly good year for business. 
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Western Canadian Retailers Hold 


WINNIPEG, MANn., Jan. 31.—Over 500 dele- 
gates from all over western Canada attended 
the thirtieth annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association held at the 
Fort Garry Hotel here, Jan. 26, 27 and 28. The 
convention was opened at 10 a. m., by an address 
of welcome from the lieutenant governor of 
Manitoba, Sir J. A. M. Aikins. 

The president of the association, Theo. A. 
Sparks, Northern Lumber Co., (Ltd.), then ad- 
dressed the meeting outlining what the associa- 
tion stands for, pointing out its value to the 
prairie dealers in the matter of saving in 
insurance, plan books, training course etc. 

In discussing the ‘‘ Re-adjustment Problems’’, 
Mr. Sparks said the association would be rémiss 
in its duties, were it not to take up the question 
of the cost of operations, and constitute a re- 
search department, thru which the lumberman 
ean deal with this very important question, 
by determining the costs of doing business, and 
how they can be reduced, by tracing the volume 
of sales turnover in different lines, and in estab- 
lishing the basis of costs on the entire opera- 
tion, and then be in a position to recommend 
a remedy. In this connection, however, ‘‘there 
is no use’’ he said, ‘‘prescribing salves and 
sugar coated pills when an operation is neces- 
sary as we can not go on as at present, by 
doubling up our yards for example, without any 
thought of the result in the future, and with- 
out any thought as to whether the public is 
going to stand for it or not.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Sparks said in part: 


Inasmuch as we, as retailers, are of course 
vitally interested in the future of our business, 
I feel it is decidedly incumbent upon us to turn 
our attention to the perpetuation, if possible, 
of the lumber supply. In fact, the forests are 
the property of the State, in the last analysis. 
and every citizen is therefore an owner, and 
should be interested in their protection. * * * 
We are drawing on our capital in our timber 
supply, and you, as business men, know what 
this means to any business. It means that un- 
less a reserve is set up our capital will some 
day be exhausted and we will be nationally 
broke, as far as timber is concerned. 


In discussing future conditions, President 
Sparks said that Canada is basically sound, and 
prosperous, and its financial position is the 
envy of half the world. He added: 


We are, however, suffering from an attack of 
nerves, but signs point that the end of the 
road is distinctly in sight. Large buyers in 
several commodities have jumped into the mar- 
ket, realizing they had touched the bottom, quo- 
tations on sterling exchange and on several 
other securities are reacting; Victory bonds are 
now at par; call money has been reduced 3 
percent onthe principal exchanges. In our own 
line, lumber reductions have been put into effect 
which are substantial, especially in view of the 
increase in operating costs of manufacture. 
as well as an increase in freight of $7.50 a thou- 
sand over that existing previous to 1914. Evi- 
dences are increasingly apparent that the factors 
entering into the cost of building, in the total 
of which, lumber, as intimated, barely forms 
one-third, are realizing that they will have to 
follow lumber’s lead, in getting back to the level 
to which lumber had receded, that is, a re- 
placement value, and are seemingly beginning 
to realize, as you have done, that the original 
invoice cost, plus even a small margin of profit, 
necessarily does not constitute the prices at 
which the public can be induced to purchase, and 
they will have to forget the standards which 
have been set up in the last few years of abnor- 
mal conditions. The desire to participate out- 
stripping the desire to earn, moreover, is grad- 
ually being supplanted with an honest’ day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay, all of which con- 
ditions must necessarily enter into a healthy 
permanent resumption of business. 


Secretary’s Report 


Fred. H. Lamar, secretary of the association, 
presented an excellent report reviewing the 
year’s activities, while the balance sheet showed 
that the association started 1921 with a large 
surplus. Among the more important points of 
Secretary Lamar’s report were the following 
facts: 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
has passed another successful year financially. 
This can be better measured when it is consid- 


ered that since the inception of the association 
in 1891, the annual dues have never been in- 


creased in spite of the fact, as you all know 
so well, that everything purchased today in 
our business, as in yours, has increased three- 
fold in price. I might also add that the various 
services available to our members have also 
increased many times. Another fact, worthy 
of note, is the growth in the active or paying 
membership of the association, no less than 
$11,756 being collected in dues during 1920. 

The association building department is spe- 
cially equipped to provide a plan service for the 
particular use of retail lumbermen. As an in- 
stance of the value of this department I would 
say that one of our members operating a line 
of forty yards in 1920, actually sold ninety build- 
ings from plans and bills prepared by the as- 
sociation. And let me say that it is not neces- 
sary to sell that member the idea of the value 
of the association’s building department. He 
knows that this was entirely new business cre- 
ated by plan book distribution and the judicious 
use of special plans. Plans have been prepared 
for every class of building from a_ portable 
chicken house to a 32-room municipal hotel. 

The training course of the association is spe- 
cially designed to meet the requirements of the 
yardmen. During 1920 ninety-five sets of train- 
ing course papers were subscribed, and we are 
now printing sufficient sets to bring up the 
number to 1,000 sets. It is interesting to know 
that our training course reached people as far 
distant as Honolulu, the Philippine Islands, and 
every State in the United States and every 
Province in Canada. 

We are preparing the 1921 Plan Book, having 
secured $10,300 in advertising to assist the cost 
of its publication. We want you all to adopt 
as your slogan for 1921: ‘‘An Association Plan 
Book in Every Home in Western Canada.” 

During the year we have started publishing 
a house organ called the Prairie Lumberman and 
since it has been published it has convinced us 
all of the value and need of such a medium. 

We were successful in securing shipment of 
orders long delayed by mills and wholesalers, 


THEO. A. SPARKS, WINNIPEG, MAN.; 
President 


in many cases effecting a saving of hundreds 
of dollars. We are at the present time con- 
ducting negotiations to retain the privileges of 
traveling certificates for superintendents of line 
yard companies. 


This concluded the morning session. 


Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York City, 
was the chief speaker at the noon luncheon, and 
he gave a delightful address on ‘‘ Bouncing the 
Blues, or Reconstruction.’’ He ridiculed the 
pessimist in business, and spoke of fear and 
worry as the greatest obstacles to success and 
happiness. ‘‘A man who is afraid is a coward,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and the coward is a man whose 
efficiency is always dropping. ‘Success in busi- 
ness and the happiness that comes with it are 
only achieved by the man who is full of faith, 
pep, push, grit, gumption and go. Conditions 
may not be satisfactory at any specific time, but 
we can change them by displaying these quali- 
ties. We should not simply wait for conditions 
to change.’’ Dr. Krebs was greeted with pro- 
longed cheers, and his address was voted to be 


“Re-adjustment” Convention 


the best heard by the 
lumber dealers in west- 
ern Canada for a long 
time. 
AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


The afternoon session 
opened at 2 o’clock 





R. SKOV, 
Of High River, Alta. ; 
Vice President 





with a report presented 

by Vice president R. 

Skov, of High River, 

Alta., who acted as chairman of a committee 
appointed to investigate silos as related to the 
retail lumber industry. 

In opening his address, Mr. Skov said that 
the erection of silos thruout western Canada is 
an important factor in general business prog- 
ress, and it is up to the retail lumbermen to 
start handling silo material in large quantities. 
‘*One of the greatest drawbacks to mixed farm- 
ing is the feed question. Many farmers have 
hesitated to erect silos beeause the proper fodder 
to make ensilage seemed impracticable to pro- 
duce. With the establishment of sunflower 
crops last year the question of ensilage has 
resolved itself into planting of crops and build 
ing silos.’’ 

He quoted reports of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway experimental station at Strathmore 
and cited experience of individual farmers in the 
West to show the comparative cost of sunflower 
ensilage and silo as against purchased feed. 
‘¢There is no reason why lumbermen should not 
supply the silo or why lumber yards should not 
earry a stock of silo material,’’ said Mr. Skov. 
‘<The freight haul from the East would be saved 
the purchaser and silo material could be shipped 
in mixed ears of lumber.’’ 

He advocated the round silo as the most air- 
tight form, and outlined briefly the various types 
and cost of construction. ‘‘In the long run 
silage is the cheaper crop to store when the 
silo is well built, and the country will benefit 
greatly if the farmer and lumberman would 
get together on the silo question and start to 
work, ’’ 

The absolute necessity of ascertaining the 
cost of doing business in order to run it at a 
profit was emphasized by Curtis M. Johnson, 
of Rush City, Minn., who délivered a stirring 
address accompanied by blackboard illustra- 
tions on the ‘‘ Cost of Doing Business. ’’ 

The convention delegates were guests of the 
Orpheum Theater, where the management pre- 
pared a special lumbermen’s evening, much to 
the delight of the 600 lumbermen and friends 
who were present. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The meeting opened at 10 a. m. with a very 
instructive address by H. B. Armitage, of 
Edmonton, Alta., entitled ‘‘Selling Odds and 
Ends.’’ [This address created such interest 
among the dealers present that it will be re- 
produced in a later issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

This was followed by an address by Curtis 
M. Johnson on ‘‘Community Development as @ 
Road to Happiness.’’ He said that the success 
of the individual or country depended upon cer- 
tain characteristics which had placed England 
and America in the position which they now 
occupied among the nations of the world, namely, 
enthusiasm, optimism, ambition, efficiency and 
service. The principal trouble at the present 
time, the speaker said, was that everybody 
wanted to rule and none to serve, . 

At the noon luncheon the Rev. Dr. Leslie 
Pidgeon, past president of the Internation As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs, gave an inspiring 
address on ‘‘Social Responsibilities.’’ ‘‘ Every 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘has got to make his contribu- 
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tion to the community along the line in which 
his energies are chiefly employed. Men can 
never afford to act in any way but their best,’’ 
and he urged the cultivation of good habits to 
such an extent that an overwhelming dread of 
wrong-doing would be developed, and the com- 
munity as a whole would benefit and the indi- 
viduals would get the utmost out of life. 

There was a dramatic incident at the luncheon. 
Announced as a representative of the Soviet 
Government wanting to establish trade relations 
between Canada and Russia, a mysterious char- 
aeter, who looked the personification of the 
Bolshevist the cartoonists are fond of drawing, 
launched into a frenzied advocacy of sovietism. 
Too flabbergasted to make any objection, the 
delegates listened, but there was a commotion 
when the wild-eyed, shaggy-haired Bolshevist 
ealled Dr. Krebs, who had denounced Sovietism 
the previous day, a liar. ‘‘Any man who calls 
Dr. Krebs a liar should be thrown out,’’ shouted 
a delegate, jumping to his feet excitedly. The 
Bolshevist waved his arms and shouted defiantly. 
He even drew out a red flag from his pocket and 
began to wave it. This was too much for the 
delegates, and some of them were about to 
rush the Russian, when the latter burst out into 
laughter, and it dawned on the delegates that 
they had been beautifully hoaxed. 


Afternoon Session 


W. P. Dutton, of the Dutton Wall Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, opened the afternoon 
session with a brief talk showing that lumber 
had fallen to a greater extent in price than 
many other building materials, and that the 
lumberman was being made the goat by the 
manufacturers of other materials. 

Mr. Dutton submitted figures showing that 
while the cost of many manufactured articles 
for building remained at the peak or were 
not much lower, the price of lumber had been 
substantially reduced. He stated that he had 
heard several manufacturers and dealers in 
other lines saying that their prices would never 
come down, and added: ‘‘I think these fellows 
should be given the ‘Ha, Ha,’ because I main- 
tain that their prices should come down too.’’ 

Mr. Dutton further stated that the matter was 
getting the attention of lumbermen all over the 
continent, and that a big convention was to 
be held at Chicago next week with the object 
in view of bringing pressure to bear on other 
building material manufacturers to get prices 
down to where they ought to be. In discussing 
the matter, therefore, they were working along 
the same lines as the lumbermen in other places, 
and they were quite justified in doing so. 

The need for securing uniformity of taxation 
in unorganized rural districts was urged by sev- 
eral delegates, and President Theo. A. Sparks 
assured the convention that the matter would 
receive the consideration of the association. 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, who made such a hit 
with his address Wednesday, gave another talk 
on the good results that would follow if men 
were optimists under all circumstances. ‘‘I 
contend,’? said Dr. Krebs, ‘‘that the world is 
what we make it. It is your lookout that scares 
you, and not the actual facts as they are.’’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MEET 
This was followed by the holding of the 


sixteenth annual meeting of the Retail Lum- 
bernin’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., presided 
over hy J. B. Sinclair, of the Beaver Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, who addressed the mem- 
bers liriefly, showing what the executive had 


accomplished for the members during the last 
year. Alan M. Stewart presented the annual 
teport of the secretary in which he showed the 
finances to be in very healthy state. The old 
officers were reéleeted for the ensuing term. 

In the evening the Winfiipeg Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association were hosts to the retailers, 
their wives and friends at a dance and games 
m the ball room of the Fort Garry Hotel. 
Over 740 people attended and thoroly enjoyed 
the evoning, the party not breaking up until 
3.30 a. m., 

FRIDAY MORNING 


Friday morning session was taken up with 
a diseussion of a change in the bylaws of the 
Association whereby the dues were proposed 














to be increased from $10 to $12 a year. After 
considerable discussion the motion was 
carried. This was followed by the election 
of officers. 

The whole of the old executive were re- 
elected with the exception of H. B. Armitage, 
of Edmonton, who resigned, his place on the 
directorate being taken by E. T. Critchley, 
of Calgary. The officers are: 

President—Theo. A. Sparks. 

Vice president—R. Skov. 

Directors for Alberta—E. T. Critchley, F. E. 
Sine, and N. S. Stoltze; for Saskatchewan— 
A. S. Peterson, P. Kleckner, and F. H. Gardner; 
for Manitoba—W. P. Dutton, J. A. Rauch, and 
E. E. Finch. 

Seeretary-treasurer Fred. H. Lamar tend- 
ered his resignation, having formed a part- 
nership with Chas. Sine to conduct a whole- 
sale and commission business, and he was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his very 
efficient and diligent services to the associa- 
tion during his term of office, the vote being 
carried amid loud cheers. The matter of 
electing a new secretary was left in hands 
of directors. 

The committee appointed to deal with pro- 
posed activities for the year 1921 made recom- 
mendations, in effect, as follows: The establish- 
ing of a uniform system of ascertaining costs; 
the establishing of dealers’ regional clubs; the 
investigation of credits and collections; the 
publication of an association plan book for 1922. 

Resolutions were passed expressing thanks to 
the Sir J. A. M. Aikins, lieutenant governor and 
other prominent men who spoke at the meeting 
for their support. A protest was declared 
against the present excessive cost of domestic 
coal, and resolution offered to request the de- 
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MAN. ; 


partment of labor to assist in securing any 
downward revision of the cost of living, includ- 
ing the price of coal, from time to time. 

It was also resolved to oppose the change in 
the screening arrangements that will permit of 
smaller coal being sold as lump, and that a copy 
of the resolutions be forwarded to the associa- 
tion that had under consideration the changing 
of the size of all coal passing over a 2-inch 
screen. <A vote of thanks was given to the 
British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the assistances rendered 
in making it possible to bring out a book of 
plans. The various officers’ reports were ac- 
cepted as made. Several resolutions on forest 
protection and fire prevention were also adopted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened by a 
drawing for a pair of curling stones which 
were donated to encourage prompt attend- 
anee at each session, each member being 
given a ticket on entering the convention 
hall, providing he was on time. L. W. Dodge, 
Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Govan, Sask., was 
the lucky winner. 


Dr. Stanley L. Krebs then delivered his 
last address to the delegates, choosing as his 
subject, ‘‘Putting It Over.’’ He said that 
‘*Putting It Over’’ in advertising contributes 
to the expansion of cities and the develop- 
ment of new industry. Dr. Krebs predicted 
a big future for Winnipeg, and western cities, 
and referred to the enterprise of local sales- 
men in forming a salesmanship association. 
‘¢Winnipeg is the only place I know of that 
has succeeded in putting over an organiza- 
tion to advance and educate salesmen. When 
I go back to the United States I am going 
to spread the news of this city’s progress,’’ 
he said. 

Dr. Krebs discussed the psychological laws 
that underlie advertising and sketched briefly 
the origin and power of suggestion. ‘‘To 
get advertisements across to the feilow for 
whom they are intended you must appeal to 
the will.. You must make him want to read 
them and want to believe them,’’ he said. 
‘*Disjointed advertising and lack of focus 
power are responsible for many business fail- 
ures. Advertisers don’t seem to appreciate 
the importance of psychological advertising. 
When you advertise you build a business well, 
and this makes for a well-built city and 
community,’’ Dr. Krebs said. 

At 3 p. m. the convention was given over 
to a general conference of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, who discussed the 
present outlook of the lumber industry in 
western Canada. 

The shareholders of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Purchasing Ageney held their annual 
meeting at 5 p. m., it being presided over by 
A. B. Estlin, Melita, Man., all of the old 
officers being reélected for another term. 

This coneluded the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the association, which was voted. by 
all present to be the best in attendance and 
in what was actually accomplished in promo- 
tion work for the retail lumber industry of 
western Canada. 





INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


At the annual meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 22, 
reports show that the last year has been marked 
by renewed activity and demands for insurance 
that resulted in substantial increases for the ex- 
change in comparison with 1919. The increase 
in risks amounted to $3,793,648, or 31 percent; 
the total now being $16,630,244.40. During the 
same period the premium deposits in force in- 
creased to $283,018.48, which is $66,044.01 or 
or 30 percent more than the year preceding. The 
surplus credited to subseribers’ accounts in- 
ereased 50 percent, or $65,746.28; the total 
being $195,491.26. The gross assets of the ex- 
change have increased 52 percent, or $81,010.63 ; 
standing at present at $235,755.61. 

During the year the exchange added fifty 
mills to its subscribers’ lists, which now in- 
cludes 420 of the best representative class of 
sawmills in the United States and Canada. 
Losses paid during the year amounted to $144,- 
320.27; of which $24,466.73 was for fires oc- 
eurring in 1919. In this connection the exchange 
states that it has the lowest average amount at 
risk per membership of all similar exchanges 
and the security afforded by its policies is pro- 
portionately enhanced. 

The net management expense of the exchange, 
less advisory committee, legal, auditing, taxes 
ete. shows an average of 20 percent since its 
beginning; and the gross management expense 
including the items referred to shows an aver- 
age of 22.3 percent to the premium income. 

Reports at the meeting disclosed the fact that 
during September, 1920, the United States 
district court handed down a decision fixing 
upon the United States Railway Administration 
liability for the Cloquet forest fire in October, 
1918. Recovery obtained on this account by 


the exchange will redound to the benefit of the 
accounts of members who participated in paying 
the loss on account of that fire. 

At the annual meeting W. B. Whitson, for 
some years the exchange’s field representative, 
was elected deputy attorney in fact. 
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A Glance at the Retailing of the Past and a Study of the Development 
as Supplied by the Modern Retail Lumberman 


of Present Methods 


In looking over some ancient files of the 
Greatest Journal, printed long before the 
present inkshooter of this, department had 
so much as heard of this organ of informa- 
tion and entertainment, we were interested 
by an article dealing with the revolutionary 
changes that were taking place at that time 
in the industry. The author was especially 
struck by the mounting investment required 
in a retail lumber business. The time had 
been, so this person remarked, when almost 
any one could start a retail yard and make a 
living out of it; but these conditions had 
changed until the 
investment needed 
in lot, sheds and 
stock in some eases 
amounted to as much 
as $5,000! 


Present Cost Meth- 
ods Were Shocking 
Innovation 


It proved enlight- 
ening as well as in- 
teresting to look 
over these old files 
and to pick out the 
beginnings of move- 
ments and methods 
that since have be- 
come well defined. 
For instance, the 
question was raised 
as to what it really 
cost to sell lumber; 
and no two of the 
half-dozen men asked 
could agree in their 
guesses. Usually 
they did some figur- 
ing on the back of 
an envelope before 
answering. One man 
arrived at a rather 
high figure, and it 
was discovered that 
he had included a 
salary for himself! 
According to the 
person writing the 
story it looked more 
than a little crooked 
that the owner 
should want a salary 
and the profits, too. 
Costs were not ar- 
rived at in terms of 
percentages but in 
terms of actual 
money cost per thou- 
sand feet. 

Perhaps the incident of the owner allowing 
himself a salary in figuring costs will serve 
as vividly as anything to indicate the change 
that has taken place in the retail lumber 
business in the intervening years. In those 
days a mercantile business was more of a 
personal affair than it is now, and the re- 
turns were eonsidered largely as payment for 
the owner’s labor. Interest on investment 
wasn’t often counted unless the money was 
actually borrowed and drawing interest. 
This and other charges were considered in 
many cases as incidentals. 


Fundamental Need Was Always Profit 


This old-time diagnosis is not necessarily 
so ludicrous as one might think at first glance. 
These merchants of former days performed 
the essential services which all merchants 
must perform; they made goods available to 


persons who needed them. Charges on the 
business have to be taken out of profits in 
any case; and if we have a more accurate 
knowledge of what these charges are and by 
what items they must be borne it merely 
results in our being able to cut out unpro- 
ductive expenditure and to set selling prices 
with greater accuracy. The less we have to 
guess the more nearly we can come to giving 
our customers their money’s worth. But we 
don’t get away from the basic necessity of 
making a profit and of paying the costs of 
business out of it. 


The next time you pick up a board, think where it came from, think of what the tree it came from 
must have witnessed in the forest before the logger came along and felled 
in the lumber industry from the sprouting seed to the finished home. - 
ready to flee as the loggers appear to fell the mighty tree which furnished it shelter, as the boards It is 
sawn from it will furnish shelter for the children of men. 
business and pass the knowledge on to the people of the community. 
The photograph furnished thru courtesy of the Coats-Fordney Logging Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 


We consider business in these days more 
as a corporate affair and the owners and 
operatives as hired, hands working for it. 
This is merely a different and, we believe, a 
more illuminating way of looking at the 
matter. And we are less sure even than our 
predecessors were that business has reached 
the ultimate level of wisdom. People thirty 
years from now may find our crude methods 
even more laughable than we find those of 
1890. Change is in the air. People are rest- 
less; and this restlessness runs deeper than 
the desire of the day laborer to wear a silk 
shirt. The silk shirt episode that followed 
the armistice was merely a surface straw; 
and its disappearance does not indicate that 
Uncle Sam’s nephews have returned to ‘‘nor- 
maley’’ in the sense that they have learned 
in whatsoever state they find themselves 
therewith to be content. They are not con- 


Above is shown a fawn, 


Learn about every phase of the lumber 
You will be well repaid. 


tent. They are restless with the feeling th: 
the world is not providing for them in rela 
tion to the work they do or are willing to d 
Some men would be willing to work hard 
if the reward were commensurate, but 
great many others would prefer to work eve 
less and to get more out of it. All kinds o 
business concerns and systems are comin 
under hostile scrutiny to see if they are n 
getting more of the people’s money than the; 
earn. The idea of codperative buying ani 
selling, for instance, has gained grouni 
rather rapidly in the last few years and may 
possibly be a matter of 
very serious concer) 
to business befor 
many more years. 


Prepare Plans Before 
the Battle 


These menaces ti 
the welfare of busi- 
ness as now organ- 
ized are, to be sure, 
rather vague as yet 
and may blow them- 
selves out in talk. It 
is not to be won- 
dered that dealers 
are giving these win 
ter months to a 
scrutiny of more im 
mediate and pressing 
problems. But so 
long as these men- 
aces are with us and 
appear to be gain- 
ing slowly but sure- 
ly in volume it may 
not be unwise to give 
a few odd minutes 
to a consideration 
of them, If they 
eventually material- 
ize and deal a stun- 
ning wallop to th 
entire retail lumber 
trade we’ll probab); 
cuss ourselves 0 
for a pack of bool 
that we were so con- 
cerned over the mat 
ter of taking 1! 
loss on some hiy 
priced stock and ix 
nored the threatenc: 
shot that was aim 
at the vitality of ¢ 
business as a who 
still sour! 
sense when thre 
ened by two evils 
choose the lesser. 

A certain man who had long been a fri 
of John Barleycorn, so that John had gi: 
him a nose that loomed up like a skinned co 
attended the supposed funeral of his ©! 
friend. We’re not so sure now that Bar) 
corn is dead of the constitutional amendm 
as we were at the time the drys held enth 
iastic obsequies over his presumably defu»'‘ 
eareass. Well, this,old gentleman atten 
the last rites and came home, unsteady ‘ 
the legs, carrying a drop on his hip w'‘5 
which to prolong the memorial services. 
he got involved with some obstruction on ‘) 
sidewalk and eventually fell down. As ‘'¢ 
struggled up to his feet he was horrified ‘0 
feel a trickle in the vicinity of his hip poc« ‘ 
‘Oh, gosh,’’ he said in consternation as °° 
reached a wavering hand for the bot'ie 
‘*Oh, gosh, I hope that’s blood!’’ 


it. There is romance 
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“echnical Specialization a New Development 


In comparing our business as it is now con- 
dueted with the retail lumber business of 
ome years ago it strikes the investigator 
ither forcibly that the changes are in most 
ases only refinements of the methods used 
‘y our predecessors. As we remarked be- 
‘ore, in essential structure it is not greatly 
-hanged. The retailer still conducts a gen- 
eral lumber business, buying his stock of 
wholesalers and manufacturers and selling it 
to such customers as come in and ask for it. 
\dvertising and building planning are new, 
but the oldtime dealer did those things in 
1 certain way. Delivering, especially to the 
country, is also something of an innovation. 
But as we look over the whole business field 
for significant developments by which we 
may gage the future of retailing lumber we 
note a certain kind of specialization in which 
technical knowledge plays a rather large 
part. And while predictions are not very 
safe it is a fairly easy guess that future 
marked changes from present standards will 
be along this line. Already in the larger 
cities where the sales of building 


age retailer at present is prepared to extend 
his business or to modify it to meet new con- 
ditions. Since my visit to the planing mill 
area large advances have been made in such 
matters as mill cost systems and in building 
estimating. Whether or not this knowledge 
is yet the common property of the lumber 
world is at least doubtful. In the issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Dec. 25, 1920, 
Eugene R. Funk had an aarticle entitled 
‘*Schools for Retail Yard Managers.’’ In 
the course of the article Mr. Funk says: 
‘*The average manager has been able to hold 
his own thru his training in the average re- 
tail yard, but specialization may overtake 
the retail lumber business in a few years with 
such force that then the untrained man will 
be the exception rather than the rule.’’ 


Brain Becoming More Valuable Than Muscle 


This is a matter of concern not only to 
yard owners but also to yard employees. We 
believe we are correct in saying that more 
concern is felt by the average yard employer 
over the general efficiency of his men just 


Ambitious Employees Should Be Encouraged 









If a man works for a reputable concern 
which he feels is big enough and fair enough 
to afford him full scope for his best efforts 
and toward which he can feel a full loyalty, 
then he’ll want to fit himself to be as efficient 
as possible. Ambition is a rather common 
attribute of humanity, and if it is encouraged 
in the right way will take a man far. There 
is still opportunity for rapid advancement in 
American business, perhaps greater opportu- 
nity than ever existed before. The social 
reformer wants to change the basic organiza- 
tion of modern industry so that every man 
can get a greater return for his labor, and 
consequently the social reformer becomes im- 
patient over the statement that opportunities 
for advancement are greater now than they 
ever have been. He points out the vast num- 
ber of workers and the comparatively small 
number of responsible and highly paid jobs; 
and as he draws the picture it does look as 
if the man of ambition has a tremendous 
task on hand if he is to lift himself out of 
the crowd. But as a matter of fact he does 
not have to compete with all his 





materials are becoming rather 
closely interlaced with the busi- 
ness of erecting buildings we can 
see signs of this sort of develop- 
ment. 


Retail Service Follows Material 
Further 


Why is it that certain yards 
make more sales of building ma- 
terials for docks, warehouses or 
elevators than do other yards 
that are as large and as well lo- 
cated? It isn’t because the first 
mentioned concerns carry a bet- 
ter quality of lumber. In these 
days of association inspection 
there is not a great difference in 
the comparative quality of the 
stock. More likely it is because 
these firms have a rather exact 
technieal knowledge of these 
structures and carry sizes and 
lengths suitable for their erec- 
tion. One big concern in the 
Southwest, located in a rapidly 
growing city, has found its best 
market in building large numbers 
of houses and selling them after 
they are completed. The Realm 
does not believe that this precise 
method will become general in 
the lumber business, for the ma- 
jority of people would rather 
have @ hand in planning their 
own houses. But we wonder if 
he tendeney isn’t toward a 

loser and closer codperation be- 

een the sale of the material 
1d the erection of the house. 
sme years ago we traveled thru 
section of an eastern State 
where nearly every lumber dealer 
is also a building contractor. 

‘ory yard was equipped with a 

rly large planing mill which 

only manufactured doors and 
lows and interior trim but 





To some women home is simply an ¢xpression of an ambition to be 
“different.” Their homes are simply advertisements of position and 
wealth. Such women have houses built of marble, stone and brick. The 
magnificent interiors are cold, formal, stiff. There is an atmosphere of 
splendor—splendor without a soul. 


To most women home is associated with all that is nearest and dear- 
est. Such women desire a home that will fulfill the true meaning of 
that word. Beauty, harmony, comfort, convenience, all must be there. 
These homes invite and welcome you. The hours spent in them are full 
of pleasure. It is quite natural that such homes should be built of wood— 
many of them of Southern Pine—for wood alone can impart that quality 
which makes a house a home. 


To real home planners and makers—women—we extend an invitation 


to look ovr our splendid plan books and exterior and interior views of 
real homes. 


Scottville Lumber Company 


Phone 70 


This ad of a Scottville, Mich., company sounds an appeal well calculated 


to get business. 


fellow workers. A fact that the 
social reformer takes very little 
into consideration is that only a 
small percentage of people are 
truly ambitious. They will tell 
you they want to get ahead, but 
what they mean is that they 
want to enjoy more of the fruits 
of labor and thought without 
doing more work or more think- 
ing. Whether a man is a yard 
owner who wants to boost his 
business or whether he is a yard 
employee who wants to qualify 
for a better job he doesn’t have 
such a hard task as he may think. 
Cases might be mentioned of a 
lumber yard that has made a 
rapid drive ahead as the result 
of a single idea applied with 
energy. The sale of short 
lengths, the sale of farm acces- 
sories, advertising based on a 
survey of community needs, in- 
stalling a trouble shooter, devis- 
ing a semi-cash system of sales, 
putting in a few woodworking 
machines, adding a needed side- 
line, qualifying to give practical 
building advice, applying the 
old methods with more energy, 
learning to write sales letters 
that have a punch, putting new 
life into the local chamber of 
commerce, learning how to make 
the delivery system more effi- 
cient, giving the yard a distine- 
tive coat of paint—each one of 
these things has served to pull 
more than one yard out of the 
mud of mediocrity. 


Ideas and Energy Enable Men 
to Advance 

In the same way men who 

started in on jobs that required 


only the traditional ‘‘strong 
back and weak mind’’ have 





did a very considerable 
iount of the cutting and planing that is 
lly done by carpenters. 


{uadequate Knowledge Reduces Profits 


is sounds like a move for economy thru 
“cigle control of a large number of factors 
0. ‘be building business, but as a matter of 
Tac = of the dealers regretted the fact 
‘hey were in the contracting and milling 


bus") iess. When we asked them why they felt 
this way they confessed to senseless competi- 
tion ind losses, due to the fact that up to 
a ime few dealers had sufficient knowl- 
dge 


of these businesses or sufficiently exact 
adininistrative methods to make them pay. 
ey were not as a class well enough pre- 
pare’ to earry on such an undertaking. 

This leads us to wonder how well the aver- 


now than ever before. To be sure, it has 
always been an object of concern, but rather 
often, we suspect, the cqneern has been wholly 
centered upon the amount of manual labor 
which could be got out of the man. This is 
allowable within reason, for in many cases 
manual labor is all that is expected of a man. 
But when an employee advances to the place 
where his head is of value to the boss as well 
as his muscles then this kind of driving is a 
little out of the picture. A woman and her 
small son were visiting the zoo and stopped 
to look at the hippopotamus. ‘‘Oh, ma,’’ 
said the boy in great excitement, ‘ain ’t that 
a h 1 of an animal?’’ “Why, Willie,’’ 
said his mother in a shocked voice, ‘how 
scandalously you talk! How often must I 
tell you not to say ‘ain’t?’’ 








pulled themselves up into execu- 
tive jobs of greater or less importance by 
applying one or more ideas with energy. 
Some who have felt the handicap of being 
uneducated have remedied this lack by night 
school, correspondence school or effort di- 
rected by themselves. They have mastered 
the trades of the business, such as accounting, 
advertising writing, stock keeping, buying, 
salesmanship, delivery routing and control 
and so on. Usually such a man gets his 
chance, for he doesn’t have a great deal of 
competition from his fellow manual laborers. 
His greatest difficulty lies in summoning the 
will power necessary to keep him working on 
these self imposed tasks. Not very many 
do it. 
But above the trades of business, uniting 
them into a working whole, is something not 
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easy to describe; it is the profession of busi- 
ness, a profession that is still in the making. 
A truck driver may know how to start the 
engine and how to steer the machine out on 
to the street; and if he knows no more than 
that he’ll still insist that he’s a truck driver. 
But to be a valuable truck driver he ought 
to know an infinite number of things about 
repairing the machine and keeping it in tune, 
about avoiding getting stuck, about driving 
over a lawn without plowing it up, about 
handling the machine among the piles. To 
be a good driver he must know a number of 
things each of which is more or less a trade 
in itself, and he must know how to combine 
all these things into what might be called 
the profession of truck driving. In the same 
way a retail executive must know an infinite 
lot about the trades of business, but above 
this technical knowledge he must know how 
to combine his knowledge of buying and 
accounting and delivering and piling and 
salesmanship into an organic whole that will 
make him a business executive instead of an 
accountant or a salesman or a truck driver. 


A profession is based upon a body of rea- 


sonably exact and fairly complete knowledge. 
Some persons seem to doubt if there is any 
such body of knowledge in the business 
world, but we need not quarrel about that. 
If we make use of the knowledge we have we 
can approximate a profession of business. A 
certain reviewer in writing of Lord Kitch- 
ener says: ‘‘ Kitchener was, above all, an 
organizer who understood, as few strategists 
except Napoleon seem to have understood, 
that half the art of administration is in the 
management of detail.’’ The management of 
detail; that is a phrase worth considerable 
thought. 


Grasp the Principles as a Safe Guide 

The thing we are feebly attempting to 
point out is that in a changing business world 
the man who knows only enough of the trades 
of business to get him by will be in a bad 
state of fix when changed conditions make 
those trade facts worthless. A man’s inten- 
tions may be never so good; but unless he 
keeps an open and a flexible mind, unless he 
learns to think in terms of principles and to 
take care of the details of his business in 
an intelligent and comprehensive way, his 


good intentions will not get him much when 
changed social and economic conditions make 
it necessary to remodel his methods. Know- 
ing a few things by heart sometimes answers 
the purpose for a time, but a thoro under- 
standing of the meaning of these things will 
often save a person from a bad mistake. 


One of the boys from our town who was 
in France with the A. E. F. tells of an inci- 
dent in a village where he was stationed. A 
short and fat little American officer was de- 
tailed to act as town major. <A peasant 
woman had a request to make of this officer, 
and it occurred to her that if she learned a 
few words of English greeting and sprung 
them on him it might predispose him in her 
favor. She asked advice of a doughboy who 
was billeted in her cottage, and he told her 
it was a fine idea and that he’d teach her the 
necessary words. So the two spent all fore- 
noon getting the old woman letter perfect in 
the salutation the doughboy had selected. In 
the afternoon the old woman entered the 
major’s office, made a deferential bow and 
in an ingratiating tone inquired: ‘‘Are you 
the pot-bellied loafer who runs this outfit?’’ 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 126 





So far this year the demand for house 
plans has run largely to those for build- 
ings of simple construction, which can 
be followed out with a minimum outlay of 
money. In house plan No. 126 the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a house 
of this character which can be very 
economically built. 

Its exterior can be very easily modified. 
Because of this fact and because of its 
comparatively low cost it is especially 
well adapted for an industrial develop- 
ment and a demand for dwellings at com- 
paratively low prices. 

It will be noted the accompanying 
floor plan, contrary to the usual custom 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN _ house 
plans, specifies the kind of trim and floor- 
ing. The reason for this is that a house 
built according to this plan and using 
the woods mentioned in 1916 cost to build 
$2,822, and one built from the same plan 
in the same way in 1920 cost $4,791.50 to 
build. The cost would be considerably re- 
duced today, because of the lower prices 
of lumber and millwork, and it could be 
further reduced by the substitution of 
cheaper trim and flooring. It may be 
well to say, in considering the cost men- 
tioned above everything was included, 
such as furnace, electric light, plumbing, 
painting ete. A house built from this 








plan put in a good lot with the right 
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How a house built from AMERICAN LUMBERMAN House Plan No. 126 will look 
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kind of shrubbery and shade trees about it will 
be a mighty attractive little dwelling. A com- 
plete bill of material and blueprints may be 
obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
$1.50. 


The rooms are small, but they are compact 
and there is no waste floor space. <A large an 
well arranged basement is provided in the plan 
and all in all the details are very complete. 


~ 


SEPARATE COMPANY FOR MANUFACTURING 


CincINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 31.—The interests 
identified with the Kosse Shoe & Schleyer Uo. 
have been granted a charter by the secretary of 
State of Ohio for the incorporation of the ‘St. 
Bernard Veneer & Lumber Co. with an author: 


ized capitalization of $250,000. The company 
has not yet been formally organized but it 's 
planned to take over the manufacturing end of 
the Kosse Shoe & Schleyer business, which is *0 
be operated separately from the selling organiz‘- 
tion. The sales organization will remain wn 
changed as the Kosse Shoe & Schleyer Co. Oft- 
cers of the new corporation will be members of 
the Kosse Shoe & Schleyer firm, who will hold 
the entire capital of the new organization. 
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Some Iowa Retail Prices 


The fact that retail prices have been reduced 
in accordance with wholesale prices is con- 
tinually being brought out by new price lists. 
For example, the accompanying list, effective 
Jan, 27, gives prices asked by an Towa yard. 
From these prices, which are per hundred feet, 
a discount of 10 percent is given for bills of 
$2,000 or over and a discount of 5 percent for 
bills of $200 to $2,000. 

Some representative prices contained in the 
list follow: 

Dimension and Timbers 





Ge (CEE) 5s ah crac 6.e mameee aw aeas 
SEE. i6 sc daencknsdeateodsos 

SEG wai Soe dere acucteveaees 
INEPEIES a 6 cinco Wika e Sigs me ae 

te OREO oo cctacsawieeaescnss 
WEEE. v.dv.cc ce nannsce ce 

2x10 8-12-14-16’ ...... 
9-10-18-20" ..... 

2x12 8-12-14-16’ 
9-10-18-20’ ..... 

2x14 8 to 20° ....06- 

roa) Se are 

3x14 8 bo Kau kes 

SxIG © GO:Be cnn v'ecscs.s 

8x 8 to 8xl2 8 to 20” . 

4x 4 to 8x 8 8 to 20’ . 

10x10 to £2212 S tO. BO’ ..cccccceccs aun ten 

No. 2 dimension, less per M........--+++-0% 3.00 

Fencing and Sheathing 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


1x 4 and 1x 6 Southern pine.. 
Boards 


-$6.40 $4.20 $3.30 


? No.1 No.2 No. 
1x 8 to 1x10 Southern pine... .$6.40 $4.20 $3. Pr 
1x12 Southern pine ........... 6.80 4.40 3.60 
1x12 White pine .........-+56. ccs “Ge «6e0 


1x 8 to 1x10 White pine....... “aac ae 


Shipilap D&M and Bridging 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


ix 8 to 1x10 Southern pine....$6.40 $4.20 $3.40 


D Sidi 

anes - No. 2 No. 1 
1x6 Southern pine.......cccccceewece $4.80 $6.80 
. 3 No. 2 

Clr. Clr. 
oe . error rere rere Cree ee ee $5. 80 $6.80 

Bevel Siding 4” and 6” 

2nd 
Clr. Grade 
White pine, cypress and redwood...... $6.00 $5.50 
Bungalow siding 8” .......e+eeeeeees 6.50 .... 

Ceiling and Partition J 

No. 2 No.3 

Clr. Clr. 
SEGA: 6H OF OE ic. cic ntieccaueenwecnueete $5.50 $4.50 
RS4- OP OP TE cccreerrvtiensvcenvees 7.50 7.00 
$5.50 $6.50 

\x4 or 6” Southern pine..........-- 5. 5 
hy x4 or 6” Southern pine............ 7.50 8.50 
34 Basswood or Cypress......-++-seees 6.00 ver 
Lath and Patent Lath ~~ 

0. 
Cypress or White pine, ae NOP BOs i 6 cence, $ .75 
Southern pine 4’, per 100... ..cccccces posse 85 
Patent lath, Southern aaa case Sheweeacne's 3.50 
Patent lath, WRICE PING. 6 vccccceccscccces 5.70 

Finish 
1” Southern pine or fir 12” and under...... $ 9.50 
1” cypress, white pine or redwood 12” and 

WOE: 6 cris cana 46:6 cached Chee Se Ce ee ROS 16.00 
POpME Eo é.<o.i'0 665000660045 6040809068059 25.00 
Oak, plain clear kiln dried 1” to 2”........ 30.00 


Flooring, Southern Pine and Fir 


1x4 and 1x6 No. 2 Southern pine.......... $ 4.50 
1x4 and 1x6 No. 1 Southern pine.......... 6.50 
Ix4 and 1x6 Southern pine B&better flat.. 7.50 
ix4 and 1x6. Fir clear flat... .cccccccvess 7.00 
1x4 Fir clear vertical grain........s+..-- 9.50 
1x4 Southern pine “C” edge grain........ 8.00 
1x4 Southern pine B&better cles grain.. 9.50 
Flooring—Oak 
No. 1 Select Select Clear Clear - 


; Com. Plain rtd. Plain Qrtd. oe. 
8” a, $ 20 $12.50 $16.00 $14.50 $21.00 $ 7.5 


3)" ... 12.00 16.50 18.00 18.50 25.50 13:50 
Flooring—Maple 

No. 1 Fac- 

Select Olear tory 


Ses BIE WIGGBas acewas seco $12.00 0 
Tey SY WHOM cc Cececeuenws 15.50 16.50 $8. 00 


Casing and Base 


Per 100 
i lin. ft. 
Casing, Southewn. PMG occcccccccccseseces $ 4.50 
Casing, BE AWG CCOLO co cccveccvcnsesies 9.00 
Casing, birch and plain oak .........-.e+ + 14.00 
Casing, . QUARUOROM GME <ccccccctvcencwesee 20.00 
Base, Southern BNE 56.65 Row douse pe eenes 7.00 
Base, fir and cypress .....sceeececeee eccs Eanue 
Base, birch and plain oak . eee ees CET Ce 20.00 
Base, Quartored GWE dcb<cnscs.cccnnccccess 30.00 
‘Posts 

H: aly ROUND— 

% ; (eres eeeues igienccekeeu lane 








ye ES Shoes cvetseecadedeensevaangaes 38 
MPO reeEeTereeer reer ee ee 48 
We Re eden ants ees wecasadewerdismaes -68 
EEO Sieena suas seundes adds yheuwunes 1.00 
BP PERG addceeds tact visavesewnseucauas 1.25 
ig BO savenvecececseweeeccecseceeess 2.50 
Oe ME .daceeeccew bts eucuceuetoceages 2.90 
BG Siow wee cecereeeseusaccesacea as 4.75 
et vaecevecietwnnss cd eee taceceatee 8.00 
Wg GE sa seweseecsemivenvaeeducqeuedes 11.50 


Making a Show Window Attractive 


The G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, IIl., or, as it is sometimes 
known, the Lyon Lumber Co., is a firm be- 
liever in advertising in every way which will 


My Daddy's 
Put up his 
SToRM SASH 


This sign was used to stimulate the sale of storm 
sash and it did the job 





reach the public. Perhaps the company’s hobby 
is its display window and the advertising signs 
which it places there. The window attracts 
the attention of the public and many a citizen 
of Decatur has chuckled at a sign displayed, 


The Publichas been waiting many months 
for pnces to come down. 


LunBeRPRICES AREDOWN TO Bot Tom 


The saw-mills claim that they are selling at 
less than cost and a great many of them have 
closed downon that account 

If ve were planning on building a home 

and found that lumber was below cost 

of production we would lake advantage 

of that situation and supply our needs 


‘THIS ISATIP 


LYON LUMBER COMPANY 

The price of — 
2x4 : 
ep Was 7°° Now 45° Drop 36 % 
2xld* 
slinlep Was 7° Now 4° Drop 43 % 
pone Was 9°° Now 5° 44% 

Floorg Was 12°° Now 6° Drop 50 % 
tein Was 20°° Now 9° Drop 55 % 
Oak Floorg Was 22° Now IP? Drop 41 % 
Shingles Was 10°° Now 6% Drop 35 % 

AVERAGE DROP 43% 


SIGN SHOWING DROP OF LUMBER PRICES 





and, more important, has gone away with an 
idea firmly fixed in his mind that the company 
can supply his needs in building material. A 
typical example displayed herewith is the storm 
sash sign entitled ‘‘My Daddy’s Put Up His 
Storm Sash.’’ There is no record as to how many 
storm sash this sign sold, but John B. Robin- 
son, treasurer of the company, is certain that it 
sold a lot. 


The company sells on the market, and inci- 
dentally its prices are made on the 100-ft. basis, 
rather than on the 1000-ft. basis. Not long 
ago the company fixed up a telling sign and 
displayed it in its window, which is shown in 
the accompanying article. This window card 
was displayed at the time the public was 
thinking most about lower prices and obtained 
a great deal of notice, being given full pub- 
licity in the Decatur newspapers. 





Some Good Points on Delivery 


In the January issue of the Lumber Co- 
Operator there appears a very interesting article 
by a retail lumberman who lives in a town of 

2,000 population in New York State. This arti- 
cle, which deals with a delivery system, follows. 


To begin with, I do not think it practical to 
establish a general rule, as I believe that matters 
of delivery should be governed largely by individual 
needs. I do think, however, and have proved it to 
my own satisfaction, that the old system of free 
delivery works hardships on both the dealer and 
the consumer, as we have found since we have 
adopted a delivery charge for local work of 50 
cents per load regardless of whether it is 10 feet 
of quarter round or 1,500 feet of hemlock 2x4’s. 

It has accomplished the following good results: 
The customer has profited by such charges from the 
fact that his carpenter invariably makes an effort 
to bring in his entire order and get it delivered 
for the one delivery charge, where formerly he 
bought the same order in at six different times, 
walking back and forth to the lumber yard and 
charging his time up to the customer; and altho- 
50 cents for a single delivery in many instances 
does not cover the cost of delivery, it is a profitable 
investment after all, due to the fact that a great 
many deliveries do not cost as much as that, and 
from the further fact that in many instances you 
are able to deliver all of the material for a single 
job in one trip where formerly you made seven or 
eight. 

In this connection I would like to call your at- 
tention to one other thing, and that is the 80 per- 
cent allowance for goods returned. This, I believe, 
is another splendid idea, as it not only makes the 
eontractor more careful in regard to ordering too 
much but it does away with ordering 1,000 feet 
of No. 2 common flooring, sorting out 500 feet of 
the best of it and returning the balance. 

Now in regard to auto truck delivery—we main- 
tain a speed truck capable of carrying two tons at 
a speed of forty miles an hour if you care to drive 
that fast. For this work we make a delivery charge 
of $2.50 per hour, and considering the speed of the 
truck it makes a very reasonable delivery for small 
orders. We also maintain a 4-ton, 4-wheel drive, 
truck which is capable of making trips with almost 
any kind of road conditions. It is particularly 
adapted to the narrow country roads which neces- 
sitate getting out into the ditch frequently. For 
this we receive $4.50 per hour. 

I might further say that both of these trucks 
are equipped with the rollers which enable our 
drivers to unload their entire loads at destination 
in not to exceed five minutes from the time they 
arrive. This of course is pleasing to the customer 
when he is paying for his delivery on an hourly 
basis. 

We have also tried the mileage basis with our 
trucks, both on a flat rate and on a sliding scale, 
but have found that the hourly basis gives much 
better satisfaction, generally speaking. 

I might further state that we have advertised 
our truck delivery extensively and our orders 
which call for this service are very nearly three 
times what they were a year ago, prorated. For in- 
stance, when we first began making this kind of 
delivery it was only in very exceptional cases that 
a farmer wished to have his lumber delivered. To- 
day it is fast becoming the general rule. 

Another feature of our delivery service which 
we have under way is horses and loading wagons 
equipped with rollers in order that the loads 
may be assembled and simply rolled on the trucks, 
which will only consume three to five minutes to 
load a truck with 1,000 feet to 3,000 feet of any 
kind of lumber. This will reduce the truck deliv- 
ery charges considerably and increase the delivery 
power of the truck at least 40 percent. 
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A Novel Publicity Plan for Retailers 


The Chicago Tribune has a reporter who each 
‘day asks five persons picked at random, a ques- 
tion. A photographer accompanies the reporter 


and photographs those of whom the questions . 


are asked, and illustrations made from these 
photographs together with the answers to the 
‘questions are run in the paper. Recently the 
‘question asked was, ‘‘Would you sooner live 
in a flat or a home of your own?’’ and the re- 
plies are produced herewith. 

All did not agree; that is, 80 percent de- 
clared for a home while 20 percent, or one in- 
dividual preferred a flat. Yet the answers are 
very significant in showing that, deep down in 
the heart, there is a great and lasting desire for 
‘thome ownership. 

All lumbermen are anxious to get home build- 
ing started; the more people talk about home 
building the more will be done, and the sooner 


Today’s Question. 
Would you sooner live in a flat-or a 
home of your own? 
Where Asked? 
Dearborn and Washington streets. 


The Answers. 
Frank Nelson, 3238. Le Moyne street, 
artisf——I would like to 


ave a nice little‘ home 
of ‘my own out in Oak 
Park. A flat,in the city 
is terribly stuffy and 
hot. Ina little: bunga- 
low there is plenty of 
air and_light. 


Harry Dillon, 4400 Monroe street, 
chemist—I would soon- 
er live in a flat. In the 


winter a home is so 
cold, and then there is 
an awful lot of work to 
do around a house; let 
alone numerous kinds 
of taxes, 


Mae D. Lewis, 4809 Superior street, 
nurse—Of course I 

would sooner live in a 

home of my own. Most 

anybody would. A nice 

little home with a big 

green lawn, a little dog, 

a cute little ford—boy, 

that’s my idea.of a won- 

derful way to live. 

Herman Schaeffer, Glendale, Cal., 
movie actor—A bunge- 
low in-~sunny Califor- 
nie, with trees and 
lawns blooming all the - 
time, .and, most of all, 
lots of pleasant sun- 
shine. A flat, no. Why, 
you. folks back here 
who are. cooped up in 

flats all the time do not know what 
real freedom is, 


Matt E. Simon, 1517 Hollywood ave- 
nue, service manager— 
A .home of my own 
would suit me lots: bet- 
ter, but it ig not every 
one, who can .afford to 
buy a home of their 
own. . If they could 
this question would. not 
have to be asked. Who 
would live in a big flat building if they 
could afford a cozy little home of their 
own? 


How the Chicago Tribune presents ques- 
tions and answers on such subjects as 
home owning vs. living In a flat 


building will start. Consequently it might be 
an excellent idea for retailers to go to their 
editors and suggest that they send a reporter out 
to ask questions and to get photographs. The 
novelty of the feature would appeal not only 
to the editors but to the papers’ readers. In- 


cidentally, other questions, more appropriate 
for the particular community than those repro- 
duced here, could be asked. For example, the 
questioin ‘‘How would you finance building a 
home?’’ would develop some mighty interesting 
replies and might well open the way for an 
educational campaign on methods of home finan- 
cing which would be helpful to the retailer. 
Editors are generally not very wealthy individ- 
uals and consequently there might be cases 
where the local retailer would find it advan- 
tageous to pay for having the photographs and 
cuts made in order to get the questions started. 

On the other hand some very live and interest 
compelling ads could be prepared by using the 
cuts, the questions and the answers in the ads. 
Such advertisements certainly would be read 
with interest and space could be devoted to 
telling the people how to get homes. This plan, 
worked out to fit the particular community, 
ought to be very productive of results. 


Retailer Completes Fine New Shed 


Mr. VERNON, ILL., Feb. 1.—The visitor to 
Mt. Vernon can not help but be impressed with 
the attractive new shed of the Mt. Vernon Lum- 
ber Co. The company has been busy building 
this shed for some months and now has it just 
about completed. The front is of somewhat un- 
usual design for a retail lumber shed, as may 
be seen from the accompanying illustration, 
but it is attractive and draws the attention of 
all those who pass. Large windows open into 
the general office and there are display windows 
at each side. Other features of the new plant 
are the office windows jutting out over and per- 
mitting an uninterrupted view up and down the 
alleys and the ample provision for lighting the 
interior of the shed, both with windows and 
artificially. The officials of the Mt. Vernon 
Lumber Co. are G. F. M. Ward, president; Sam 
Casey, vice president; F. F. Stables, secretary- 
treasurer. A. H. Wheeler is general manager. 
An official of the company in describing the new 
shed said: 

The building is 215 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and is all under one roof. The building faces the 
west; the north, east and south sides are of con- 
crete blocks; the wall being 12 feet high. The 
gable at the east end is finished with stucco. The 
west end, which is the main entrance, is also fin- 
ished with stucco. We have two drives, each being 
18 feet and 6 inches wide. 

On the north side in the front we have a paint 
and hardware room 19x28 feet; back of that a 
lime house large enough to hold a car of lime. 


the floor of the room is even with a wagon floor. 
Each of these rooms will hold two carloads of 
material. 

Back of these rooms we have piling places, with 
a solid wood floor, for shingles, lath, fencing and 
long timbers. Also a sand and rock bin, with 
concrete floors, and a driveway connecting the two 
main drives, which run the entire length of the 
building. Then a Beaver board room and barns 
for our horses. 

In front on the south side we have a sash and 
door room the same size as our paint room. In 
this we have racks for doors and sash. 

Back of this room, running the rest of the length 
of the building, we have piling places for lumber, 
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FLOOR PLAN SHOWING LAYOUT OF MT. 
VERNON LUMBER CO. SHED 


Our piling places are 7 feet wide and 6% feet 
high, in the lower bents, and about the same above. 
We have a solid runway, 3 feet wide, for getting 
the lumber from the bents above. 

The entire building is lighted by electricity, with 
sufficient light so that it can be light enough at 
any time to do any work. The outside walls have 
windows 10x12, 2 light, every 14 feet. 

You will notice on the sketch, at places marked 
A, there are windows which set out in the drive 
and which are in the office, one on each side, so 
that it is possible to see the entire side of the 
building without leaving the office. 

The four large doors, two at the front and two 
at the rear, are pushed up and are operated by 

weights. 





The unusual and attractive front of the shed of the Mt. Vernon Lumber 


Co. Note that the alley doors are glazed 


Then east of that we have piling space. All of our 
piling places are built independent of the build- 
ing. We have separate concrete piers on which 
heavy oak timbers are laid and piling racks built 
on them. In other words, the weight of the lum- 
ber rests on a separate foundation and puts no 
weight on the building whatever. 

In front of the middle section we have our 
offices—a general office, private office, cloak room, 
toilet and furnace room. We have a hot water 
heating plant. The walls are finished with 
Beaver board on the inside and with flooring on 
the outside. The private office has a beamed ceil- 
ing for display purposes. Back of the offices are 
our molding racks. All molding is placed on end 
in separate racks, having concrete floors. Back of 
the molding we have a cement house, which is 
double-lined and moisture proof; back of this room 
a plaster house, constructed in the same manner. 
Every six feet we have a 6-inch wall, the full 
width of the room, built up of concrete, so that 


We also have paved the 
~~ street in front of our 
place recently and put in 
a new sidewalk and driv». 
As yet we have not fin- 
ished our drives, but 
hope to have them fir: 
ished with concrete or 
brick at some future 
date. 


i 





Company’s Sale: 
Force Confers 


CINCINNATI, OHI», 
Feb. 1—The entize 
sales force of the Mo.- 
bray & Robinson C 
including road salesi 
and branch manag: 
held its annual conference in the offices of | 
company in Cincinnati on Saturday last. ‘| 
conference was directed by J. J. Linehan, ¢° 
eral sales manager. The reports from the v: 
ous territories were quite encouraging and «¢ 
consensus was that business would soon begi! 
look up materially. It is generally believed t 
prices of hardwoods have reached their 
levels and that they are now low enough 
justify buying.on a large scale. The confer¢ 
developed quite a wave of optimism and 
interchange of observations of salesmen di 
from the various districts of the country ¢ 
general confirmation to the theory that busi: s* 
will soon improve materially. The confere:: 
was quite successful, in the opinion of 
management. E. O. Robinson attended all ‘3¢ 
sessions. 
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LUMBER EXPORTERS STUDY SHIPPING PROBLEMS 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 31.—The annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
on, the twenty-first in the history of the or- 
canization, which was held at the New Willard 
‘Hotel in Washington last Wednesday and 
Tiursday, brought out the largest attendance, 
vith one exception, ever recorded. This ex- 

ption was furnished by the meeting at New 
yleans, When practically all the exporters of 
hat seetion sent representatives and when a 
msiderable addition to the membership was 
nade. There were nearly sixty persons present 
ind the greatest interest was manifested in the 
proceedings, matters of vital importance to the 
trade being acted upon. The business sessions 
began on the forenoon of Jan. 26 when the re- 
tiring president, Edward Barber, of the Howard 
& Barber Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, called 
the hardwood exporters together and delivered 
his annual address, reviewing the work of last 
year and looking hopefully into the future. The 
afternoon session Wednesday was given over 
to committee reports and general discussion of 
problems affecting the export trade. There 
were many questions to be discussed and prob- 
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R. 8S. HUDDLESTON, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.; 
Elected President 


lems to be met. As usual, the business session’ 
of the meeting were confined solely to members. 


Shipping Board Methods Arouse British 


During the last year the Timber Trades Fed- 
erstion of the United Kingdom and the Liver- 
pool Timber Trade Association have passed 
strong resolutions requesting their members to 
reuse aeceptance of documents covering ex- 

vt shipments made in American bottoms. 

‘he two British associations had filed com- 

ints against the methods employed by the 

pping Board in the stowage of cargo and 
payment of loss and damage claims. Fre- 
itly a earload of hardwood lumber would 
scattered thru several compartments on one 

«sel, This did not make so much difference 

wuere the vessel discharged at a dock, but 

w-cre it was lightered and the consignee had 
hs barge brought alongside and was forced to 
vidraw it after receiving only a small part 

‘ bis shipment and perhaps waste days at ex- 
ntant lighterage rates, it became more than 

a ‘nere annoyance, It was unbusinesslike and a 

needless and heavy expense. 

“he same thing was true with regard to loss 
damage elaims. For example, if a clear 
of lading were issued covering a given ship- 
‘ and the consignee found it short a consid- 

cra se number of pieces of lumber he promptly 

led % claim for loss, This claim often was 
shuttled here and there and as much as a year 


~~ 


2 t+ 


hs} 
ov 


7 th I efore he got a proper adjustment. This, 
wg ritish trader, of course constituted an 


'y imexcusable annoyance and expense. 





In the early part of this month brokers in 
the United Kingdom have actually been includ- 
ing in their contracts clauses requiring that lum- 
ber must be forwarded in vessels other than 
those controlled by the Shipping Board. This 
was regarded by the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association as so unjust to the American 
Merchant Marine and so repugnant to the 
patriotism of the membership that at the meet- 
ing in Washington there was offered and adopt- 
ed a resolution asking the Timber Trade Fed- 
eration and the Liverpool Timber Trade Asso- 
ciation to rescind the objectionable resolutions 
and requesting their members to abandon the 
stand taken, as the conditions referred to had 
been greatly modified. Secretary Harvey M. 
Dickson was directed to forward copies of the 
resolutions to the two British organizations: 
The Shipping Board had remonstrated against 
what amounted virtually to a boycott on the 
ground that the conditions complained of were 
the outgrowth of chaotic situations immediately 
following the war, and that every possible ef- 
fort was being made to remove all just cause 
for complaint. 


Extend Liverpool Inspection Agreement 


Another matter of prime importance coming 
before the meeting was the agreement entered 
into between the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association and the hardwood section of the 
Timber Trades Federation of the United King- 
dom. In the course of the last year Gustave A. 
Farber, vice president of the association and 
foreign representative of Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.), of Memphis, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, had held several conferences with the Brit- 
ish federation, with the result that a form of 
measurement satisfactory to the American ex- 
porters was agreed upon. This agreement was 
entered into in June, 1920, to be effective un- 
til Dee. 31, 1920. It has been working very 
satisfactorily to both exporters and importers of 
American hardwoods during the last six months, 
but inasmuch as export trade has been limited 
during that period it was decided to extend it 
another twelve months before making it per- 
manent. This will afford an opportunity to de- 
velop any defects which should be remedied be- 
fore the agreement is made permanent. It was 
by unanimous vote extended until Dee. 31, 1921, 
at the request of the Lumber Trades Federa- 
tion. 


Secretary and Treasurer Present Reports 


The yearly report of Secretary Harvey M. 
Dickson was very exhaustive, entering into a 
detailed presentation of many of the questions 
that have come up during the year and especi- 
ally giving the results of the efforts made to 
effect numerous settlements. Mr. Dickson fur- 
ther reported an increase in membership and 
pointed out how the influence of the association 
for good has been steadily increasing, with bene- 
fit not only to the trade at large but to the 
members individually. The statement of Treas- 
urer John L. Aleock showed the organiza- 
tion to be in an excellent condition financially. 


THE BANQUET 


On Wednesday night the annual subscription 
banquet was held in the Senate banquet hall, on 
another floor, and was attended by fifty-four 
persons, including the outside speakers, who 
were guests of honor. W. H. Russe was toast- 
master, a pleasing duty which he performed with 
charm and satisfaction to the diners. 

Admiral Benson, chief of the United States 
Shipping Board, and Edgar C. Clark, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, two 
of the speakers, explained the many difficulties 
which they, as representatives of their respec- 
tive organizations were confronted with, and 
both promised the fullest codperation with 
American shippers to the end that the latters’ 
troubles might be mitigated and the American 
Merchant Marine aided. 


Expect to See Good Trade in 19u. 


One of the developments of exceptional inter- 
est came when R. 8. Huddleston, of the Astoria 





‘ export lumber trade. 


Mahogany Co., of Long Island City, N. Y., who 
was elected president the next day, gave a 
resumé of business conditions prevailing in the 
He declared that he was 
strongly of the opinion that the unsatisfactory 
and almost unbearable conditions now afflicting 
the exporters would soon pass away and that 
the shippers might expect a great improvement 
in the course of the present year. He inclined 
to the view that the improvement would be slow, 
with the next few months perhaps showing lit- 
tle change for the better over the latter part 
of 1920, but he also felt certain that on the whole 
1921 would be satisfactory to the exporters. 

Norman Kennedy, an importer of Glasgow, 
who happens to be in this country now, had been 
invited also and entertained the members and 
others with a presentation of business condi- 
tions in Scotland, illustrating his points with 
telling stories, that made the presentation all 
the more effective. 

During the meeting cablegrams were received 
from Mr. Crichton at Liverpool, from Frank 
Tiffany of Leamington, England, and from the 
London Hardwood Club, expressing regret at in- 





HARVBY M. DICKSON, BALTIMORB, MD.; 
Reélected Secretary 


ability to be present and sending all good wishes. 

Mr. Tiffany was reélected foreign representa- 
tive of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Election of Officers 

Officers elected follow: 

President—R. S. Huddleston, Astoria Mahogany 
Co. (Ine.), Long Island City, N. Y. 

First vice president—John W. McClure, Belgrade 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Second vice president—G. A. Farber, Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), residence, London, England. 

Treasurer—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—Harvey M. Dickson, Baltimore. 

Board of Managers—W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde 
Lumber Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; J. J. Linehan, Mo- 
bray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Fowler, 
Case Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; R. D. Me- 
Lean, McLean Cedar & Mahogany Co., Buffalo, 
N. ¥.; Innes Crichton, W. M. Ritter Co., Resident 
Liverpool, England; D. D. Hartlove, Price & 
Heald, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Barber, the retiring president, automati- 
eally became a member of the board of man- 
agers, and W. J. Eckman, of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, also was elected 2 mem- 
ber. 

Members of the board of managers who hold 
over are: 

W. J. Dukes, of the R. A. and J. J. Williams 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. A. Lang, Paepcke Leicht 
Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. L. Jurden, Penrod 
Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lucas 3B. Moore, 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New Orleans, La.; F. 
E. Hoffman, Hoffman Bros. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; 
pm Powell, C. S. Powell Lumber Co., New York 

y. 
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Feb. 7—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass, Annual. 
Feb. 8—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Louisville Division, Pendennis Club, Louisville, 
Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 8-9—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Feb. 9—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, Pace Hotel, Macomb, Ill. Winter meet- 


ing. 

Feb. 9-10—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. An- 
nua!, 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 10.—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

ub, Lumbermen’s Club Quarters, New Or- 
leans. February meeting. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, Va. nnual. 

Feb. 14-19—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
change, Savannah, Ga. Annual. 

Feb. 15—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Carls-Rite Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 15-17—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association and Iowa Builders’ Supply 
Association, Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Joint meeting. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 17—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
, Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 19—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. 
Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 24-25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 1—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’. Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 8—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual. 

wea 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 


Va. Annual, 


March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 


March 29-30—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
ee Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 


March 30-31-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 
gress, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
= Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
ual. 


April 16-830—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
— Regiment Armory, New York City. 
nnual., 


April 25-27—Western Retail .Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 


April 27—Milwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 
April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the oom 


States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
Annual. 


April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 


June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

Pa. Annual. ‘ 

WESTERN RETAILERS’ DATE 

Stockton, Cauir., Jan. 29.—C. G. Bird, this 
eity, chairman of the publicity committee of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
announces that the annual convention will be 
held at Fresno on April 25, 26 and 27. This 
association boasts of a membership of some 
fifteen hundred comprising ten western States. 
Entertainment is being planned for all in at- 
tendance, including the ladies, and embracing a 
trip to the Yosemite Valley. The publicity com- 
mittee is planning an advertising campaign 
(now sending out specially printed letterheads 
and. envelopes) beginning Feb. 15 thru to the 
convention dates and urges codperation of mem- 
bers to make this meeting the biggest success 





the association has ever known, and give Fresno 
an opportunity to show the hospitality for which 
California is so well known. The slogan of the 
committee is very attractive: ‘‘ California 
Lumbermen Know How.” 


NEBRASKANS EXPECT BIG ANNUAL 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 1—The annual of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held at the Hotel Rome in Omaha, Feb. 9-11. 
A strong program has been arranged, and offi- 
cers expect this to be the largest convention 
they have had in many years. President Gray, 
of the Union Pacific Railway Co., will speak on 
‘¢The General Railroad Situation, a Barometer 
of Business. ’’ 


THEY LIKE HIS TALK ON COSTS 


New York, Feb. 1—E. F. Hunt, secretary 
Eastern Woodworkers Cost Information Bureau, 
will be the principal speaker at the afternoon 
session of the annual convention of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, to be held 
in Bridgeport Feb. 17. Mr. Hunt was one of 
the chief speakers at the recent convention of 
New York retailers at Utica and has accepted 
an invitation to address the convention of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Boston City Club on 
Feb. 19. A delegation of Boston men heard 
Mr. Hunt’s address in 
Utica on ‘‘What Does 
It Cost To Do Busi- 
ness???’ He was_ sur- 
prised early next morn- 
ing to receive an invi- 
tation to visit Boston 
and was requested to 
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repeat in substance his 
New York convention 
speech. 

Before assuming the 
secretaryship of the 
bureau, Mr. Hunt was 
its chief accountant for 
two years. During that 
time he traveled thru a greater part of the 
eastern territory installing systems and con- 
sequently is well known in lumber circles. The 
bureau was organized in December, 1918, with 
the avowed purpose of creating reforms in cost 
systems that would stabilize the lumber indus- 
try. Said Mr. Hunt yesterday: 

My aim is to show the lumbermen in my ad- 
dresses that it is just as essential for a retail 
lumber concern to know what it costs to do busi- 
ness as for a concern operating a manufacturing 
plant. In mentioning a manufacturing plant I am 
including members of the several associations who 
operate mills that get out builders’ finish in addi- 
tion to selling lumber. In conditions that exist 
today and will continue for some time to come it is 
of vital importance that the lumberman watch 
his step. He must study his business and in order 
to do so must have proper records kept. The great 
trouble is that a great many retailers and millmen 
feel that the keeping of records is only adding 
more expense to the business. When we tell a 
lumberman that it costs so much to do business we 
tell him with his own figures. When we arrive at 
the different burdens for the mill we tell him with 
his own figures. 

In his Utica address, Mr. Hunt outlined a 
system based upon figures, giving every opera- 
tion in minute detail. He explained the trial 
balance and then described a typical audit 
covering a period of one year. 


~ 


BADGER STATE RETAIL ANNUAL 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 1—Plans are being 
completed for the thirty-first annual convention 
and building material exhibits of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at 


the Hotel Pfister, this city, Feb. 15 to 17. In 
connection with this meeting, affiliated organiza- 
tions will also hold conventions, including th: 
Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
ladies’ auxiliary of the association, the North. 
western Lumber, Sash & Door Traveling Sales 
men’s Association and the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo. 


ILLINOIS DEALERS’ CONVENTION 

Secretary-manager George Wilson Jones, 01 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, is sending out official announce- 
ment this week of the annual convention of his 
association to be held in Chicago at the Hote! 
Sherman on Feb. 23, 24 and 25, Sessions will 
be held each afternoon beginning at 2 o’clock. 
Secretary Jones requests that the members sen‘! 
to him suggestions for topics that they woul! 
like to have discussed and in this connection 
advises that ‘‘an exceptionally helpful series 
of talks has been arranged. The speakers are 
of national reputation. No member can affor 
to stay away; therefore, come.’’ 


——_ 


IOWANS’ JOINT CONVENTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Des Morngs, Iowa, Feb. 1—R. G. Bachman, 

executive secretary of the Iowa Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, announces that there will be a 
joint meeting of the Iowa Builders’ Supply 
Association and the Central & Northeastern 
Iowa Lumbermen’s Association on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Feb. 15, 16 and 17, at 
the Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association’s meeting will occupy the 
first day and a half while the Iowa Builders’ 
convention will be in session from Wednesday 
afternoon on. 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 16, will be held 
the banquet of the two associations with ac- 
companying entertainment. 


THIRD AMERICAN LUMBER CONGRESS 

Announcement is made that the third Amev- 
ican Lumber Congress will be held in Chicago at 
the Congress Hotel on March 30, 31 and April 
1, which dates follow those selected by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and precede those selected by the Southern Pine 
Association, the former of which organizations 
will meet in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, and 
the latter in New Orleans. 


HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—President 
L. H. Wheeler and J. F. Hayden, secretary 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, are sending out official announcement that 
the annual convention of the organization will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club, on Feb. 15, the same day that 
the first session of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention will be held. 
Owing to this fact it is advised that those in- 
tending to stay overnight make their hotel 
reservations in advance. Committee chairmen 
are requested to be ready to make their reports 
at the convention. 


BUILDERS PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 1—More than 400 
members of building exchanges of the northern 
and western cities, enroute to attend the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, to be held here the week 
of Feb. 14, are expected to spend all day Sun- 
day, Feb. 13, in Atlanta, at which time they 
will be entertained by the members of the At- 
lanta Builders’ Exchange. They will be ten 
dered what the local members term a ‘‘sure 
enough Georgia barbecue,’’ at Lakewood Park. 

This year’s convention of the association, 
which will extend thuout the entire week of 
Feb. 14, is expected to be one of the largest 
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and most important in the history of the organi- 
zation, both in point of attendance and the 
business matters to be discussed at the meeting. 
Following the convention the announcement has 
been made that several prominent building men 
of the North will make a tour covering various 
parts of the South for the purpose of observa- 
tion and conferences with leading men of the 
building industry in this part of the country. 


PLANS OF LOUISVILLE TRAFFIC MEN 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31.—The Louisville di- 
vision of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation has announced that its fifth annual meet- 
ing will be held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, at 
the Pendennis Club, following the usual annual 
dinner. ‘This meeting will be attended prob- 
ably by about forty members, including the 
members of the Louisville Hardwood Club, 
which will not hold its usual weekly meeting. 
Officers for the year will be elected, and the 
annual report made by Secretary J. S. Thomp- 
son, dealing with the traffic matters of the year, 
and matters now in hand, or expected to come 
up. 

"5. Van Norman, Louisville, general counsel 
for the organization, will talk on general traffic 
matters, and the outlook from the Washington 
standpoint. 


MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS’ DATE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—The Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting and banquet at Young’s Hotel, 
this city, on the evening of Feb. 7. There will 
be the annual election of officers and some spe- 
cial features. A large attendance is expected. 
The meeting has been called by President Gard- 
ner I. Jones, head of the Jones Hardwood Co., 
this city. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ DATE 

New York, Feb. 3.—The National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association announces 
that its annual convention will be held in Chi- 
cago at the Congress Hotel on March 29 and 
30. Its members in attendance, it is exepcted, 
will stay over for the Third American Lumber 
Congress to be held at the same place later 
in the week. 


MONTANA MILLMEN ELECT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1—A meeting of the 

members of the Mon- 
tana Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was 
held here yesterday 
with E. H.  Polleys, 
Missoula, president of 
the association, presid- | 
ing. Miss Olive |; 
Masters, of Kalispell, | 
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Of Kalispell, Mont., 
Secretary 





secretary of the associa- 

tion, was present. 

Routine matters of a 

local nature were at- 

tended to and the fol- 

lowing officers were 

elected for the ensuing 

year: 
President —W alter 

Neils, Libby. pc ees 
Vice president—E. N. MeDevitt, Somers. 
'reasurer—J. P. Lansing, Missoula. 


NEW YORKERS PLAN HOUSE WARMING 

New York, Feb. 2.—William G. Reid, presi- 
ade nt, with four ex-presidents of the New York 
Luinber Trade Association will be the honor 
guests at the annual luncheon of the organiza- 
tion next Tuesday, Feb. 8, at 12:30 o’elock p. 
m. in the new quarters in the Larimoré Building, 
17 East Forty-sixth street. 

The ex-presidents are R. J. Perrine of John- 
Son Bros. & Co., R. 8S. White, of John C. Orr 

Co., James Sherlock Davis, president Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Co., and John S. Steeves, of 


Church E. Gates & Co. The ex-presidents and 
Mr. Reid will be the speakers of the occasion. 

The luncheon will be in the nature of a house- 
warming and the association will point out that 
the club rooms belong to the membership and 
that facilities are provided there for meetings 
of all descriptions. 


SOUTHERN PINE SETS DATE 


New Or.eEAns, La., Jan. 31.—The Southern 
Pine Association announces today that its an- 
nual meeting will be held on April 4, 5 and 6 
(Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday) at the 
Grunewald Hotel in this city. The program is 
being prepared and will be announced in due 
course. It is expected that a large delegation 
of west coast lumbermen will accept the associa- 
tion’s invitation to attend the meeting. They 
are coming to Chicago, it is understood, to at- 
tend the annual of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and from Chicago will 
journey to New Orleans to attend the Southern 
Pine Association’s annual. 


KENTUCKIANS TO DISTRICT STATE 


LouISvVILLE, Ky., Jan. 31—At the close of 
the convention of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Louisville last week it 
was voted to district the State, following the 
Ohio plan, and the executive committee decided 
that each district would hold quarterly meetings, 
and that the district chairmen who are members 
of the board will have an annual meeting, dur- 
ing the annual convention, or the- day prior 
thereto, and report findings of the various dis- 
tricts. 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 29.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the California Forest Protective 
Association held here on Jan. 21 the following 
directors were elected: 

W. I. Wilson, California Door Co.; R. T. Buzard, 
Cottoneva Lumber Co.; E. A. Selfridge, jr., Pacific 
Lumber Co.; G. D. Oliver, Hobart Estate Co.; W. 
S. Burnett, Hammond Lumber Co.; EB. J. James, 
Sage Land & Improvement Co.; Otis R. Johnson, 
Union Lumber Co.; William M. Wheeler, Wheeler 
Timber Co.; William R. Thorsen, West Side Lum- 
ber Co.; Edwin M. Eddy, Eddy Bros. & Co.; O. 
Cc. Haslett, Spantsh Peak Lumber Co.; H. W. Cole, 
The Little River Redwood Co.; Paul 8S. Foster, 
Northwestern Redwood Co.; Stewart Edward 
White, White & Frinat Lumber Co.; E. H. Cox, 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

Resolutions were adopted touching upon the 
use of airplanes for patroling California for- 
ests during the dry season in codperation with 
the United States Forest Service; codperating 
with the State board of forestry and endorsing 
the Snell bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


TWO ORGANIZATIONS ELECT 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 29.—Officers elected 
by the British Columbia Loggers’ Association 
for the ensuing year are: 


President—Mark D. Rector, of the International 
Timber Co. 


Vice president—G. G. Johnson, of the Capilano 
Timber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—W. B. W. Armstrong. 

Directors—George Moore, of the Merrill & Rin 
Lumber Co.; N. 8S. Lougheed, of Aberneth 
Lougheed, Port Haney; Norman A, English Nimp- 
kish Timber Co.; A. B. Munn, Northern Logging 
Co.; L. H. Weber, Brooks, Scanlon & O’Brien; W. 
BR. Cathels, Cathels & Sorenson, Victoria; F. S. 
Buck, Deep Cove Logging Co.; D. Jeremaison, 
Booth Logging Co.; F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lum- 
ber Co. ; and an unnamed representative of Bloedel, 
Welch & Stewart. 

P. A. Wilson, who retired from the office 
of president, was presented with a handsome 
traveling bag as an appreciation of his services 
in that office during the last year. 

_ For the first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation, the presidency of the British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.), has 
gone to a Vancouver Island man, J. O. Cameron, 
of the Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria. The 
vice presidents are J. D. McCormack, Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., and F. R. Pendleton, 
Straits Lumber Co. The directors are: G. 
H. Hackett, Robertson & Hackett; P. D. Roe, 
Eburne Sawmills; W. W. Harvey, Vancouver 
Creosoting Co.; A. Flavelle, Thurston-Flavelle 


Lumber Co.; A. J. Hendry, B. C. Mills, Timber 
& Trading Co.; E. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Chemainus. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION ENDS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 28.—Numerically, 
at least, the dinner at the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association, held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel here yesterday, was a grand success, many 
more than expected attending and crowding the 
big banquet hall to the 
limit. In addition to 
the orchestra, there was 
quartet musie by noted 
artists. Handsome sou- 
venir menus were pre- 
sented by the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s 
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Mutual Fire Insurance 

Co. and allied mutuals. 

President Meyers 

made*/some pleasant 

opening’ remarks, and 

all were glad to learn 

that Mayor Moore had 

been able to come for a 

few minutes to welcome the lumbermen to the 

city, which he did heartily, as he knows his 

crowd and appreciates their never failing sup- 

port of deeper waterways. In speaking of the 

new Delaware River bridge, he said that the 

cost had not been determined, but that it might 

run to $15,000,000, or it might run to $50,- 
000,000. 

Samuel M. Vauelain president of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, gave a splendid talk on the 
lines of more liberality toward employees to 
settle labor questions, and more liberality 
toward customers to promote business activity. 
The business man must create confidence by 
extending credit and showing that he has con- 
fidence. He said that he believed building 
activity was coming with the force of a cyclone, 
and that the country would have to spend 
$1,000,000,000 a year for five years in building 
in order to catch up. 

Banking Commissioner John 8S. Fisher gave 
a lot of interesting figures to show that the 
mass of people were able to build homes, and 
believed the support of building and loan asso- 
ciations was the best method of increasing: 
building. He stated that the loan associations 
of this State had more financial strength than 
the banks of twenty-five States. 

The new directors met after the dinner and 
elected the following officers: 

President—Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading, Pa. 


Vice president—Lewis W. Brosius, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Treasurer—T. J. Snowdon, Scranton (reélected). 


Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, Philadelphia (re- 
elected). 


The following new members were elected: 
Shull Lumber Co., Philadelphia; Stroud & 
Wilgus, Philadelphia; F. G. Justice, Glenside, 
Pa.; the Samuel L. Schively Lumber & Coal 


’ Co., Jenkintown, Pa.; and the East Strouds- 


burg Lumber Co., East Stroudsburg, Pa. It is 
probable that the summer meeting will be held 
either at or near Reading, Pa., or somewhere 
in the State forest preserves. 


NEW YORK BUILDERS CONVENE ~*~, 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the New York State As- 
sociation of Builders opened at the Power He- 
tel, Rochester, yesterday and continues today. 
The attendance was about 400. The meetin 
was opened with an address of weleome-by 
Mayor Edgerton, who has been a builder for 
years. The response was by President E. K. 
Fenno, of Syracuse. The first session of the 
convention took up the reports of officers, the 
discussion of wage scales and trade and work- 
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APPROVES NASHVILLE FLOORING 


This exclusive a: ent building on Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, is the last word in up-to-date architecture. 
To P. J. Weber, architect, is due many innovations 
that make this structure unique among high class apart- 
ment buildings; and Axel Ericson, general contractor, 
deserves credit for carrying out the details, 

Flooring was furnished by Rittenh & Emb 
Chicago, distributors of 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.”” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











ing conditions. At the supper following the 
first day’s session short talks were given by past 
officers of the association. At the second day’s 
session the chief speakers were Ernest F. Eid- 
litz, of New York, counsel for the association, 
who talked on ‘‘Existing Conditions in the 
Building Industry,” and F. G. Webber, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association of 
Building Trades Employers. The convention 
closes with a dinner given to the delegates by 
the Rochester Builders’ Exchange. 


MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS SET DATE 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 1.—Announce. 
ment has been made by Chairman Charle: 
Baker, this city, of the committee on meetiryg, 
that the annual convention and dinner of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Boston City Club, 
Boston, Mass., on Feb. 19. An _ interesting 
program, which will take up the problems of 
costs and merchandising methods, has been 
prepared. 





Southwestern Hardwood Annual 


New Or.eEaAns, La., Jan. 27.—Sixty-four en- 
thusiastic hardwood manufacturers gathered in 
the spacious rooms of the New Orleans Lumber- 
men’s Club here today, and held the fourth an- 
nual of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
F. L. Adams at 10:30 and the roll call showed 
the largest attendance 
at a meeting of the 
elub. Among the visi- 
tors were Frank R. 

Gadd, J. M. Pritchard, 
T. J. Morris, C. E. Van 
Camp, from Memphis; 
Ben Wand, from Chi- 
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cago; Stanley Horn, 

from Nashville; H. E. 

Everley, from Colum- 

bus, Ohio; J. S. Garet- 

son, f ro m Crossett, 

Ark.; H. G. Bohlssen, 

from Ewing, Tex., was 

the lone representative 

from that State, but 

Louisiana and Mississippi did themselves proud 
in that they sent the most representative crowd 
the elub ever had. 

Stumpage Values for Taxation Are Discussed 


President Adams took up the subject of the 
proposed meeting with the chairman of the 
Louisiana state board of affairs on Feb. 3, to 
discuss hardwood values for taxation purposes 
for 1921. Off-hand discussion brought out an 
idea that about $15 per thousand would be a fair 
value to be placed on log run hardwood on hand 
Jan. 1, and that on this basis stocks are suffi- 
ciently heavy this year to result in approxi- 
mately the same revenue to the State as it 
got last year. W. D. Lurry, chairman; J. B. 
Edwards, J. B. Robinson and J. R. Tahmes 
were appointed a committee to secure complete 
and definite information to enable them to 
presents the facts and represent Louisiana hard- 
wood men in the meeting with the board. Secre- 
tary A. C. Bowen reported that the club had 
thirty-one active members at the beginning of 
the year. It added 14 and lost 5, resulting in 
a membership of 40 active members at present. 
Mr. Bowen dwelled on the untiring efforts of 
the officers, especially President Adams, and 
expressed appreciation to the trade papers for 
hearty support. The treasurer’s report showed 
the club to be on a sound financial basis, with 
no liabilities and $1,089.21 cash on hand. 


Club Resents Apparent Attack on Lumber 


Frank R. Gadd called attention to an article 
appearing in today’s issue of the Times-Pica- 
yune, quoting F. L. Cranford, of the Associated 
General Contractors, who said that manufac- 
turers of materials were in a conspiracy to main- 
tain prices. A vigorous resolution condemned 
the statement and pointed. out that prices of 
hardwood had declined 50 percent and were now 
below cost of production; that 40,000 manufac- 
furers of lumber were actively competing for 
business; and that quotations were governed 
wholly by supply and demand. It is understood 
that one of the speakers at the convention of 
the Associated General Contractors’ convention 
specifically exempted lumber producers when 


attacking the price levels maintained by ‘pro- 
ducers of building material in general. 


Talk on Oak Merchandising Is Appreciated 


H. E. Everley, of the W. M. Ritter Lumbe: 
Co., who has recently made a study of th 
oak consuming industries, spoke to the clu) 
concerning the necessity of advertising this 
kind of lumber to the end of stimulating the 
demand. Some industries have been prone to 
turn to other materials. Comparatively little 
attention has been given by the oak lumber pro 
ducers to the necessity and desirability of co!- 
lectively developing their market, thus inerea: 
ing the sale of oak lumber. 

Following this talk, a motion was made by 
C. L. Faust that the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club is in favor of an oak ad 
vertising campaign for increasing the uses of 
oak, and that we recommend that same be taken 
up thru the American Hardwood Manufactu: 
ers’ Association. Motion was duly seconded 
and unanimously carried. 

By unanimous vote the club extended a vote 
of thanks to W. M. Ritter for the valuable serv- 
ices rendered to the industry by having his rep- 
resentative, H. E. Everley, make a survey of 
the conditions surrounding the uses of oak. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


President Adams appointed H. G. Bohlssen, 
chairman; J. B. Edwards and C. L. Faust, as 
a committee to prepare a slate of officers, also 
four new directors for 1921, to be voted on. Af- 
ter luncheon the committee proposed the follow 
ing list, which was adopted by acclamation: 

President—C. J. Coppock. 

First vice president—W. D. Lurry. 

Second vice president—W. D. Brewer. 

Third vice president—W. B. Toung. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. C. Bowen. 

Directors for three years—J. B. Robinson, H. @ 
Bohlssen, V. E. Porter, F. H. Sanguinet. 

Short addresses were made by the new presi- 
dent, and Messrs Toung and Lurry, and thi 
meeting adjourned at 5 0’clock. 

Soniat & Deblieux (Inc.) of Opelousas, La., 
and H. H. Wiggin Lumber Co., of Plaquenin 
were added to the club membership. 


$1,500 PRIZES FOR ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS 


FitcHBurG, Mass., Jan. 31.—Because hi 
thinks men and women of America are woeful); 
weak in their knowledge of economic conditions 
of the United States and the world, Alvan ‘ 
Simonds, of Fitchburg, president of the Simoné 
Manufacturing Co., maker of saws, knives ete.. 
is offering two prizes, one of $500 and one o! 
$1,000, for the best essays by pupils of hig’ 
schools and normal schools on ‘‘Present Eeo- 
nomic Conditions and the Teaching of Adan 
Smith in ‘The Wealth of Nations.’ ’’ 

Where Mr. Simonds’ offer has been mac 
known, especially among men high in the edi 
cational world, it has met with enthusiastic ap 
proval. The following extract is from a lettc: 
from John L. Tildsley, district superintenden 
of high schools of New York City, concernin; 
the offer: 

‘*T have been doing my utmost during the las‘ 
three years to secure a greater amount of tim 
for the study of economics in the high schoo! 
of this city, and have prevailed upon the boar 
of superintendents to make economics a Te 
quired subject for all students in the fouri’ 
year of the high schools. I am consequent. 
especially interested in this offer of prizes b; 
Mr. Simonds, and I shall, therefore, do all i 
my power to secure competitors for these prizes 
among the high school students. I am sure this 
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offer of Mr. Simonds is going to have a Hos 
ieneficial effect in turning the attention of 
chool officials to the necessity of having high 
chool students study economics in’ order that 
they may better understand the serious problems 
onfronting us at this time.’’ 

It is understood that Mr. Simonds is going to 





STUDY RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—William J. O’Con- 
nor, of the Prendergast Lumber Co., was elected 
president of the Lumber Salesmen’s Club of 
St. Louis, an organization of men who sell at 
retail for members of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange. The organization is now in 
its second year, and is working along educa- 
tional lines to improve the standards of lum- 
ber salesmanship here. 

M. F. MeDonnell, of the Hill-Behan Lumber 
Co., was elected vice president; Stuart Mac- 
Connell of Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co., 
secretary, and L. K. Price, of the Goodfellow 
Lumber Co., treasurer. The officers and the fol- 
lowing comprise the board of directors: Scott 
Short, Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co.; Henry F. 
Doerr, Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co.; Charles 
Obrock, Boeckeler Lumber Co. 





TACOMANS HEAR 4 L PRESIDENT 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 29.—J. T. Coleman, of 
Portland, president of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, urged the Tacoma lum- 
ber manufacturers to stand by the Four L or- 
ganization and to maintain the minimum wage 
scale adopted recently, in an address made at 
the regular weekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
club Jan. 26. Mr. Coleman declared that only 
men who are interested in their work and who 
are considered as part of the plant can help the 
development of the industry and bring indi- 
vidual production to the point it should be. 

Withdrawal of lumber firms from the Loyal 
Legion in order to hire men at lower wages 
than the Legion scale was scored by Mr. Cole- 
man, who pointed out that while present condi- 

, tions admit the hiring of cheap labor these con- 
* ditions are only temporary and the manufac- 
turer who disrupts his organization will suffer 
when the demand for labor is acute again. The 
Loyal Legion, he stated, was the best defense 
the lumberman has against the I. W. W., as the 
rei organizations have made no headway in 
places where the Legion is fully organized. 

Mr. Coleman, in answer to questions put him 
by a number of those present, said that only 
30 pereent of the mills in the Pacifie Northwest 
are now operating and a still larger percentage 
of the logging camps are closed. He left imme- 
diately after the meeting for Grays Harbor to 
attend a meeting of the district Four L board 
at Aberdeen. 


iollowing Mr. Coleman’s address Everett G... Statler yesterday at noon. 


Griegs, president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., read a telegram from Chicago which out- 
lined the proposed publicity campaign planned 
by the meeting of lumbermen held during the 
week at that point. Mr. Griggs urged the Ta- 
coma. eames to back the plan if 
adented. 

resident Paul Johns spoke briefly on the en- 
terininment given by the club last week to the 
three parties of eastern lumbermen who visited 
Tacoma and declared that the thanks of the 
clu were due J. L. Newbegin, of the Foster 
Nowhegin Lumber Co., J. G. Dickson, of the 


Pacitie States Lumber Co. and A. H. Landram, 
of tie St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., for their 
Services in arranging the entertainment for the 
Visitors, 


On motion of Mr. Newbegin the club passed 
a vote of thanks to F. S. Sweetland and A. H. 
Denman, of the publicity bureau of the Tacoma 
Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce, 
who srranged the evening entertainment given 
for the visitors Jan, 21. 

Mr. Griggs suggested a committee to arrange 
for the entertainment of the New York retail- 
ers, who are expected in Tacoma for three days 


use liberal space in some of the magazines of 
widest circulation to emphasize the importance 
of the study of political economy. The dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration has accepted an invitation to act 
as chairman of the board of judges in the essay 
contest. 





next month. It was decided to postpone this 
action until definite word of the plans for the 
trip is received. 


CINCINNATIANS HAVE GAY TIME 


CincINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Instead of the 
regular monthly business session, the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati tonight. staged a so- 





cial session at the Hyde Park Country Club as a © 


break in the routine of regular meetings. A 
short business session was held to dispose of 
business that could not be laid over, but this 
was hurriedly acted upon. 

The evening was started with a dinner, fol- 
lowing which the business session was held, and 
then the balance of the evening was devoted to 
indoor sports of various character. Bowling 
proved to be the chief attraction of the evening 
and four teams were formed among the mem- 
bers and interesting contests developed. At a 
late hour the scores had not yet been com- 
pleted so that the winners were undetermined. 

At the business session resolutions were 
adopted endorsing the Winslow bill, which 
would arrange for the Treasury Department to 
pay the railroads the amounts due them under 
the guaranty before the final adjudication of 
the amounts by the auditing departments. Sev- 
eral members declared that this bill was ex- 
tremely important for the financial credit of 
the railroads at this time. Telegrams were sent 
to Senators Pomerene and Willis and to Con- 
gressmen Longworth and Stephens, of Ohio, 
urging them to support the measure and to work 
for its passage. 

A committee of three, consisting of J. J. 
Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., as 
chairman; J. C. West, of the J. C. West Lum- 
ber Co., and W. H. Hopkins, of the New River 
Lumber Co., was appointed to arrange for the 
entertainment plans and other convention de- 
tails in connection with the meeting in Cin- 
cinnati in April of the Southern Appalachian 
Logging Congress. 

S. Earle Giffen, vice president of the club, 
presided at the session in the place of Presi- 
dent Newell H. Hargrave, who is absent from 
the city on a business trip. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—The various com- 
mittees of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis reported progress in the plans to enlarge 
its scope at a meeting of the exchange at Hotel 
The membership 
committee is especially aggressive in its cam- 
paign to add to the membership of the exchange. 
Another meeting of this committee, which has 
been getting together regularly of late under 
the leadership of Chairman William Dings, was 
held at the Statler today. 

Fain King, of the King Mill & Lumber Co., 
Paducah, Ky., and T. A. Brewett, of Milwau- 
kee, were visitors. 





CAN ONE CAT CONCATENATE? 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—‘‘How ean one 
Hoo-Hoo hold a concatenation?’’ That is the 
problem that is worrying W. G. Scrim, of the 
Findlay Millar Timber Co., Manila, who is 
Vicegerent Snark for the Philippines. ‘‘I have 
a fine field to work in,’’ writes Mr. Scrim to 
Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, of Hoo- 
Hoo, ‘‘if I only could get started.’’ 

Since he has been in the Philippines for the 
last seven months, Mr. Scrim has met up with 
but one Hoo-Hoo, P. W. FauVel, a past Vice- 
gerent Snark of British Columbia, but Mr. 
FauVel departed about two months ago to make 
his home in New Zealand. 








Figure Facts 
For Dealers 


Send today for circular de- 
scribing how you can obtain 
accurate control over your 
costs and profits by using a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


It enables dealers to know ex- 
actly how their business stands 


every day of the year. It’s 
simple, accurate, economical, 
useful. 


Address Dept. L. 


for descriptive circulars. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Muncie, Ind. 


Engineers 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 





Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. G. Masterson. 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


~. - 
PLAN raz. HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for am 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
>i ive Cal. Homes” 5) 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 

lew jals’’60 Plans-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.""W: 


60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1. 
OFFER. Send $2.50 for 

book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage 

¥ 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 


606 Common St., 




















all 3 above books and get 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 
Money back if not satisfied. 


. E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 514 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





( A PLAN SERVICE 
Compiled by and for the Retail 


umber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 
Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureafi 


ie) 
417 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lur-ber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Il4., Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








; ® Lumber 
ellow Pine ta: 
Ties and 

Samceed ond Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO.| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
| Konnarock, Va. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 








"THE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 paces. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth, Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


American fimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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‘‘FEDERAL RESERVE’’ IS OPTIMISTIC 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—The review of 
general business and financial conditions thru- 
out: the twelve Federal Reserve districts during 
January, just made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, takes a hopeful view of conditions, 

The general summary follows: 


. The business developments during January have 
shown a slight but unmistakable turn toward a 
better state of affairs. At some plants where con- 
siderable numbers of men have been unemployed 
industrial operations have been resumed in whole 
or in part. The bureau of labor, however, reports 
a total of 3,473,466 unemployed for the country 
as a whole. Prices in many lines have gone no 
lower than the level which had been established at 
the close of 1920. Banking conditions have mate- 
rially improved. , 

Failures have been relatively fewer. There are 
signs of a distinct improvement in certain branches 
of the textile trades, while retailers are now be- 
ginning to buy much more freely. Farm products, 
altho fluctuating more or less widely, have main- 
tained themselves at prices substantially equiva- 
lent to those established during December. There 
has been little or no gain in export trade condi- 
tions, but preparations for the placing of export 
financing upon a more satisfactory basis was be- 
lieved to lay the foundation for a distinct improve- 
ment of the outlook. Retail prices have shown 
during January a much greater tendency to reflect 
the changes that had already occurred in whole- 
sale prices. While it can not be said that very 
material alteration of fundamental conditions has 
occurred, enough progress has been made to give 
assurance of a steady movement toward sounder 
conditions in business. 


Lumber Situation Reviewed 


Lumber prices as yet show no tendency to ad- 
vance. Indeed in district No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
there has been a general drop, with the exception 
of the better grades of white pine, which advanced 
$5 a thousand. In district No. 6 (Atlanta) the 
average prices realized from December sales were 
probably 15 percent less than in November and 
fully 50 percent less than for December of last 
year. Consumers demand further reductions from 
retailers who have already received substantial 
reductions from the manufacturers. The latter 
claim that the present prices for lumber at the 
mills will not pay for the cost of production. 

In view of the lack of demand, production of 
lumber continues to decline. A large proportion 
of the southern pine mills located in district No. 
6 (Atlanta) are running on part time or shut down 
altogether and production as reported by 125 mills 
belonging to the Southern Pine Association showed 
for the week ending Friday, Jan. 7, an actual pro- 
duction 51.5 percent below normal. Orders were 
57 percent below normal production. Twenty-four 
mills belonging to the Southern Pine Association 
located in district No. 11 (Dallas) reported actual 
production 47 percent below normal, while orders 
are 54 percent below normal production. While 
some part of the general decline in production is 
partly due to closing for annual repairs, overhaul- 
ing and inventories, it is due mainly to the reduc- 
tion in orders caused by the general depression in 
business. In district No. 12 (San Francisco) pro- 
duction has receded gradually since May, 1920, 
reaching the low point of the year in December, 
when, according to the figures of the four lumber 
associations, the output was 34 percent less than 
in November. For the first time since July, 1920, 
the cut of the principal producers in the district, 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was less 
than shipments and 61 percent below normal. The 
San Francisco report says “both the orders re- 
ceived by and the shipments of the four associa- 
tions combined touched the low points of the year 
during December. The total volume of new busi- 
ness booked by all reporting mills was 37 percent 
less than that of the preceding four weeks and the 
shipments showed a decrease of 17 percent.” 


Other Commodities and Factors 


In early January certain staples—notably grains, 
eotton and other agricultural products—rose in 
price but later in the month declined again. At 
the same time other leading commodities such as 
erude and refined oils and bituminous coal which 
had not been greatly affected in earlier months 
were increasingly weak, while iron and steel prod- 
ucts and many less important commodities con- 
tinued to decline. 

In some cases, notably iron and steel, copper, 
coke and live stock, the reductions in the course 
of the last three or four montns have been very 
heavy, while in others, such as anthracite, com- 
paratively slight changes thus far have been made. 

A compilation of the bureau of labor statistics 
shows an average reduction in the cost of living 
for the whole country of about 7 percent between 
June and December of last year. This estimate is 
based upon a study of prices in 82 leading cities, 
the greatest decline in any city amounting to 10 
percent, the least to 2% percent. Nevertheless the 
December level of the cost of living in the country 
as a whole is still approximately twice as high as 
before the war, 

Financially the month has been encouraging. 
The improvement in the Federal Reserve ratio 
which brought the percentage up to about 48 at the 


close of January was due to steady liquidation of 
loans by member banks and to reduction of redis 
count accommodations at the Federal Reserve 
banks. Slackening in the demand for credit re- 
sulted in a material reduction in the total outstanc- 
ing volume of circulation, amounting in the month 
to about $50,000,000, while gold holdings increased 
to $25,000,000 net. 

The shrinkage in business has been accompanied 
by a comparative decline in the activity of the use 
of bank deposits. Demand for the best class o! 
bankers’ acceptances has continued good and while 
export trade and paper growing out of it have 
been in an uncertain condition there has been 2 
somewhat unexpected but nevertheless gratifyinz 
improvement in the values of nearly all foreign cur- 
rency, sterling especially making a notable gain 
and reaching a level higher than any attained since 
July, 1920. The events of the month, therefore, 
are regarded by financial observers as having on 
the whole been of an encouraging nature. 


~ 


WILL WELCOME INVESTIGATION 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Feb. 1—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will wel- 
come a thoro investigation of lumber prices and 
conditions in the industry generally by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Reconstruction and Produe- 
tion, of which Senator William M. Calder, of 
New York, is chairman. 

This is shown in a telegram sent from Atlan- 
ta, Ga., to Senator Calder by John Henry 
Kirby, president of the National. The text of 
the telegram follows: 

My attention has been called to the intention 
of the Senate committee on housing conditions, of 
which you are chairman, to investigate the lumber 
industry. As president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association it gives me pleasure 
to say that the producers of lumber as far as 
represented in our association will give you every 
assistance in their power which you may indicate 
to our general counsel, L. C, Boyle, Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., that you desire. We have 
no specific request to make except that facts be 
brought down to date, including the undoubted fact 
that nearly every item of lumber produced is now 
being sold by the producer below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

In the event your committee does go forward 
with this investigation, and it develops that your 
committee wants to examine data that may be in 
the files of the National association, we will gladly 
produce same and facilitate your committee in 
every way in disclosing all methods used by the 
association in its service to the industry and the 
public; also, if there is any phase of the lumber 
economic situation you want investigated, we will 
be glad to suggest the names of lumbermen who are 
best qualified to enlighten your committee. What 
I want to make plain to you, senator, is that in so 
far as this industry is concerned the public will be 
greatly benefitted and the industry greatly aided 
if the truth be known as to the cost of production 
and the price realization of lumber items. 

Lumber manufacturers generally who have 
discussed the proposed inquiry by Senator 
Calder’s committee take the same view of tlic 
matter as Mr. Kirby. They feel that the indus- 
try has nothing whatever to fear from an in- 
vestigation designed to disclose the facts. 

No date has yet been fixed for hearings }e- 
fore the Calder committee and no witnesses 
have been requested to appear. 

Senator Kenyon was requested by Senator 
Calder to go over the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission and any other data which 
may be available here with a view to possible 
action. Among other things, Senator Kenyon 
asked the Federal Trade Commission if it had 
any more data and was assured it was avail- 
able by the truck load. The Iowa senator pre- 
sumably will go thru some additional letters, 
telegrams etc., which the commission picked up 
here and there in connection with its investiga- 
tion. 

The general belief here, however, is that the 
commission in compiling its report selected those 
letters and telegrams and other data which 
tended to support its implied charge that lumber 
associations were in a combination to boost 
prices. The commission’s report made no 
charge, of course, except by inference and impli- 
cation. If the commission had any letters or 
other data which would have strengthened its 
report they presumably would have been in- 
cluded in the document transmitted to Congress. 

The traffic manager of one lumber associa- 
tion is still awaiting the return of a mass of 
letters and papers which agents of the commis: 
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sion removed from his files, nearly all of which 
jad to do with transportation matters, freight 
rates ete. There also were a number of articles 
he had:gentributed to the press in favor of the 
‘open shop,’’ all of which had been published. 
Doubtless irrelevant material such as this con- 
stitutes a large part of the ‘‘truck loads” of 
lata the commission claims to have on hand. 


FOREST FUNDS NOT CUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31—There were 
ome anxious moments for the Forest Service 
during consideration of the forestry items of 
the agricultural appropriation bill, which finally 
passed late last week. Points of order were 
made on several occasions but in most instances 
Representative Anderson of Minnesota, who was 
in charge of the bill, was able to hold the at- 
tacked items in the measure. 

For a time it looked as if the $1,000,000 for 
idditional purchases under the Weeks law would 
go by the board. The Chair sustained a point 
of order on the item as brought in, but Mr. 
Anderson immediately offered it again as an 
amendment, omitting the words ‘‘to be avail- 


able until expended,’’ to which the chairman. 


had objected. 

This difficulty removed, Rrepresentative Blan- 
ton of Texas offered an amendment reducing 
the appropriation from $1,000,000 to $100,000. 
This amendment carried in committee, but when 
a separate vote was later asked after the com- 
mittee of the whole had reported back to the 
House the amount of $1,000,000 was restored, 
a roll eall being necessary to put it back into 
the bill. 

Chairman Haugen of the committee on agri- 
culture and forestry made several points of 
order which Mr. Anderson conceded, but not 
on vital items. He sought to knock out the 
$250,000 item for protecting the national for- 
ests from fire and the $50,000 for codperation 
with the War Department in aircraft patrol 
work, but was overruled by the Chair, who held 
that the law clearly authorizes the secretary of 
Agriculture to use every effective means in pre- 
venting and fighting fire. 

An attempt to increase the item for the 
Forest Products Laboratory from $250,000 to 
$400,000 was not successful. 

One rather important item of $400,000 for 
use in the construction of trails, running fire 
lines ete., was stricken out on a point of order, 
hut probably will be restored in the Senate. 


— ene 


ABOUT FACE OF FORMER FORESTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Gifford Pinchot, 

former chief forester of the United States and 
now at the head of the Pennsylvania State forest 
department, in revising the statement which he 
made last Wednesday before the house commit- 
tee on agriculture in connection with the Snell 
forestry bill, eliminated his reply to the last 
question propounded by the committée, in which 
he reflected upon Col. W. B. Greeley, present 
chief forester, and Col. Henry S. Graves, who 
succeeded Mr. Pinchot in that position. 
_ Instead of a slap at his successors in office, 
Mfr. Pinchot substituted a letter in which he 
highly praises Col. Greeley and officials of the 
Forest Service in general. Indeed, this unex- 
peeted change by Mr. Pinchot, had it been made 
in the hearing, would have neutralized the bitter 
resentment his original reply made and proba- 
bly headed off the fight which is now certain to 
develop with the former chief forester on one 
side and about everybody else on the other. 

While the State foresters and others who at- 
tended the opening hearing before the house 
‘ommittee went away highly indignant, Mr. 
Pinchot has now so modified the official report 
oi the hearing that nobody will be able to ‘‘ pull 
the record’? on him in the future and show 
where he said an unkind word or uttered the 
‘lightest reflection upon his successors in the 
Forest Service. 

f His first switch of this kind came in connec- 
‘ion with the advance publicity statement he cir- 
culated among newspaper men before he went 
je the hearing, in which he made reference to an 
alleged lumber lobby. Because of the informed 
Spectators present possibly, Mr. Pinchot said 
nothing about a lumber lobby in his testimony. 


Had he,done so he would have been called to 
account on the instant and required to furnish 
specific information. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, Col. Greeley on the second day of the hear- 
ing explained in detail the status of the Forest 
Service in connection with the Snell bill. He 
made it clear that the first draft of the measure 
was written’in the headquarters of the Forest 
Service. The final draft, written some time 
afterwards, was the outgrowth of a conference 
in New York of organizations represented on 
the National Forestry Program Committee. 
Officials of the Forest Service attended the con- 
ference. 
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APPROVES FOREIGN TRADE BODY 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Feb. 1—The Federal 
Reserve Board announces that on Friday of 
last week it approved the articles of association 
and organization certificate of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, a corporation er- 
ganized under the Edge Act. The capital of 
this corporation is $100,000,000 and its home 
office is in New York City. The corporation was 
organized for the purpose of engaging in the 
business of international or foreign banking 
or other international or financial operations. 
Pending the issuance of a final permit to com- 
mence business the corporation has authority 
to exercise only those powers which are inciden- 
tal and preliminary to its organization. 
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SEEKS RESTORED RATE RELATIONSHIP 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 29.—Restoration of 
rail freight rate relationships to the standard 
existing prior to Aug. 26, when rates were in- 
creased in the United States, was requested in 
a resolution passed at a conference called Thurs- 
day by the Boise (Idaho) Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to H. E. Lounsbury, general 
freight agent of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., who returned from that 
city this morning. Manufacturers, shippers and 
railroad men attended the conference. A reso- 
lution was also passed calling for a reduction 
in wages for railroad employees so that rates 
may be returned to more nearly normal condi- 
tions. 


HEARING ON NEW MILEAGE SCALE 


AUSTIN, Tpx., Jan. 31.—In response to the ap- 
plication of a number of railroads for authority 
to apply a new mileage scale of rates, for single 
line application to the transportation of logs, in 
carloads, except woods of value, the State railroad 
commission has set the subject down for a hearing 
to be held on Feb. 7. The application contemplates 
that all rates now in effect which are lower and 
also all milling-in-transit arrangements now in 
effect on the lines of applicants shall be cancelled. 

The proposed rates range from $9 for ten miles 
or less to $21.50 for 100 and over ninety miles. 
The railroads making the application are: Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western; Orange & North- 
western; St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico east of 
Bay City; Gulf, Colorado & Gulf Coast of Somer- 
ville, including Gulf and Interstate division; Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio; Houston & 
Texas Central; Houston East & West Texas; Texas 
& New Orleans; Texarkana & Fort Smith; Ruliff 
& South; Eastern Texas Railroad; International 
& Great Northern, and St. Louis Southwestern. 


COMMISSION SUSPENDS SCHEDULES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until May 
26 the operation of certain schedules published on 
second revised page 86 to Southern Pacific Co.’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 4165, which seek to increase the 
rates on cedar fence posts and cedar lath from 
points in Oregon, Washington and California to 
destinations in Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico and El Paso, Tex., by 
changing group descriptions on lumber articles. 

The commission also has suspended until June 
1 the operation of schedules in tariffs filed by R. 
H. Countiss, F, S. Davis and W. J. Kelly, agents, 
proposing to transfer El Paso, Tex., from the 
eastern boundary of the Mountain Pacific terri- 
tory taking the 25 percent increase under ex parte 
No. 74 over the rates of Aug. 25, last, to the 
western group, making applicable instead the in- 
terterritorial percentage increase of 33 1-3 percent 
and to transfer 331-3 percent Group J points in 
Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, South Dakota 
and Wyoming ta the Group G basis on transcon- 
tinental class and commodity rates to the Pacific 
Northwest. 





as the Z 
RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It’s 

e real authority to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 











One Way to Sell 
More Lumber, 


is to get more people into your 
yard. Give them a 
reason to get ac- 
quainted with you 
and they’ll think of 
you when they want 
lumber. The 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


will attract the farmer trade to your yard for it grinds 
oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc. It makes good pro- 
fits for lumbermen who use it and holds trade. Let 
us tell you more about it. 


Catalog sent upon request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MuNer* PAL 
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Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. | 











Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods | 
Oak. Ash, Gum. Maple. Elm. Cypress. 
Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 


(| Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. 7) 
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Northern 


Sve Hardwoods 


or Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. | 


L JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





-WESTERN SOFT PINE, 
6”, 8”, 2” No.2. immedi . 
Nos — he's yh hy for ate Shipment 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
NORWAY—WHire PINE LATH 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 2%,,Mzrin Bide. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


-, 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
JS] RGIS GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS SS spacity 3500 Axes @ Tools 





An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Ti of facts and figures, 


Ry R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. _ 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, -43}.So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


Timbers, 'Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 





Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 
Lyceum Bidg., 
H. S. Rcbb, Mer. 


1302 Pacific Avenue, 
TACOMA, WASH. 














Fir 
Spruce wi 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 


W:-ITMSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal.W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 














Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 
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First a Truck Then a Trailer 


In 1913 the Canfield Lumber Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
purchased a Dart truck from the Dart Truck & 
Tractor Corporation, of Waterloo. This was the 
first of a fleet of lumber trucks sold to that com- 
pany. Later the Dart truck, as part of the busi- 
ness of the Canfield Lumber Co., was absorbed by 
Moore & Moore (Inc?). In the fall of 1919 the 
Dart Truck & Tractor 
Corporation sold Moore & 
Moore a new 2%-ton 
Dart truck equipped with 
pneumatic tires. At that 
time the old Dart was 
still running, but it was 
thought that it had done 
its share of the work. 
Therefore the old truck 
was dismantled and 
turned into a 4-wheel 
trailer, use being made of 
chassis and wheels. This 
trailer is now being used 
in connection with the 
new Dart truck so that 
the old truck did nearly 
seven years’ work as a 
truck and is now ready 
to do seven years more 
work hauling lumber for 
the same company as a 
trailer. No record is 
available as to how many 
thousand feet the outfit 
has hauled during the 
years it has been in 





2 POWER» ~s 


Owners who find their trucks unable to handle 
peak work without overloading can take care of 
excess loads most conveniently and economically 
by using trailers. The initial cost of a trailer is 
only about one-third that of an additional truck 
and the operating cost about one-quarter that of 
the truck. A saving of at least one-third in ton- 
mile cost is effected by many users of trailers, 
which are available for immediate use when extra 





service, but it is still 
working every day and is 
still carrying load after load. An interesting fact 
also is that the driver of the old truck also drives 
the new truck. This probably is one of the rea- 
sons why the truck has given such satisfactory 


After seven years of hauling this truck was made into a trailer 


loads are to be hauled and can be allowed to stand 
idle at very little expense when there is work 
enough to keep only the truck busy. An extra 
driver is not needed when the trailer is used. 








MILL 
) WORK 
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Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 
CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill, box factory and planing General Office 
mill at Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WAS 


Fir and ieusleake Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 


LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
ano BIG TIMBERS =: 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H. Ss. WAITE LUMBER CO. 








Owais: | LLS: 
Granite 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Two and one-haif ton Dart truck hauling trailer made from old Dart truck 


and efficient service. This man has taken care of 
the truck all of the time and has not abused it. 


Get Away Soom Overloading 


It is objectionable from every standpoint to over- 
load motor trucks, either habitually or occasion- 
ally. Truck manufacturers have emphasized this 
and the standard warranty is void if the truck is 
overloaded. Tire companies have also pointed out 
the damage done to tires by excessive loading, 
State authorities are beginning to take drastic 
action against the pernicious practice. In Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
trucks suspected of being overloaded are required 
to be weighed to determine whether they exceed 
the gross weight allowed, the weight permitted on 
one axle or the weight per inch width of tire on 
any one wheel. 

Overloading not only injures the truck mechan- 
ism and the tires but damages improved roads. It 
is an uneconomical practice and wholly unnecessary. 
The damage and depreciation offset any temporary 
advantage, and rapid destruction of roads results 
in higher operating and maintenance costs not only 
for the owner who permits the practice but for all 
users of the highways. 


Weight of the double load is distributed over 
more wheels, so the gross weight comes within t! 
limits of the law and no more damage is done 
the roads than by the normally loaded truck. Dan 
age to the truck and tires is completely avoide: 

If the normal volume of hauling has outgrow) 
the truck capacity, the capacity can be more tha 
doubled by using the truck as a tractor with a sen 
trailer attachment. The body should be removes: 
and a fifth-wheel coupling for the trailer mount: 
on the frame over the rear axle. A 1-ton truck ¢: 
be converted into a 3-ton semitrailer hauling uni! 
a 2-ton truck into a 5-ton unit, or a 5-ton tru: 
into a 10-ton or 12-ton outfit. The change can 
effected at less cost than to dispose of the tru:% 
at a sacrifice and purchase a new one of cor! 
spondingly greater capacity. Moreover, after t!° 
conversion, hauling can be done at fully one-thi' 
saving as compared with a truck of two or thr 
times the capacity of the old one, as shown by tiie 
records of many trailer users. 


The extreme speed with which the use of moto” 
trucks has been spreading is typified by the recor 
of trucks registered in New York State. In 1912 
there were registered 7,606 trucks, but in 1920 the 
number had increased to 110,000. 
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READJUSTMENT 


We always want religion for the other fellow’s 
soul, 

We want to heap taxation on the other fellow’s 
roll, 

[t’s the other fellow’s wages we would like to 
see come down, 

And they ought to fix the pavements in some 
other fellow’s town. 

It’s the other fellow’s prices that are altogether 
high— 

Let the other fellow cut them so the world will 
start to buy. 

Let the dealer cut the lumber, if we’re working 
by the day; 

Let the worker cut his wages, if it works the 
other way. 

All this talk of readjustment, all this talk of 
getting back, 

lo the old, accustomed prices on the safe and 
solid track, 

is a waste of time and effort till it generally is 
known 

That the way to readjust things is to readjust 
your own. 

In the boom you made some money—if you 
didn’t you’re a chump— 

Whether at the mill you made it, in the yard, 
or at the stump. 

Now it’s up to you to loosen, and to take a 
little loss— 

Remembering your profits, it is time to come 
across. 

If you don’t, a crazy market we shall have, a 
crazy time, 

And no doubt you’ll lose a dollar ’eause you 
hate to lose a dime. 

Readjustment is the brake, boys, when the 
thing begins to slip— 

When the thing begins to wobble, it’s to take a 
better grip! 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Adolph Pfund is the 
Barnum of the Northwest and Jim Moorehead 
the Al Ringling of these parts. They have the 
two biggest shows on earth, except A. L. Por- 
ter’s wild animal circus out west. Jim’s an- 
nual 3-ring and two elevated stages lumber con- 
vention was in full swing this week in K. C. 
We realized it as soon as we hit the town. 

Being prudent in other matters besides money 
we had reserved a room five or six weeks in 
advance at the Baltimore. When we got in the 
room was reserved all right, but the people who 
liad it the night before were not out of it yet. 
And they are not out of it yet yet. We breezed 
up to the hotel clerk at 10 a. m. and were handed 
a large floral piece consisting of excuses, apolo- 
gies and other things; but, as the day wore on 
we seemed to wear on the rooming clerk and at 
7 p. m. he was offering us something for $7, 
which, when we were a boy was a month’s rent. 

It was then that we remembered S. C. Kel- 
lenberger, the house plan man. We thought 
maybe if Kellenberger didn’t know where there 
was a hotel that needed the money he would 
build one. Kellenberger, and it is just what you 
might expect of him, turned his room over to us. 
So we slept that night completely surrounded 
»y red barns and slate-colored bungalows, and 
awoke much refreshed. It was just like a night 

1 the country. If there is anybody anywhere 
troubled with insomnia, we suggest that he get 
one of the panoramic calendars, hang it up on 
the wall, and inside of ten minutes he will be 
“sleep—and he will stay asleep until one of the 
prize-winning heifers on the calendar gives a 
ixthographed moo in the morning and wakes 
um up. 

But to get back to Jim’s show: It was some 
show, from the first warble of the Lumbermen’s 
Male Quartet, imported at great expense from 
Oklahoma by Vice President Sharp, to the final 
kick of the last departing guest. President J. 
A. Bowman, of Kansas City, who thinks he looks 


like us, and says so, and what is worse says 
it to some of our best friends, did the presiding 
with great success, and J. H. Foresman present- 
ed the treasurer’s report in his usual able man- 
ner. Frank Chase had come all the way from 
Boise to tell how they chased the Bolshevikis 
out of Idaho, and there were other stimulating, 
altho entirely unstimulated we assure you, ad- 
dresses. The film ‘‘One Week,’’ which this de- 
partment discovered in Rochester last fall, was 
shown, and delighted the lumbermen here and 
now as much as it did us there and then. 


We were glad to meet Walter B. Phillips, 
who has nothing on earth to concern him ex- 
cept the seventy-one yards of the Foster Lum- 
ber Co., as assistant to the president. Some 
of us fellows who worry more or less about one, 
wonder how a man can get the time to worry 
about seventy-one. But Walter seemed to be 
bearing up very well. Then we ran into young 
Joe DuPlain, who runs a lumber yard at To- 
luca, Ill., but was over here representing the 
Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau. He reported 
that Dad was well. 


Then there was Louis Seibel. Why, people 
have been telling us about Louie Seibel ever 
since we kicked the slats out of our cradle, 
but no one ever showed him to us yet. But 
last night Jim Costello, whose motto is ‘‘Give 
me liberty or give me death,” and E. C. Robin- 
son, of St. Louis, got us together, and we were 
astonished that we had never seen Louie before, 
for he is plainly visible. Just the day before 
he had celebrated the forty-first anniversary 
of his entrance into the lumber business. Now 
he is president of the Badger Lumber Co. 

And E. M. Adams—yes, he was there, carry- 
ing his eighty-three years like thirty-eight. And 
W. M. Johns, one of the younger members, and 
one of our oldest friends. Col. McMahon, of 
St. Louis, also made us welcome. Charles E. 
Kiefner, of Perryville, Mo., president of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, when he went to register, found that 
some other fellow had signed his name. It was 
a nephew from Texas that he hadn’t seen in 
eleven years, and who had a perfect right to 
sign that name, as it is his also. 


There were certainly a lot of people at this 
convention—filling every chair (or, like Jim 
Walker—filling two) and hanging along the 
walls. They may not have been buying much, 
but they looked far from bankrupt, and we pre- 
dict they will be back in the market almost as 
soon as the ink has dried on the cancelations. 


Ames, Iowa.—Right down on the deacon seht 
at Iowa State College today sat T. James Stew- 
art, home builder, and former lumberjack 
around, and sometimes in, the rivers of northern 
Wisconsin. When he left the timber for the 
town he did not part company with the woods 
entirely, but is now engaged in house building 
here in Ames. 

Next to Stewart, the most interesting thing 
in Ames is the college, which we had an oppor- 
tunity to see fairly thoroly. If anybody thinks 
of Ames as a little school, he ought to come out 
here and see the campus and the co-eds. Here 
a boy or girl can receive not only a classical 
education but can learn to do anything agri- 
cultural from milking a cow to cranking a Ford. 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—In almost every town 
there is somebody who can make it a perfect 
day, and here in Des Moines it was Lafe Young 
as much as anybody. The senator is not only 
a delightful companion but a conspicuous figure 
of the Rooseveltian Age, which, in future his- 
tories will be as much to America as the Elizabe- 
than Age is to England. 

We went over the Capital plant with the 
senator. The building was formerly a Masonic 
temple. ‘‘You’ve heard about the fellows try- 
ing to buy the Masonic Temple, haven’t you?’’ 
asked the senator. ‘‘ Well, I’m the only one 
that ever really bought it.’? 


PACIFIC COAST , 








. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


You can often sell a man 
an order of lumber by 
clever talking, thru friend- 
ship or other influence, but 
there’s only one way to 
make permanent, satisfied 
customers and that’s by 
delivering the goods. Our 
policy is to deliver the 
goods. We guarantee you 
full value on every order. 


We solicit inquiries and orders from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
q Industrial Plants 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

TANK STOCK 
CEILING SILO STOCK 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 








TIMBERS 
TANKS 


SIDING 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


RE ee 








Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 











WE are mancfactaring . 
ern Pine at Dalkena, us your inquiries. 
WESTERN 
wane - PINE 
fe make a special- 
ty of Shop. 


4 000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
Fo ingien. Send irs 








All Gracies 
The Cost of Growing Timber 4>,‘sterestine exvosition 
By B, & Kellegg and EB. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The West Coast Export Situation’ 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 31.—There is no 
particular improvement in the export situation, 
altho there are some inquiries. Sales of Douglas 
fir have been light thruout January, but there has 
been a little doing all the time. Prices are un- 
changed. The situation in Australia is still very 
quiet, but the moving of the wheat and wool will 
eventually bring about an improvement. The west 
coast of South America is not active yet, altho 
lumber is needed there. 
still holding off, owing to the low rates of ex- 
change. 

The Redwood Export Co. is not taking on any 
new lumber business, but has some inquiries for 
redwood ties from the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. Prices are unchanged. With stocks of redwood 
low everywhere some expect an improved demand 
within sixty to ninety days. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





The European demand is~- 





“BUEN IEIR” 


( Pronounced “Beaner’” ) 


Spruce Fimish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


AND 
West Coast Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENT HAVE A DAILY CAPAC- 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEF-T 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger 
Building 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr., 


Portland, Ore. 


H. J. Anderson, Geo. T. Gerlinger 





- trade,” said Mr. Skinner. 








HOTEL BENSON 


auaneeneannsnaaneiity 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 


the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 














Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 

New York, Jan. 31.—The country-wide campaign 
for the sale of the $100,000,000 capital stock of the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation will begin to- 
day. The new corporation, charter of which was 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board last Friday, 
and the presidency of which has been tendered to 
W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is the first big step backed by the business 
men, bankers and producers of the country, to ex- 
tend long term credits to foreign buyers of Ameri- 
can goods, and thus to break the threatened paraly- 
sis of our international trade. 

The prospectus giving the definite plans of the 
committee on organization and which is the de- 
velopment of two years’ study and work by many 
of the leading business men of the country, outlines 
the method by which one of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting American business will be handled. 
Thru the organization of this corporation, means 
of extending at least $1,000,000,000 in long term 
credits to foreign customers of America will be 
provided, 

In issuing the call for stock the éouinatttes said: 
“The men, who for two years have devoted their 
time and energies to the study and development of 
this plan, feel that the creation of an organization 
as here proposed will furnish a machinery of vast 
importance for the protection and further develop- 
ment of American commerce and trade, and for 
safeguarding the position of the United States as a 
world power in commerce and finance.’ 

Subscriptions for the stock of the corporation 
will be received at the rate of $105 a share. 


Essential to Nation’s Prosperity 


Formation of the $100,000,000 Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation is as essential to the pros- 
perity of this country as the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, according to D. BE. Skinner, head 
of the Skinner-Eddy Corporation of Seattle, Wash., 
who has recently arrived at the Waldorf on a 
business trip to this city. 

Mr. Skinner was formerly head of the largest 
lumber concern in the State of Washington, selling 
heavily to South America. During the war he or- 
ganized large ship yards in Seattle and turned out 
from them one steamer each two weeks. During 
the war he was given control over a number of the 
yards of the Pacific Coast, and organized them in 
such a way that they were capable of turning out 
one vessel each week. 

“It seems strange that so comparatively few rea- 
lize the vital necessity and effect of our foreign 
“The exact percentage 

of volume or value does not spell its effect by any 
means. During over thirty years dealing in do- 
mestic and foreign commerce, I have found that one 
percent excess or shortage of supply will decrease 
or increase prices possibly 33 percent. Prosperity 
or depression in this country is governed entirely 
by the ready sale at profitable prices of the surplus 
that can not be consumed here. The Foreign Trade 
eFinancing Corporation, in my opinion, is the be- 
ginning of another national reservoir, and is just 
as essential as the Federal Reserve System. Place 
this in the control of competent, experienced men, 
untrammeled by sectional and partisan influences, 
and we have inaugurated a certain means of avoid- 
ing industrial panics. Today the world needs our 
surplus, but there is no adequate means provided 
for its transfer.” 


French to Develop Colonial Forests 


NEw York, Jan. 31.—Within less than a year, 
according to advices received by the Bankers 
Trust Co., of New York, from its French informa- 
tion service, some twenty-five new French com- 
panies have been organized for development of 
France’s colonial wealth. The capital of these 
companies ranges from 50,000 francs to 75,000,000 
francs. Specific aims of the new corporations are 
general trade, the exploitation of forests, fisheries, 
oil and cotton industries, and improved navigation 
and transportation. 

According to M. Sarraut, Minister of the Colonies, 
French railroad companies propose to secure neces- 
sary timber from the forests of equatorial Africa 
and have combined to capitalize an organization, 
for this purpose, up to 75,000,000 francs. A con- 
cession of 100,000 hectares—about 250,000 acres— 
has been granted by the Government. The rail- 
roads plan to import the timber in their own ships. 

M. Sarraut has suggested a comprehensive pro- 
gram for development in the colonies which pro- 
poses the creation of a technically trained force 
for the work. His program would involve an 
outlay of three billion francs: two billions for 


’ ish steamers due here this week. 


railroads, four hundred millions for ports, 40: 
millions for improvement of waterways and irriga- 
tion, 150 millions for medical service, and 10 
millions for wireless installation. 


Activities of Orange Exporters 

ORANGE, Tex., Jan. 31.—For the first time sin 
last fall, there is only one vessel taking on carg 
in the municipal slip here. This is the full rigge:! 
Russian ship, Windsor Park, which is loading 
1,500,000 feet cargo for the Standard Export Lu: 
ber Co. for the United Kingdom. The Britis) 
steamship Loughbrough is due here to take out 4 
2,000,000-foot cargo for the same firm for Unit 
Kingdom delivery. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. have two Bri! 
The Charles 
Whittemore will take a cargo to Tampico and th« 
William Melbourn will carry one to the Windwari 
Islands. The L. & M. schooner Roseway is on her 
way home from Tampico and will load out this 
week with a return cargo of 250,000 feet of Mexi- 
can merchantable. 

The Orange Forwarding Co. has been notified 
by the Ward Line that one of that company’s 
steamships will be here Feb. 5 to take out a 
general cargo for Tampico delivery, which is al 
ready assembled in the municipal warehouse. The 
forwarding company is assembling a second cargo 
and it is likely there will be two Ward liners load- 
ing here at the same time during the second week 
in February. 

Orange is by no means “shy’’ of steamships, how- 
ever; the shipping board now having in storage 
here twenty-eight vessels, eleven steel and seven- 
teen wooden boats being tied up in Old River cove. 


Vessel Market Conditions 


The full cargo steamer market was inactive dur- 
ing the week, there having been no improvement 
in either the general demand for tonnage or ile 
rates bid by charterers, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their review of the 
vessel market for Jan, 29. There are a few scit- 
tering coal freights to transatlantic and South 
American ports, and an occasional grain order but 
practically no demand in any other of the trans- 
atlantic, South American or long voyage trades. 
For West Indies trading there is a limited inquiry 
for coal and sugar carriers and also small boats on 
time charter. Rates in all trades are low and 
unsatisfactory, with ample tonnage available. 

The sailing vessel market continues dull and <e- 
pressed, and about the only freights offering are a 
few in West Indies and coasting trades, mostly for 
coal and lumber cargoes. The supply of tonnaze 
at hand is more than sufficient for.shippers’ nec s 
and rates are therefore low and generally unsatis- 
factory. Very little chartering was reported. 


Export Activities at Beaumont 


BErAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 1.—The Pennyworth, an 
English bottom to arrive yesterday for part cargo 
of timbers, is the largest cargo carrying vesse! to 
enter the local port. It is 410 feet long and has 
a cargo carrying capacity of 9,000 tons. The vessel 
will take on 2,200,000 feet of sawn timbers fur- 
nished by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which wil! be 
only half cargo. It will then proceed to Port 
Arthur and finish with cotton and other products. 

Saturday the Long-Bell finished cargo on G@rei"- 
shea, a Norwegian sailing vessel, which carried 
600,000 feet of timbers to England. The Sola, 
loaded by the same company, sailed about the 
middle of last week. It carried approximately 4 
million feet. 


Ocean Freight Rates Firm 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb, 1.—Altho ocean freight 
rates on lumber and forest products are Deibg 
firmly maintained at 90 cents per hundred pounds 
from southern gulf ports, the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association announces that it has consid- 
erable freight room for March shipments from New 
Orleans to United Kingdom ports.at 65 cents per 
hundred weight. These rates, which are on 4 
tramp steamer, are the lowest quoted from New 
Orleans for many months, and present indications 
are that all room will be taken. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is reported among 
exporters here over the firmness of = 
rates, when lower rates would, in their opinion, 
followed by a substantial increase in the vol ae 
of business. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 1.—At the beginning of the second month 
in the new year business conditions in the local 
lumber market show a healthier tone. Improve- 
ments which have been predicted to become effec- 
tive within thirty to ninety days after Jan. 1 are 
slowly materializing. Inquiries are increasing, 
iltho actual business does not indicate much im- 
provement. Building prospects in Milwaukee for 
spring take on a better aspect each day. Resi- 
dences and bungalows are not alone figuring in 
operations, for plans are being drawn and bids 
have been taken on many flats, apartment houses 
and business buildings. The municipal housing 
corporation, operating under the name of the Gar- 
len Homes Co., will shortly inaugurate an extensive 
home building campaign. Industrial requirements 
for lumber are also more favorable, furniture fac- 
tories, railroads, box and crating manufacturers 
and others showing more interest under new busi- 
ness prospects, 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan. 31.—The last two weeks have been ideal 
for loggers in northern Wisconsin, the cloudy and 
cool days assisting very much in keeping iced roads 
in condition, while no further snowstorms impeded 
swamping and sawing operations. As a result an 
unusually large amount of timber was cut during 
this period and will offset the falling off of the 
farmers’ cut made necessary where melting of 
snow from highways ruined heavy sleighing. 

The sawmill of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. 
resumed operations Wednesday of this week and 
will operate six days a week and later add a night 
crew. The Antigo mill is the first of the company’s 
chain of mills to start operations this season. 
The lumber market in north central Wisconsin is 
still backward and does not justify heavy produc- 
tion. The company has, however, made arrange- 
ments to open a new office at Wisconsin Rapids in 
addition to its offices at Rockford and Chicago. The 
sawmills of the Langlade Lumber Co. and the 
plants of the Crocker Chair Co. and Henschaw 
Worden Co. at Antigo have been in operation for 
some time. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 31.—The selection of L. P. Lewin, of the 
A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, as president 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
was especially gratifying to the Cincinnati con- 
tingent of lumbermen for Mr. Lewin stands very 
high in the trade and is very popular personally 
and socially among lumbermen. Mr. Lewin has the 
distinction of being the only retailer who is a mem- 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. 

S. W. Richey, of Richey, Halstead & Quick, has 
been named resident vice president in Cincinnati 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau. Mr. 
Richey succeeds F. W. Mowbray, of Mowbray & 
Robinson, who is in Arizona for his health. Reports 
from Mr. Mowbray are that he is steadily improv- 
ing in health and that he is feeling quite himself 
again, 

c. W. Tunis, of the C. W. Tunis Lumber Co., 
who has been laid up at home for several weeks, 
is reported to be much better and soon expects to 
be back at his desk again. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


eb. 1.—Campaign for increased lumber business 
thru publicity and advertising in daily newspapers, 
has been started by Cleveland lumber interests 
with a view toward increasing interest in home 
building program for the coming spring. Mean- 
while the problem that confronts lumber and all 
building material dealers for that matter is that 
of wage reductions in the building trades and the 
question of operating open or closed shop by con- 
tractors. Members of the Building Trades Em- 
Ployers’ Association are virtually unanimous for 
the continuance of the closed shop working plan 
between this organization and the Building Trades 
Council, In keeping with reduced costs of living, 
it is claimed by leaders among the building trades 
operators that wages should be reduced. The first 
actual controversy started in the proposal to cut 
glaziers’ wages from 97% to 75 cents. This has 
brought a wave of protest from the labor group 
affected. Lumber and material interests here are 
unaffected directly by any action that contractors 
or building trades operatives may take. At the 
Same time serious handicap to the distribution of 
lumber is imminent in the event that construction 
is tied ‘up by the unions refusing to accept lower 
wage scales, 


Plans for increasing its delivery service in the 
southeastern end of town are being made by the 
A. Teachout Co. in the purchase of property at 
the Belt Line Railroad, where a prick and tile 
warehouse will be erected. Material will be shipped 
by rail and then relayed to the jobs by truck. 

George N. Comfort, of his own company, has 
returned from Washington, where he laid the 
protest of Cleveland lumbermen against the pro- 
posed duty on lumber imported from Canada be- 
fore the ways and means committee of Congress. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 1—Hardwood manufacturers say the out- 
look is brighter than it has been since the depres- 
sion set in several months ago. Reports from 
many southern States tell of mills resuming or 
making arrangements to resume. Domestic busi- 
ness during January was small, but the number of 


- inquiries is gradually increasing. Indications are 


that the export business will improve a great deal 
later on. Collections are some better than they 
were during December. The mill of the Maley & 
Wertz Lumber Co. has been operating steadily and 
Daniel Wertz, the president of the company, says 
he will keep it running as long as the company is 
able to get logs. The retail lumber trade has been 
dull for several weeks. Building is still rather 
dull. Veneer manufacturers are looking for some 
picking up in trade later on. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 1.—Little change is to be seen in the hard- 
wood market here during the last week. Demand 
at the retail yards is slow, but there appears to be 
a tendency on the part of the industries to begin 
producing again. 

Even with the slow demand at the retail yards 
stocks are not in as good shape as they were a 
month ago and some little buying is being done, 
according to wholesale men here. Most of the buy- 
ing, however, is by mixed cars, few carlots being 


ordered. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 31.—The close of January finds business 
conditions much better than at the first of the year, 
and the lumbermen as a whole are much more opti- 
mistic. Several general contractors who made bids 
on a new $500,000 building for the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Manufacturing Co. during the last week 
were a little disappointed when all bids were re- 
jected as being too high. This was one of the 
largest contracts that has been offered for some 
time, and some contractors fear that the same fate 
is awaiting bids on other jobs of size. 

Norris W. Embry, of the Embry Lumber Co., and 
Embry Box Co., has reported the arrival of Norris 
W. Embry, jr., the young man arriving on Jan. 15. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


Jan. 31.—For the first time in about five months 
optimism prevails in the North. Stocks of lumber 
are far below normal and but few of the mills are 
operating to capacity. Inquiries for all northern 
woods are coming in much more freely, and these 
inquiries are not feelers, as they have been for the 
last three or four months. In other words, orders 
are being placed on practically every inquiry which 
is being sent out. 

It is now certain that fir and southern pine have 
reached the bottom and that there will be no fur- 
ther reduction but rather a strengthening in price 
in both. These facts of course affect hemlock 
very favorably, and hemlock for the first time in 
several months is beginning to move again. The 
large manufacturer expects an increase in prices of 
hemlock lumber some time during February or 
March, for with the present stocks on hand and 
the building campaign which is being carried on 
there it is bound to be a very large demand for 
softwood lumber. 

White pine is holding its own because of the 
searcity of it, and there does not seem to be any 
evidence of a decline in price. Lath are moving 
easier than any product from the North, largely 
because of their scarcity and because of the un- 
usual demand for lath in the eastern States. 

The market on white cedar shingles is extremely 
slow, owing to the very low prices being quoted on 
western shingles. There have been no large sales 
of white cedar shingles for some time, nor does 
there seem to be any demand for this particular 
item. In other words, shingles will not move from 
this territory until either the price of “whites” 
goes down or the price of “reds” goes up. 

Hardwoods, of course, have been very slow for a 
time, but there seems to be a willingness now on 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries 


NTS VIA AL 
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/CEDAR and FIR SHIPMENT 


500 pes. 6”” top, 25° Cedar Poles. 
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TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


" "W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











The Western Lumber 


Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 
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Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 

Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 

your Portland, Ore., headquarters. 
European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 











the part of buyers, especially for furniture plants, 
to place orders for future shipments. While only 
a few actual sales have been made, the orders 
which have been placed so far have been for large 
amounts. Good hardwoods, especially firsts and 
seconds, are moving much more freely than they 
were thirty days ago. No. 1 common also seems to 
be a pretty fair item, but Nos. 2 and 3 common 
are not moving, nor is there any indication that 
they will do so to any large extent before March 
or April. 

Conditions in the North are not favorable for 
the manufacturer. The winter is unusually mild 
and in’ many places in the North there is little 
or no snow at all, which, of course, handicaps 
logging operations to a great extent. Most of the 
timber in this section is in a swampy region and 
it is necessary for the logger to have considerable 
cold weather if he is to get his logs out of the 
woods. 

Combining the curtailment of logging operations, 
because of weather conditions and unwillingness 
on the part of manufacturers to cut any large 
amount of lumber because of the extreme uncer- 
tainty of the market, it now seems as tho a 30 
percent of normal demand during the early spring 
months will wipe out stocks in a comparatively 


short time. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 31.—A slight improvement in the lumber 
trade has taken place. Inquiries from all sources 
are more numerous and a larger number of orders 
are being booked. But the trade is still very quiet. 

Hardwoods are being maintained at former price 
levels, altho there are still some extremely low 
prices heard. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., speaking of market conditions, said, 
“The tone is slightly better. Factories are begin- 
ning to look around, but orders have not increased 
materially. Many factories which closed down 
previous to the holidays are making preparations 
to resume on part time at least. Prices are some- 
what irregular, but there is a tendency toward 
more stable figures. Dealer demand is the best 
feature.” 

E. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports conditions in the hardwood trade 
as practically unchanged. There appears to be 
plenty of confidence on every hand, but the break 
for the better has not become very pronounced. 
Mr. Stark recently returned from a business trip 
in which he imbibed considerable optimism. 

Southern pine is still rather unsettled. Prices 
show a wide range, amounting to as much as $10 
and $12 on certain items. Retail stocks are light 
and some are taking advantage of present condi- 
tions to replenish them. Others are playing a wait- 
ing game. Production is at a low ebb and conse- 
quently dry stocks are being reduced. 

J. S. McVey, president, and E. H. Hammond, 
manager, of the railway sales department of the 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., left for a trip 
thruout the South recently. D. N. Postlewaite, a 
director of the company, also made the trip. 

W. E. Jones, secretary Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange, is up to his eyes in work soliciting funds 
for starving European children. Practically every 
county in the Buckeye State has been organized 
under his supervision and so far about $1,500,000 
has either been collected or pledged out of the Ohio 
quota of $2,000,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 1.—January brought comparatively little 
improvement in the hardwood situation at Mem- 
phis or in the Memphis territory, and business is 
admittedly small, even for this time of year. There 
are undoubtedly more inquiries now than at the 
beginning of the year, but there were so few at 
that time that the statement that they have in- 
creased does not carry much significance. Buyers 
of hardwood lumber are unfortunately ultra-con- 
servative as well as ultra-cautious, with the result 


that many of the inquiries and offers are on too= 


low a basis to be acceptable. Furniture manufac: 
turers are placing some orders as are other con- 
suming industries, but all are buying only 
emergency needs. The average lumber manufac- 
turer here says that demand is very quiet and 
that business is exceedingly dull in both domestic 
and foreign channels; also that there is every 
indication that business will be light until mid- 
summer, with the probability that there may not 
be anything approaching normal before autumn. 
The advancing tendency of foreign exchange 
promised to bring a revival of overseas business, 
but there has been a rather sudden reversal in 
foreign exchange values, and while it is too early 
to determine what the outcome will be, one thing 
appears reasonably certain; namely, that the 
reparation’s decision which was considered the 
one thing needed to put international business and 
finances on a firm foundation may have quite the 
opposite effect. Export business during the last 


fortnight has been small and exporters here ar 
not yery optimistic about early revival of foreign 

in the near future. 

the meantime hardwood lumber manufac 

are doing practically the only thing the, 
F: ‘hasten restoration of normal relations be 
tween..supply and demand. ‘They are restrictins 
production as a general rule, to the greatest possi- 
ble extent. Only a small percentage of mills i 
the South are in operation; in fact, it is possibl: 
to count on the fingers of one hand the numbe: 
in the immediate Memphis territory that are vol- 
untarily continuing to operate. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. is operating on); 
one loader on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley an: 
finds very few logs offered for loading for tw: 
reasons: First, very few firms are getting ou 
logs and placing them on right of way of this rail- 
road for transportation to their mills, and, second, 
those firms that brought out logs in the late sum 
mer and early fall for sale in the open marke 
find next to no demand for these. It is this latte: 
condition which is largely responsible for the fact 
that the quantity offering for loading is so smai. 
in comparison with the quantity available f: 
loading well in excess of 8,000,000 feet. 

Manufacturers here are frankly uneasy abou 
the slow movement of low grade lumber. A con 
siderable percentage of this slowness is due directly 
to the very high freight rates which, manufac 
turers say, have restricted the area into which 
shipments of the lower grades may be made. Thi 
question is being handled by the Southern Hard 
wood Traffic Association and steps are already 
being taken, in a preliminary way, for such rea: 
justment in freight rates on the lower grades as 
will permit a free movement of such mate- 
rial to market. In this connection some of the 
transcontinental lines are discussing the feasibility 
of making rates on forest products based on 
“values.”” This plan contemplates one set of rates 
on the higher grades, another on the medium ani 
still another on the lower grades, based on the 
actual value of the cargo. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether or not anything of the kind wil! 
be attempted. Lumber manufacturers here are 
more concerned over this readjustment of rates on 
low grade forest products than they are over any 
other single phase of their business and officials 
of the association are under instructions to pro- 
ceed vigorously and promptly in urging upon the 
railroads in the South and Southwest the in- 
perative necessity of readjustment. 

Wages being paid by southern hardwood pro- 
ducers show substantial decrease from those pre- 
vailing prior to the general shutdown of mills in 
the fall. The most pronounced reductions are in 
the case of common or unskilled labor. In adidi- 
tion to the decrease in wages there has been a 
material increase in efficiency reported in all lines 
and this increased efficiency is, it is conceded, 
equally as important in determining production 
costs as the decrease in wages. Unemployment in 
the hardwood lumber industry is admittedly the 
greatest ever known. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 2.—Senator William M. Calder was tiie 
leading speaker on Saturday evening at a banquet 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board, attended by 
about 300 persons. He said that never in the his- 
tory of the country had there been such a splendid 
opportunity for building and real estate ope!:- 
tions. The country needs no less than 1,500,000 
houses, he said, which will cost at least $5,009,- 
000,000 to build. To meet the housing shortase 
and at the same time put the real estate business 
in @ prosperous condition, public confidence must 
be restored, and he favored obtaining the aid of 
Congress to finance building construction. 


The proposed conference between builders and 
wage workers to agree upon a schedule that w'll 
stimulate building, tho expected to have come off 
some time ago, has not materialized yet, and it 
now. looks as tho it would not be held. Certain 
leading members of the retail lumber trade are 
quoted as saying that matters will take care of 
themselves and that building will start up by May 
1, but wholesalers do not all agree with that view 
of the case. One of them said this week that M iy 
would soon be here and nothing done, because 
so many wage scales are about as high as tiecy 
were last year. 

A. J. Elias has sent to Congressman Mead 4 
communication setting forth the advantages of 
Buffalo as a location for a Government airpl:ne 
plant and flying station and steps have been tan 
to bring the matter to the further attention of the 
Air Service of the army. The Government 1:48 
not favored Buffalo as a location, asserting that 
it is too close to the Canadian border to be de 
sirable. 

R. D. McLean, president of the McLean Mahog- 
any & Cedar Co., attended the National Lumber 
Exporters’ convention at Washington and is now 
visiting mills in the South. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—Optimism is surging in the breasts of 
the lumbermen here, where only a few weeks ago 
zloom was deeply seated, and it is not an optimism 
born of desire but based upon affirmative signs of 
a reviving demand for lumber products of all 
kinds. None of the lumber producing plants are 
yet in operation, but the Hulbert Mill Co., turn- 
ing out cedar siding and shingles, will be put in 
motion in a day or two. The Robinson Manufac- 
turing Co. has resumed output of finished building 
material and special wood products. The Clough- 
Hartley lumber plant and that of the Clark- 
Nickerson Mill Co. probably will resume cutting 
within a week. These properties will become 
active soon, but the managements have not fixed a 
date. None of the managers of the great mills 
operated by the Weyerhaeuser, Canyon, Ferry- 
Baker or Walton interests have essayed a guess 
when they would start, but they agree that con- 
ditions are rapidly brightening and that return 
of buying orders will enable them to get back 
into the productive list soon. 

Shingle production this week was resumed in 
Everett on a considerable scale. The Mutual 
Shingle Co. and the Golden West Shingle Co. have 
been cutting for two or three weeks, but they were 
joined by the Everbest Shingle Co., Bayside Shingle 
Co., Clough-Hartley, Hartley, and Clough plants, 
and the C. & B. mill is to be started within a few 
days. 

The Royal Cedar Shingle Co. and the Mutual 
Shingle Co., operating plants at Marysville, re- 
sumed operations Monday. A new sawmill has 
been erected by the Hall’s Lake Lumber Co. at 
Seattle Heights on Hall’s Lake, and turned out its 
initial product this week. 

The pole chipping companies operating out of 
Everett, carrying sticks to California by water, 
bave found a growing difficulty in securing pole 
lands to be stripped of their timber, and the J. N. 
Baxter Co. has sought a new source, intending to 
draw upon the farmers who may be cutting poles 
during land clearing. The pole company has ob- 
tained permission from the city commissioners to 
install, just north of the Fourteenth Street dock 
here, a long dump 60 feet in length. Poles will 
be hauled there by rail and by auto truck and 
dumped for transfer to the coastwise vessels en- 
gaged in this trade, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—Despite the depressed conditions of 
the lumber market, four Bellingham mills are still 
operating and lumbermen are optimistic, tho they 
do not expect any noticeable improvement for two 
or three months. When it arrives every mill on 
the Bay will resume operation. Cargo shipments 
within the last week were limited to 450,000 feet 
of ties for the Atlantic coast, taken by the steam- 
ship Ohioan from the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills and 1,250,000 feet of lumber for Peru, shipped 
by the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. on the motorship 
Sierra. The schooner Mary E. Foster is the only 
carrier in the harbor loading lumber, hers being a 

firwaiian order. Another vessel is due here this 
week to load ties for the Atlantic coast. 

\ dock a block long and equipped with the 
latest loading and carrying devices will be built 
at Anacortes by the Morrison Mill Co., which has a 
siwmill and a box factory at that point. The 
improvement is planned for this year. 

it took nearly three months for a raft of logs 
’ make the voyage from Cumberland, B. C., to 
scHingham. Shipped by Bloedel, Stewart & Welsh, 

» breakdown of a tug, storms and other things 
aterfered with the raft’s progress until it looked 

if it would never reach its destination, espe- 

‘ly after it was broken up by a heavy sea. Most 

the shipment was blown ashore near Point Rob- 
erts and finally recovered. 
“ellingham’s hopes and proposals for a union 
senger and freight terminals were submitted 

week to President Charles Donnelly, of the 
thern Pacific, by the Bellingham port commis- 

. and J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Biccdel Donovan Lumber Mills, as chairman of the 
railway terminals committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. It is the hope of the commission and 
the chamber to get the Northern Pacific, Great 
‘rthern and Milwaukee roads to codperate with 
the city in the establishment of union terminals 
a other facilities designed to improve local 
tru.sportation problems. The Port Commission 
is .vout to adopt a detailed plan, which will be 
Sulinitted to the railways. Mr. Donovan has been 
very’ active in interesting the railroads. 

Fred J. Wood, president E. K. Wood Lumber 





Co., returned this week from a month’s trip to 
California with a feeling of optimism. He says he 
believes that when prices of materials and wages 
have been leveled to a point more nearly accept- 
able to the public the present depression will dis- 
appear. In California he found that wages had 
been reduced in the building trades voluntarily and 
that dealers had coéperated by cutting prices of 
their materials, with the result that building has 
continued steadily in Los Angeles and Oakland. 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., found eastern and 
middle western lumbermen in a hopeful mood when 
he met them at Portland last Saturday on the occa- 
sion of their visit to that ‘city on their Coast 
tour. Some of them told him they doubted 
whether mills would be able to handle all the 
business that will be offered them next fall and 
later in the year. 

A. D. McDonnell, office manager for the Samish 
Bay Logging Co., has gone to New York, whence he 
will sail for Panama on a business trip. He will 
be absent about three months. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 29.—The lumber business continues to be 
quiet after a month of small business, but the 
lumber dealers are expecting improvement within 
thirty to sixty days. The curtailment of redwood 
operations owing to scarcity of logs, with the white 
and sugar pine mills closed for the winter and a 
large proportion of the northern fir mills shut down, 
means that stocks will not be heavy for some time 
to come. If a little demand opens up, prices will 
stiffen. A little improvement is reported in the 
eastern demand, with the spring building season 
approaching. 

Local retailers have a little demand for lumber 
right along and are making prices to suit the times. 
A good many builders are buying lots in the outly- 
ing districts and will erect houses for sale. The 
price of building lumber is low enough to encourage 
construction work. There was a slight improve- 
ment, during the past week, with seventeen build- 
ing contracts filed for a total of $323,000. The 
83 building permits issued called for a total of 
$482,000. 

The Douglas fir situation remains unchanged 
with comparatively little California business being 
done. Very low prices prevail, but better prices are 
being paid on special cuttings for which there is 
some demand, the mills holding pretty firm. 

Steam schooners are having a hard time to find 
enough business to keep running and quite a num- 
ber are tied up in San Francisco Bay. The rail- 
roads have been taking few ties and other material 
lately, but it is expected that the Government will 
make good within a few months so that they can 
resume buying. 

Redwood demand continues to be light, with some 
improvement in inquiries. California yards have 
small stocks and will soon find it necessary to buy 
for the spring trade. 

Conditions are no worse in the white and sugar 
pine market and inquiries have increased since the 
first of the year. ,There are very good inquiries 
for No. 1 sugar pine shop with very little available. 
The latest statistics indicate that there will be no 
overstock of shop for the needs of the factories, 
once the demand opens up. 

Junius H. Browne, president Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Illinois, the eastern organization, and vice presi- 
dent of the western organization, is here from New 
York and reports the demand for redwood not show- 
ing much improvement as yet. Stocks at the red- 
wood plant at Scotia are low being 10,000,000 feet 
less than a year ago. While no special effort has 
been made to curtail operations, logs have been 
very scarce since November owing to the heavy 
rains interfering with work. The Freshwater log- 
ging camps have been closed down for the winter. 
Mill “B” is in operation but Mill “A” is shut down 
in order to arrange for electrical operation, which 
will take until June 1. This means that for the 
first five months of this year there will be only 
50 percent production. 

C. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., who 
has returned from a trip to Gaspar, reports the 
mill running with one shift and cutting redwood at 
the rate of 100,000 feet a day. The plant has been 
repaired and everything is in shape for efficient 
operation. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is still curtailing pro- 
duction at Westwood with two band saws in opera- 
tion and about 200,000 feet a day output. Willis 
J. Walker, vice president of the company, states 
that from advices he has just received, he thinks 
the turning point in the white and sugar pine mar- 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Factory and Pattern Stock 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 










ALL KINDS OF 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 

Wendling-Nathan Co 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











a 
Two Million Feet 


e 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pp 
2 and 3 Shop. ine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


eS Hobart Bldég., San Francisco, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA W hite 


lh 











PALACE HOTEL 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Trans- 
portation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 
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Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


Whether you need Hardwood 
factory stock or Hemlock for retail 
yard sale we can interest you. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





Let’s get together 
on your future 
orders for 


Manufacturers 











& \ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 


SHINGLES 
LATH 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, els and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 








Mivaillley: Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











(Michigan i 


BEECH 


5-8’, 4-4’, 6-4’ log run. 
High grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 
Grand “al, 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, ¢772* 


MAPLE a Quick Sale:— 


2 F .C.& 
200m 4:4 Waite ~— 300m G4 Stir taddzc 


&B. 3 Common 
nels 2tOM 104 Ne2e eB. 


2 Com. 
ea mil* 130M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 
100M 5-4.No. 3 Common 50M 16-4.No. 2. &B. 
200M 8-4 No. 3 Common. 




















| Yon Piaten-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber $p.inistest te ore 


By R, 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


ket has been reached California yards are buying 


right along. Eastern inquiries continue and a little ° 


business is resulting. 

‘Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., who is here attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, takes an optimistic view of the redwood 
lumber situation. Stocks are low at Albion after 
a shutdown of some weeks, but the mill is now run- 
ning. 

F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports quite an increase in in- 
quiries for white and sugar pine lately. The firm 
is filling a few orders. 

A party of nearly one hundred members of the 
Mountain State Lumber Dealers’ Association, rep- 
resenting Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, arrived 
here during the week after touring the Northwest. 
They traveled from Spokane, Wash., to Portland 
on the same train with the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association delegation and visited the 
mills and treating plants. 

It is understood that the California Redwood As- 
sociation, which has been occupying offices jointly 
with the Redwood Sales Co. for the last two years, 
will remove from 216 Pine Street to new quarters. 
A well known local man has been offered the posi- 
tion of Secretary-manager. H. W. Sinnock, Secre- 
tary-manager of the Redwood Sales Co., who has 
temporarily looked after the California Redwood 
Association, will be able to devote all of his time 
to that concern in future. 

S. O. Johnson, well known tinrber owner of this 
city, will leave for Europe on Jan. 31, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Johnson. They will spend several 
months in automobile tours abroad. Mr. Johnson 
made some very good deals in buying and selling 
timber during the last year. He will combine 
business and pleasure on his trip. 

Clyde Osborne, superintendent of the St. Helens 
Creosoting Co., of St. Helens, attended the two 
conventions here during the week, 

R. E. Demuth, of Chas. R. McCormick & Co.’s 
staff in Oregon, spent the week here attending the 
annual meetings of the Tie Producers’ and the Wood 
Preservers’ Associations. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are 
A. M. Mortensen, manager of the sawmill and box 
factory of the California Fruit Exchange at Gra- 
eagle; E. D. Kingsley, president of the West Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan, 29.—A large number of mills thruout Ore- 
gon are still idle and the intention is to keep them 
so until lumber market conditions improve. With 
dimension stuff selling at less than half the cost of 
production it is pointed out there is no incentive 
to engage in manufacturing. However, it is said 
that some improvement is noted in the demand for 
fir and it is predicted that if this demand con- 
tinues for a time reaction in prices will soon be 
noted. As a result of most of the spruce mills 
having been down for several weeks the supply of 
spruce clears is somewhat limited and prices are 
beginning to become firmer. Box lumber is still 
weak, however, but is expected to move up a couple 
of notches when buying begins. One of the big 
mills added to the long list of idle ones in the 
State is the Wheeler mill at Wheeler, Ore., which 
closed down this week. The red cedar shingle 
mills along the Columbia River are mostly idle, 
awaiting a better demand for their product, and it 
is said there is no intention of resuming operations 
as long as prices remain where they are. 

John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., 
who returned from a trip to Chicago, says that he 
found a tremendous potential demand for lumber 
in the middle western States. 

L. A. Copeland, of the Copeland Lumber Co., 
was here from Bozeman, Mont., a few Gays ago 
attending a meeting of the directors of this com- 
pany, which has its headquarters here. 

Louis Gerlinger, jr., of the Gerlinger-Anderson 
Lumber Co., is on his way home from an extended 
eastern trip. In a letter to his brother, George 
Gerlinger, he states that the Pacific Northwest can 
hardly expect any great quantity of lumber busi- 
ness from the East until lumber rates and foreign 
exchange are adjusted, payment made by the Gov- 
ernment to the railroads, and tax laws revised. 
George Gerlinger left here today for San Francisco 
on a business trip. He stated that the new elec- 
trically driven mill of the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., at Dallas, of which he is manager, is now 
cutting. The mill is expected to cut about 140,000 
feet when in smooth running order. 

J. A. Bolser, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, who has been in Portland for 
some time, left here today for San Francisco. He 
said that his firm did two-thirds normal business 
during December. 

_S. F. Freeman, formerly representative at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Willap1i Lumber Co., has come 
to Portland to be connecte ! with the offices here. 


Ralph H. Burnside, president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to Chicago, 
and Howard Jayne, secretary, has returned from a 
business trip to Calgary, Alta. 

The steamer West Kebar, operated for the Ship- 
ping Board by Sudden & Christenson, left here to- 
day for West Hartlepool, England, with a cargo of 
4,000,000 feet of railroad ties. She will be fol- 
lowed next week by the Dutch steamer Kelbergen 
with a similar cargo. 

M. V. Bragg, formerly with T. H. Smith & Sons, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is now with the R. S. Shaw 
Lumber Co., Portland, and will soon go out on the 
road representing this concern in Idaho, Utah and 
Wyoming territory. A. Oscar Nelson, of the R. S. 
Shaw Lumber Co., who left the first of the year fo 
a tour of the South and East, was this week a: 
Nashville, Tenn., on his way up the Atlantic coast 
He expects to be absent several weeks longer visit 
ing the principal lumber centers of the Atlanti: 
coast and the middle West before returning. 

Graham A. Griswold, of the Griswold-Davis 
Lumber Co., Falls City, Ore., and Charles B. Sand, 
a wholesale commission lumberman with offices iu 
the Gasco Building, Portland, have joined forces 
under the name of the Griswold-Sand Lumber Co. 
The new concern will have offices in the Gasco 
Building, and will do a general wholesale lumber 
business, handling the output of the mills in the 
vicinity of Falls City in which Mr. Griswold is 
interested. Mr. Griswold has had a long experience 
in the lumber business in Oregon having been sec- 
retary and sales manager of the old Falls City 
Lumber Co., with which he became connected about 
fifteen years ago. He was later on interested for 
several years with HK. D. Kingsley in the West 
Oregon Lumber Co., at Linnton, a suburb of Port- 
land. For: several years past he has been en- 
gaged in manufacturing at several small mills in 
the neighborhood of Falls City, with a planing mill 
there. He has a host of friends in the lumber busi- 
ness who will be pleased to learn of his going into 
the wholesale lumber business again. Mr. Sand 
until a short time ago, was sales manager of the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Portland, and previous to 
that was one of the organizers of the old Brix- 
Sand Lumber Co., Portland. He has had a long 
experience in marketing north Coast lumber. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


are still 
uncertain as to when they will be able to start 
operations again. The receivers for the C. A. Smith 
Co, have not yet announced when the two mills in 
Marshfield will resume and the logging camps of 
the Smith-Powers Logging Co. will not open until 
the mills are ready to start. The North Bend Mill 
& Lumber Co., which has been closed down since 
Christmas, has announced that it will remain closed 
for an indefinite time and all the employees of both 
mill and camp have been dismissed and the places 
left in charge of watchmen. The Buehner Lumber 
Co., of North Bend,, has been operating on a 6- 
hour day basis filling some orders but will likely 
close down in a short time. The company is still 
doing construction work at the Allegany camp but 
the camp will not be opened for operation until the 
mill is ready to run steadily. The Bay Park Lum- 
ber Co. is loading the schooner North Bend with a 
eargo of lumber for South America and will run 
for a time at least. The Oregon Export Lumber 
Co., operating in Marshfield, has dismissed some 
of its force owing to a shortage of logs and the 
mill is running with a curtailed force. 

Lumber mills and manufacturers of lumber by- 
products will have exhibits among those which are 
to be made by the Associated Industries of Oregon 
in Marshfield during the week of Feb. 7, when the 
Oregon Retail Dealers’ Association will meet here 
and when Oregon-made products of all kinds are 
to be shown exclusively by local retail concerns. 

The Marshfield Chamber of Commerce has taken 
up with the Southern Pacific railroad company the 
matter of outgoing rates on lumber and other prod- 
ucts, claiming that this locality does not have 2 
fair rate compared to other southern Oregon points. 

At the annual meeting of the Coos Veneer & Lox 
Co. the following officers were elected: President 
Hugh McLain, of Marshfield ; vice president, Ben):\- 
min Ostlind, of Marshfield; treasurer, Victor 
Brandt, of Portland; secretary, C. V. Danielson, 
of Marshfield; chief ‘counsel, Conrad P. Olson, of 
Portland. The board of directors is made up of 
the above officers together with Superintendent I. 
C. Gilley, of Marshfield, and Albert Broddie, of 
Portland. 

The commissioners of the Port of Umpqua have 
sent J. H. Napier, of Reedsport, to Washington 4S 
a special representative in the interests of the Ump- 
qua River. 

While the lumber mills are closed there is still 
quite a demand for cedar in southern Coos County. 
Buyers are still taking what cedar they can <et- 
Much of this lumber is cut by farmers who have 
cedar on their places. The logs and cedar bolts 
are brought to Bandon for shipment. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—The second annual dinner given by the 
firm of Ernest Dolge (Inc.) for its employees was 
held Jan, 26 at the Tacoma Hotel. The entire office 

nd mill forees were present. President Ernest 
Dolge presided and Miss Claribel M. Hoit acted as 
oastmistress. Speakers included A. R. Johnson, 
mill superintendent ; Charles Hallstrom, head saw- 

John Shaughnessy, safety engineer for the 
mills in the Tacoma district, and Mr. Dolge. A 
musical entertainment was also given by R. J. 
Moore, Albert Anderson and Miss Anna Neilsen. 

Reopening of two of the logging camps operated 

the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. was an- 
ounced Jan. 25 by Everett G. Griggs, president of 
the firm. The two camps employ about two hun- 
dred men. 

The Bracher Timber Co., of Portland, has pur- 
hased the sawmill near Morton formerly owned 
by Lee Huggins and Ray Copeland, of that place. 
the plant will be enlarged and several new build- 
ings erected. 

Decision to shut down the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co.’s big plant at National early in February 
was announced at the company’s office in Tacoma 
jan. 28. E. W. Demerest, president of the com- 
pany, is visiting the Atlantic coast. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
er Co., who has been ill at a local hospital for 
the last two months, is much improved. Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser plans to leave for California in a 
few days and will spend six weeks or two months 

that State hoping to regain his health com- 
I letely. 

Carlos Ruggles, 
Co., of Springfield, 
lacoma this week. 
purchasing lumber. 

The State public service commission has an- 
nounced another hearing on the request of the rail- 
road companies for an increased rate on fuel wood 
shipments in Washington. The hearing will be 
held at Olympia Feb. 6. 

Another instance of the revival of the lumber 
trade between Tacoma and the Orient is the filling 
of an order for Japan by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., which shipped a big consignment of 
24x24 timbers on the Mitsui liner Tenapaisen. The 
present low price of lumber is attracting many in- 
quiries from Oriental lumber buyers. 

A. H. Landrum, sales manager of the St. Paul & 
lacoma Lumber Co., went with the visiting delega- 
tion of members of the American Wood Preservers’ 
\ssociation to Portland and on to San Francisco 
to attend the annual meeting of the association 
there this week. He was accompanied by his wife 
and little daughter. 

J. H. Burnside, a lumber wholesale commission 
salesman of Denver, Colo., who came to the Coast 
with the delegation of members of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, remained on 
Puget Sound after visiting Portland with the excur- 
sionists. Mr. Burnside was for a number of years 
sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, prior to going to Denver five years 
igo. He still represents the company in that terri- 
tory. During the visit of the Colorado retailers to 
the plant here Mr. Burnside was able to show the 
visitors about because of his long familiarity with 
the company’s operations. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion thru W. A. Shumm, traffic manager, will 
issue T. D, Pamphlet No. 2 about Feb. 15, setting 
forth the activities of his department. Among the 
features in the forthcoming issue, which will be 

nsiderably larger than the annual review pub- 
lished this month, will be a discussion of Canadian 
exchange in its effect on the lumber industry, 
incidental charges in steamship service between 
the west Coast and the Atlantic seaboard via the 
Panama Canal, rail rates and regulations in their 

‘aring on forest products, and underweights. 
''. D. Pamphlet No. 1 has been favorably received, 
ind there is no doubt that there will be a heavy 
demand for the February issue. 

i. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager 

* the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., 
returned the last of the week from Minneapolis 
where as usual he attended the annual meeting 

' the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
visited with many friends in the retail lumber 
husiness of the Northwest. Before becoming a 
manufacturer on the north Coast Mr. Lewis was 
for years in the retail lumber business in western 
Minnesota with headquarters in Minneapolis. He 
States that retailers report the outlook not very 
favorable for much lumber buying thruout the 
country districts because of the low price of grain 
and believes that it will take at least a year for 
farmers to get their finances in shape so that they 
will turn their attention to building to any extent. 
Mr. Lewis states that Oscar O. Bye, for years the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s representative on the 


of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber 
Mass., spent several days in 
Mr. Ruggles is on the Coast 


road with headquarters at Fargo, N. D., has now 
moved to Clear Lake with his family. He will 
have charge of the company’s retail yards and also 
help Sales Manager E. P. Keefe in the sales de- 
partment. A. W. Seney takes Mr. Bye’s place on 
the road with headquarters in Fargo. He has been 
at the mill for several years. 

J. Slimmer, who operates a retail yard in Chi- 
cago, has paid a visit to fir territory, with the 
idea of making a study of west Coast woods. Here- 
tofore he has specialized in cypress. 

A. J. Krauss, of Krauss Bros., New Orleans, will 
reach Seattle next Monday, to make this city his 
home. He will take entire charge of sales of west 
Coast products, including fir, hemlock, spruce, 
cedar and white pine, which from this time for- 
ward will be handled from the Seattle office 
direct. 

Walter R. Fifer, manager of the Western Lum- 
ber Sales Co., is circulating an attractive calendar, 
which displays a color reproduction of a scene in 
“A Typical Washington Forest.” Mr. Fifer is con- 
vinced that the calendar is a success, since he has 
just received a request for a copy from a corre- 
spondent hitherto unknown, who lives in Roches- 
ter, N. H. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—About 30 percent of the lumber mills 
are operating and 25 percent of the shingle mills; 
the lath mills, however, continue inactive. Several 
of the large camps started logging the middle of 
the month, delivering logs on the reduced price. 
Several yard stock orders were booked during the 
week. The general readjustment is steadily going 
on, the reduced price of logs and cargo freight rate 
permitting the Coast mills to pay more than the 4L 
scale of wages. The inland mills have not changed 
the scale but, should conditions permit, the mill- 
men will make an advance as soon as possible. 

Several large operations are being planned, 
which denote confidence. The Walville Lumber 
Co., of Walville, announced it would build a large 
modern mill at Chehalis, Wash., in the near future. 
This announcement was made by President John 
Neville at a meeting in Chehalis last week attended 
by C. A. Doty, of the Chehalis Mill Co.; Charles 
Guerrier, of the Guerrier Lumber Co., Forest: 
Carl Brown, of the Coal Creek Lumber Co., and 
several other prominent lumbermen., 

The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co.’s logging camp 
resumed operations Monday, giving employment to 
about two hundred men and cutting 200,000 feet 
of logs per day. The camp has been closed since 
the first of December. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 29.—For the purpose of forming a lumber- 
men’s club for social benefits, about seventy-five 
representatives of those interested in the lumber 
business, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, pole 
and post men, met Wednesday night at the Y. M. 
Cc. A. R. L. Bayne, sales manager for the Lindsley 
Bros. Co., presided and the following permanent 
officers were elected: Andrew McQuaig, manager 
Exchange Lumber Co., president ; I. N. Tate, assist- 
ant general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., vice 
president; R. L. Bayne, secretary; and E. D. 
Hamacher, sales manager Dalkena Lumber Co., 
treasurer. 

Ralph Budd, president Great Northern railway, 
while in Spokane in the course of a recent trip of 
inspection in company with C. O. Jenks, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, and other officials, 
said: “This country does little business on a fall- 
ing market and we are on a falling market that is 
nearing the turn. The country is four years behind 
in construction, which means that there will be 
big demands on the Northwest for lumber.” 

Fred Herrick, of Milwaukee Lumber Co. fame, 
entertained about seventy-five prominent mining 
and business men of Wallace, Idaho, at a big-game 
banquet Jan. 25, according to a Wallace report. The 
menu included venison, elk and mountain goat. Mr. 
Herrick acted as toastmaster and among those 
called on for toasts were James F. McCarthy, of 
the Hecla Co. and Jerome Day. This is the third 
big-game banquet which Mr. Herrick has given in 
Wallace. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 31.—Very slight improvement is noted for 
the last week in the condition of the southern pine 
and hardwood markets in Atlanta. Inquiries have 
picked up a little and sales are being made, but 
as a whole the market’is slow. A few mills in 
Georgia have reopened in the last few days, oper- 
ating only at part capacity and at reduced wages 
to the employees. 

While building permits issued in Atlanta during 
January totaled considerably less than for the 
same month of 1920, the figures compare favor- 
ably: with those of the last eight or ten years, and 
are expected to increase considerably during 
February. 


VENEERS 


a) oa 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 

* Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 





RNITURE af d factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders, We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manutacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand’’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


CanShip 
Quick 





Dry Stock 


PINE 
| car 4/4 No. 4 
HEMLOCK 
5 cars 2x 6—8 to + ee. 
2 cars 2x10—8 to 16” Mer. 
2 cars 2x12—8 to ie” Mer. 
atc zit Auscis: Mask 
ercn. 
2 cars 3/4 No. 2 & Btr. 5 ee ints’ Moreh. 
. 3 tcar 2x10—20’ Merch. 
i car 2x12—20" Merch. 


ASH 
2 cars - No. 3 
OFT 


ELM 


No. 3 
2 cars 4/4 No.2& ee. 
fcar 4/4No.1&B 
tcar 6/4 No.2 


cars 6/4 No. 2 

car 8/4 No. | & No. 2 
SOFT MAPLE 

car 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 


car 6/4 No. 3 
SPRUCE 2 cars Extra *A* Wh. Cedar 
| car 4/4 No. 2 & No.3 3 cars Standard *A* W. C. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


eon Milich, Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


{ car 32” Hemlock 
| car 4’ Merch. Tamarack 


SHINGLES 
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( Complete Stocks of iy 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
, following items: 


Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Ha-d Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 
X y, 


( Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co... 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 599 HARDWOOD 
LUMBER“ FLOORING 


| 5622 jae Morgan St., eu TaMee CHICAGO 
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We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 


. 3 Common Birch 
(x4 No. 3 Common Birch 


\_ Rib Lake Lumber Co., Wk: 7 











In Stockh— 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Established 
‘a 106. Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 























ag NAME that should be on aie 


inquiry list for | 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut 
Plain White Oak Basswood 
Plain Red Oak Cherry 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye 

and Plank Birch 





] 
\ 
s 
I 
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SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











DRY STOCK for 
Northern Hardwoods—Promsrshiomen: 
HARD MAPLE BIRCH 
fcar 4/4 FAS fcar 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
15 cars 4/4 No. 3 {car 3/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
4 cers 5/4 No. 2 & 4 cars 4/4 No. | & No. 2 
ft car 4/4 No. 3 
2 cars 5/4 No. | & No. 
No. 2 & Btr. 
Maple 
4 asswoo 
{ car 4/4 No. 3 Red and White Oak 
3 cars 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 








FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, _ Tomahawk, Wisconsin 





ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 29.—Despite the fact that interior orders 
remain conspicuous by their absence and that there 
is only a slight demand for railroad material, the 
Orange mills grind away, depending solely on their 
export business. The continued operation of the 
Lutcher & Moore lower mill is a source of wonder- 
ment to other big operators and can in reality only 
be accounted for by the desire of the company to 
hold its crews together and give the men employ- 
ment to tide them over the winter, it being a well 
known fact that the export business alone will not 
pay operating expenses. 

The Weaver & Son sawmill in North Orange, used 
principally in the cutting of hardwoods, resumed 
operations Wednesday of this week. Practically all 
the output is used in the company’s ship yard here. 
Charles Hicks is in charge at the mill, which em- 
ploys some fifty men. 

Another plant which is using considerable locally 
cut lumber is the car repairing department of the 
Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building Co. The first 
three rebuilt box cars for the Gulf Coast Lines left 
this yard this week, having been practically rebuilt 
from the trucks up. The company has twenty-five 
more cars, nearly all common standard box cars, to 
rebuild for the Gulf Coast Lines. 

Vice President H. J. L. Stark, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., is spending a week in a swing 
around the circle of Texas Rotary clubs, he being 
governor of the eighteenth district of Rotary clubs. 
While in Austin he attended a meeting of the board 
of regents of the University of Texas, of which 
body he is a member. 

W. E. Clinton, for the last six months in the 
traffic department of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., has resigned, effective Feb. 1, to accept the 
position of traffic clerk of the Urange Chamber of 
Commerce, as assistant in that important depart- 
ment to Secretary-manager L. M. Shepardson. 

BE. V. Folsom, general sales manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., is busily engaged as 
one of a committee of nine in drafting a new form 
of Cuban export contract, to be submitted to the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, and by 
that organization to its individual members. 

Harry M. Watson, tie and timber contractor, ex- 
pects to leave in a few days for Tampico and other 
points in Mexico to look over the timber lands and 
also to do some figuring on staves, ties etc. with 
Mexican importers. He will probably spend a 
month there, 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


Jan. 31.—There has been a general improvement 
in the southern pine market in this section during 
the last week. Altho demand is not yet of a nor- 
mal volume, orders have been considerably in ex- 
cess of production and shipments. In fact, orders 
have during the last week come in in greater vol- 
ume than during any other single week since the 
first part of last August. The millmen generally 
are somewhat encouraged over recent developments 
and the general stiffening in prices on all items 
on the lists, and it is believed that at last the mar- 
ket has taken a turn for the better, which will 
receive further impetus since the financial and 
other conditions surrounding the industry have 
lately shown a decided improvement. The demand 
for all yard stock items has improved, and in many 
instances millmen report that they have been able 
to operate their planing mills full time, which they 
have not been able to do since early fall. Owing 
to the general curtailment in production for the 
last six months, mills of this section have only 
normal stocks and in most cases the assortments 
are very poor and buyers are experiencing some 
trouble in getting what they want. The demand 
from the railroads and industrial consumers is 
good, which is taken as an indication that the pre- 
vailing belief is that the market has reached bottom 
and from now on the price tendency will be up- 
ward. 

Labor continues to be plentiful and more efficient, 
which is noticeable in plants where reductions 
have been made in the working force without a 
corresponding reduction in production. 

D. R. Bodwell, assistant manager of the southern 
pine sales department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., visited the company’s mills 
at Longville, Bon Ami, Ludington and DeRidder 
during the last week to ascertain stock conditions. 
He reports that altho the market is not as good at 
present as it might be, from all indications it will 
show a marked improvement within the next thirty 
days. 

Beginning Feb. 1, all of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. mills will resume operations on a full time 
basis. Since early in December these plants have 
been operating only: four days a week. A further 
reduction in wages was made, which will put com- 
mon labor on a basis of $2.25 to $2.50 per day. It 
was stated that this reduction was justifiable in 
view of the big reductions made in the prices of 
food stuffs. 

The large mills of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 


of Kansas City, Mo., located at Carson and Neame, 
have announced their intention of resuming opera- 
tions on a full time basis, beginning Feb. 1. These 
mills have been closed down completely since the 
early part of December. It was announced that 
the market was such, however, tunat it would be 
necessary to make a further wage reduction, which 
will put common labor on a basis of about $2.25 


per day. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 31.—The general declines that have been 
evident for so many weeks was not present this 
week to so marked an extent, altho there were 
concessions by some mills on uppers. No. 1 dimen- 
sion and No. 2 boards, particularly shiplap, seem 
to be the strongest items. The general tone of the 
market is much better. Mixed orders from the 
country retailers are the ones most in evidence. 
The volume of orders placed was larger than during 
previous weeks and the average price was practi- 
cally the same as that of last week. Some mills 
are making wage reductions effective Feb. 1. A 
few small mills are beginning to operate on a 
limited schedule, but it will be a long time until 
the majority of them get back to cutting. 

The weather has been good this week and no 
mills have lost time. Some are experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting logs. Labor is quite plentiful and 
the millmen are weeding out the drones. 

Hardwoods seem to be taking on a little life. 
The flooring men are getting about all the business 
they can handle. The hardwood people are under 
no hardships on account of weather, labor is plenti- 
ful and the car supply is ample. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 31.—December imports via New Orleans 
for last December exceeded in total valuation 
$9,000,000, a decrease as compared with the total 
for December, 1919. But customs officials say that 
the slump is directly due to declines in commodity 
prices. Among the principal items listed for the 
last month is mahogany, the December import of 
that wood totaling 2,756,000 feet, valued at 
$308,935. 

The college of commerce and business adminis- 
tration of Tulane University announces a series 
of eight all-day Saturday conferences on employ- 
ment management in sawmills and logging opera- 
tions, to begin Feb. 5. The discussions will be led 
by the following expert representatives of the lum- 
ber industry: Progress in handling employment 
problems in sawmills—by J. E. Rhodes and George 
E. Watson, secretaries respectively of the Southern 
Pine Association and the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Accident prevention and 
safety organization—by W. Graham Cole, director 
of safety for the Southern Pine Association, Im- 
proving the work of the edgerman and grader—by 
J. E. Jones, chief inspector Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. Fire prevention—by J. H. McLeod, insur- 
ance manager Southern Pine Association. More 
effective methods of giving the foremen costs—by 
R. M. Rickey, general accountant Southern Pine 
Association. 

New Orleans narrowly escaped one of those 
“jurisdictional strikes’’ last week when union 
carpenters and metal workers employed on the new 
Hibernian Bank building fell out over the ques- 
tion which group should set the metal window 
frames in the building. It finally has been agreed 
that the work should be done by the carpenters. 

Advices from Jonesville, La., state that the Hale- 
Lassiter Wood Products Co. has secured a site 
there, have purchased the necessary machinery and 
will begin construction of a modern sawmill plant 
immediately. The principals are Messrs. F. W. 
Hale, of Jonesville, who is president and active 
manager; F. B. Jones and E. J. Lassiter, of Jena, 
La. 

A report from Mississippi says that the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. will on Feb. 1 resume full time 
operations of its plant at Crandall, and day and 
night operation of its big sawmill plant at Quit- 
man, both in Mississippi. 

W. E. Guild, treasurer and general manager of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Jackson, Miss., was last week elected a director of 
the Citizens Savings Bank & Trust Co., of Jack- 
son. He was recently named to the directorate ot 
the Capital National Bank, of Jackson. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, well known 
cypress manufacturer and former president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, last 
week subscribed $5,000 to the building fund of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Hospital. 

Word comes from Meridian, Miss., that Sam 
W. Kendall and Capt. J. W. O’Bannon, of that 
city, and BE. F. Allison, a prominent Bellamy 
(Ala.) lumberman, have applied to the State de- 
partment for passports to Montevideo. Messrs. 
Kendall and O’Bannon, it is said, hold concessions 
on 368,000 acres of timber and mineral lands in 
South America, the tract containing large stands 
of rosewood, mahogany and other hardwoods. The 
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purpose of their trip to Montevideo is to renew 
‘neir concessions. Mr. Allison accompanies them 

» inspect the holdings with a view to acquiring 
an interest in their development operations. They 
xpect to be absent three or four months. 

Vicksburg, Miss., business men last week organ- 
ized a: Vicksburg Exchange Club as a branch of 
the National Exchange Club, and elected Philip D. 
riouston, a well known lumberman of that city, as 
its president. 

A dispatch from Beaumont, Tex., reports that 
Harry P. Williams, of Patterson, La., is consider- 
ing the purchase of the Beaumont baseball club, 
which holds a franchise in the Texas League. He 
is a son of Frank B. Williams and connected with 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. 

Thomas R. Buckham and J. R. Driscoll, of Chi- 
cago, executive officers of the National Box Co., 
visited Natchez, Miss., last week for an inspection 
of the company’s Natchez plant. Mr. Buckham de- 
nied reports that the plant would be shut down. 

Hargrove & Co. are erecting a new sawmill at 
Water Valley, Miss., and reports from that point 
state that it will soon be ready for operation. 
There is said to be a surplus of labor at that 
point. 

The first ship flying the German flag to arrive 
here since 1914 tied up at the public wharves last 
Saturday. She is the Sophie Rickmers, a 5,000- 
ton steamer coming here from Tampa to complete 
loading. She will clear for Hamburg. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 31.—A thoro canvass of the situation shows 
a pronounced increase in demand for southern pine 
lumber with the volume of inquiries rapidly grow- 
ing. 

There is more building in prospect at this time 
in Laurel as well as the surrounding country than 
there has been for several years. 

The Strand Theater, which has been under con- 
struction for a year, will have its formal opening 
on Feb. 5. It is said to be the most beautiful 
theater in Mississippi, erected at a cost of $150,000 
by a stock company formed of patriotic business 
men of the city, and made possible by substantial 
stock subscriptions by prominent local lumber men. 
The Strand has been leased to Hughes & Hodges, 
of Meridian. Mr. Hughes is general manager of 
the Sumpter Lumber Co., at Electric Mills. The 
lessees are also heavily interested in the company. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Neb, 1—The evident fact that retailers in the 
Beaumont trade territory have come to the con- 
clusion that southern pine has reached the low 
level, has braced up the wholesale market slightly. 
While there has not been a sufficient volume of 
business to bring about an. increase in prices, it 
has had the effect of slowing up the low cuts 
being made by some of the mills from time to 
time to move a few cars. The biggest demand 
has been for long dimension, and with the produc- 
tion at a low ebb, this item may show strength 
at any time. 

The outlook has not been rosy enough to start 
up mills that have closed down, altho a few 
scattering ones have again started up, but on a 
limited scale. Mills out of the market continue 
that attitude and may further curtail production 
to hold accumulations. They are less adverse to 
accumulating stocks now, however, than they were 
sixty days ago. They felt certain then that there 
wonld be a wage reduction and they did not 
want to have a costly lot of lumber on hand. 
With wages down, they feel a little more inclined 
to take a chance. 

eports from the interior are to the effect that 
the farmers in the consuming districts which have 
been the biggest buyers in the past, are not only 
not buying, but are not in position to do so. Prac- 
ticaily no rice is being sold and that which does 
chonge hands is far below the cost of production. 
toc same may be said of cotton and that covers a 
bi. part of the consuming territory for mills in 
ths section. 

Very little southern pine is being sold for ex- 
Port, except to Mexico. There are a few cargoes 
ng out from time to time, but they will hardly 
rage two a week from the port of Beaumont. 

Chipman, manager for the export department 
( 1° Long-Bell Lumber Co., stated that his agents 
rey the same trouble the mills are having in 

nited States—the consumers are not buying. 
‘, in face of the fact that they have fair stocks 
Mi Kk¢ the outlook not the brightest. Mr. Chipman 
bolted out that thru the decline in price, lower 
occan Fates and improvement in exchange, the Brit- 
Sher could get his lumber one-third cheaper than 
vald three months ago, but this has not been 








ficient inducement to start trade. 
re was a slight improvement in box factory 
materia} during the last week, the only wood 
show ‘ug any considerable activity. Upper grades 
have heen in fair demand for some time. 


The Temple Lumber Co., at Pineland, resumed 
operations on Jan. 27 after having been closed 
down since Dec. 15. It employs approximately 
four hundred men. The company has one of the 
largest planing mills in eastern Texas under con- 
struction and it will be ready for operation within 
the next sixty days. 

The J. O. Bennett mills, one mile east of Conroe, 
will be in operation within the next thirty days. 
The mill will cut two thousand ties daily, which 
will be taken by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
It has been rumored that a creosoting plant will 
be erected in this vicinity in the near future. 

The Delta Land & Timber Co., at Conroe, em- 
ploying five hundred men, has closed down until 
the lumber market opens up at a satisfactory price. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 31.—The lumber market shows a better tone 
than last week. Buyers seem more willing to go 
ahead with purchases and sellers are becoming 
more reconciled to present low levels. Therefore, 
there is a little more business being placed. In- 
quiry is very much better and in volume is at least 
normal. However, there is still a disposition to 
job around for the best prices. Labor prices have 
been reduced about 50 percent in most cases. 
However, there is still no profit to the mill making 
common dimension and boards, and, therefore, the 
small mills can not resume operations until the 
market improves. It is hoped that by April 1 
prices will have advanced at least $2, which would 
enable some mills to start up. 

If shipments exceed 50 percent of normal there 
will be a car shortage in this district. Since 
prices have declined to such low levels there is con- 
siderable complaint on account of the high freight 
rates. For instance, on small green timbers for 
delivery to northern markets the railroads are get- 
ting more for transportation than the millman gets 
for his lumber, and where the freight rate is high 
to such points as Boston territory the railroads 
get 50 percent of the delivered price, even on dry 
and dressed lumber. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 31.—The last week in January brought 
forth quite a large number of inquiries and a 
larger volume of sales, even tho many buyers still 
say they are able to buy stock at less prices than 
the kiln drying mills are quoting. The general 
situation regarding the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket, both as regards demand and the attitude of 
millmen, is spotted, there being a better demand 
from certain sections and at the same time a dis- 
position on the part of some mills to dispose of 
stock at the best price obtainable even if this 
method further weakens the market and influences 
buyers to hold off for still lower prices. There 
is a growing opinion that a slight change for the 
better in North Carolina pine sales will be felt 
during February, but it is based on hopes and very 
few revealed facts. Reports have come to hand of a 
few of the larger operations again starting up 
their mills, and production for the week ending 
Jan. 22 shows an increase over previous weeks in 
that month, 44 mills reporting actual production 
24 percent of normal as against 16 percent the 
week previous. Several more mills will start up 
again Feb. 1, but if they find it impossible to make 
lumber at a cost low enough to compete with pres- 
ent selling values they will undoubtedly shut up 
shop. Remarkably heavy snows have fallen in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia during 
the last week, varying from four to twelve inches 
deep, and will not only slow up kiln drying mills 
but will greatly affect production and supply of air 
dried. Reports of heavy rains following the snow- 
storm have also come to hand. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better have been 
much larger during the week, the demand from 
New England showing up better, even tho pros- 
pective building has been set back by the building 
trades strike in that section, which is expected to 
be settled soon. Prices of good edge are being 
well maintained, even buyers stating quotations are 
very attractive. Prices named denote that millmen 
have a good grasp on situation. There is some 
demand for 4/4 No. 3 edge, but drastic price slash- 
ing by one or two mills has weakened this item con- 
siderably, yards stocking up at bargain prices. Four- 
quarter No. 2 and better stock widths are active, as 
well as 5/4 and thicker, with supply available very 
small. Some sales, however, have recently come to 
light either denoting absolute lack of knowledge of 
the market on the part of millmen or disposition 
to unload at once. A few mills are holding their 
good stock boards for a premium and believe they 
will get it. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge box and stock box during the week, but kiln 
drying mills secured little of this business in com- 
petition with air dried stock. In fact some prices 
were so low that box men frankly stated they 
could not make the lumber at their mills at the 
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lnsesior View of idee at Glen Mary. 


Oak Flooring 


is a quick seller for retail yards be- 
cause its quality and values are ap- 
parent. Better stock it now and be 
ready for the co:ning building boom. 


One car will prove 
its superiority. 


“AMERICAN 2:22 CO. 


Sales Office 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 

















OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. : 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U. S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By RB. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Longleaf Yellow Pine 


Timber 


Rough or Dressed in 
No. 1 Common or with 
Heart specifications. 


We can also furnish 
Finish, Boards, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Etc. 


KEFF A. SMITH, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “ Appreciation” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
Y% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


ee oe Mobile, Ala. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres. 
Ala 


amy, . 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y-Treas. 
Hull, Ala. 


Long and 


Shestet Yellow Pine 


Telegraph via Hull, oo ) Ala. 


Tuscaloosa 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

3%” and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 














LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 














Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 


. H. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews 


Lumber Co.,Ltd. ."""=.. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


Sec’y and Treas. 











price they bought it elsewhere. Few sales of kiln 
dried edge box have come to light at lower figures, 
but ‘the majority of the large mills are still hold- 
ing firm until sufficiently tempting orders are 
offered them, when they may fall. The only salva- 
tion of kiln drying mills is the exhaustion of the 
supply of air dried stock. Box makers report little 
improvement in their business and none can be 
expected until other manufacturers requiring cases 
and boxes resume operations. Box bark strips are 
more active in small lots, dressed, but competition 
is keen and prices show signs of further weak- 
ness. 

During the last half of the week sales of dressed 
lumber were much larger, altho in mixed carlots 
still. Some items appear to be holding up well in 
price, while others are not so strong. Outside 
competition is the main cause of lower quotations, 
for pine mills know just how far they can go be- 
fore they entail a loss. Roofers are in fair demand 
and, while lower prices are obtaining in kiln dried, 
air dried stock is being offered at $26 delivered 
New York. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 31.—If there is an increase in production 
in this section during February it will be because 
some of the mills now operating on a four days a 
week or less basis will operate six days in order 
for their men te make regular time and to reduce 
the cost of manufacture to a basis nearer the aver- 
age sales price. Stocks are becoming more broken 
each week, and while there is still considerable 
lumber on hand it is being moved very fast and 
some items of yard stock especially are becoming 
very hard to buy. Prices on shed and yard stock 
are holding their own with a good chance of an 
increase as items become more searce. Special cut- 
ting prices are firm, with every indication of 
higher prices as the volume of orders increases. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Jan. 31.—With the movement of lumber becom- 
ing more pronounced the last few days, the local 
lumber market situation is most optimistic and in 
the belief of local lumbermen, the future is very 
promising. 

Orders are increasing, local wholesalers say, and 
inquiries are being received more rapidly than in 
the immediate past. 

Production, orders and shipments are practically 
unchanged on the local market. The week ended 
Jan. 28 corresponds almost identically to that 
ended Nov. 5, 1920, records of local dealers show. 

Offices of the Nadawah Lumber Co., of Nadawah, 
Ala., will hereafter be located in Birmingham. 
The Nadawah company handles the products of 
the Usery Lumber Co. and the Kyser Lumber Co., 
all of Nadawah, besides its own. 

The O. W. Zimmerman lumber mill, located at 
Jackson, Ala., has just closed down, it was an- 
nounced here today. This plant has been in opera- 
tion for many months and the decision to cease 
operations was occasioned by the need for installa- 
tion of new machinery and equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 31.—There continues to, be slight improve- 
ment in the tone of the lumber business here, altho 
the increase in the actual business being done is 
not considerable. Wholesalers generally report a 
few more sales, and some report good business in 
comparison with the last two or three months. 
Retailers are not doing much more in volume, but 
the inquiries and activity among their trade is 
encouraging them. The railroads seem to be in- 
terested in knowing about a lot of stuff, but few 
orders have been placed as yet. Planing mills 
are doing a little, trim men are almost idle, box 
makers are very dull, and the furniture factories, 
while running better than they have been, are 
still short of capacity. 

The demand among the hardwoods seems to be 
led by oak, both white and red, plain and quartered, 
hardwood flooring, gum and some items of poplar, 
altho there is a steady if quiet demand for chest- 
nut, birch, beech, maple, ash, basswood, cherry, 
hickory and mahogany. Prices of hardwoods have 
not changed, and with limited offerings, are con- 
sidered fair. White pine in the better grades is 
in good demand, and the other grades are selling 
at good figures altho demand is quiet. Spruce is 
inactive but prices hold well. Hemlock is selling 
in fair volume, and there seems to be less offered, 
while prices hold steady. Cypress is holding its 
own in price, altho there is little moving, but the 
dealers claim that recent inquiries have been en- 
couraging. Southern pine in bill timbers and fac- 
tory flooring is holding its prices well, but the 
smaller building sizes, the lower grades of flooring. 
and boards are offered freely at broken prices, North 
Carolina pine is offered pvlentifully, altho not at 
the ruinous prices of a few weeks ago, and while 


buying is a little more active, the volume is far 
below normal. Lath are in fair demand, but prices 
are reported as erratic. Shingles sell fairly well 
if price is attractive. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 31.—Another week has failed to bring ap- 
parent improvement in the general lumber situ:- 
tion. Prices continue unsteady and what changes 
there have been are all to the disadvantage of the 
dealers. Home builders continue to disregard al! 
warnings that construction prices can not fall ap- 
preciably and are staying out of the market. This 
attitude has injured the few builders who have put 
up houses and who are unable to sell them because 
of lack of public confidence in the stability of 
present prices. These few houses, therefore, have 
caused some builders to withdraw from the field 
with a determination to stay out until the public 
demand for living accommodations revives. 

Convention season just now is in full swing so 
far as New York City is concerned. The Nylia 
Club, the new association of ‘comers,’ held its 
first get together meeting last Friday night in the 
Rumford Building and the club’s parent body, the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, will hold an 
informal house-warming in the near future in its 
new offices in the Larimore Building. The West- 
chester association is to hold its annual banquet 
at the Hotel Astor on the night of Feb. 4. With 
the New Jersey and Connecticut associations pre- 
paring for the annual conventions, it would seem 
that the entire New York community was devoting 
much of its time to talk, which, in nine cases out 
of ten proves of inestimable benefit. In no pre- 
vious season has there been so much interest in 
conventions and this is taken to indicate that the 
lumber dealers at last have been educated to ap 
preciate the great help that comes from coépera- 


tion. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 1.—Lumber prices all down the line in the 
various woods have shown more strength in the 
last week, and the increased volume of inquiries 
gives the market a better tone. A hemlock famine 
is predicted by several leading Pittsburgh whole- 
salers, who say this is inevitable, in view of the 
present shortage and the fact that no new lumber 
is being produced. Hardwoods are also going to 
be decidedly scarce here within the next sixty or 
ninety days because most of the mills have shut 
down and stocks are running very low. 

With the recent strengthening of prices, Pitts 
burgh dealers generally continue to express 4 
strongly optimistic feeling over the outlook. This 
was reflected in the discussions at the weekly 
meeting, on Monday in the William Penn Hotel. 
of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A committee of the Building Employers’ Asso 
ciation of Pittsburgh was appointed today to con 
fer with representatives of the labor unions here 
in regard to the recent proposal that the skilled 
mechanics accept a voluntary reduction in wages 
for the new scale year, which will begin about 
May 1. Seventeen trade unions are now consid 
ering this proposition. 

Marcus Rauh, president of the Chamber of Com 
merce, today named the personnel of the Cham 
ber’s building campaign committee, including rep- 
resentatives of all elements interested in con- 
struction and occupancy. Moved by repeated ap 
peals for relief from housing conditions, the 
Chamber at a special meeting a few days ago 
adopted the report of the housing conditions com- 
mittee, of which David T. Riffle is chairman, an‘ 
decided at once to sponsor and vitalize a campaign 
to start a general revival of the building industry 
before spring. 

Mr. Rauh today said he was considering the 
advisability of calling a mass meeting of citizens 
to discuss the housing problem, this having been 
requested by some strongly interested citizens. 


One section of the Chamber’s report recommenis 
the passage of the Snell House bill, providins 
$10,000,000 for protection against forest fires an‘! 
for reforestation of denuded lands and _ possib!) 
the purchase of 500,000 acres of forest lands i 
Pennsylvania, included within which are some © 
the reservoir sites selected by the Pittsburgh Floo! 
Commission to regulate the flow of the Allegheny 
River. 


W. B. Stayer, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, which will 
open its 3-day annual convention here next Wednes- 
day, reports having lately received numerous orders 
for copies of the association’s plan book, which. 
he believes indicates the strong trend of interest 
in housing and the probability that a real cani- 
paign of home building will begin in western Penn- 
sylvania and some other sections of the State early 
in the coming spring. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 1.—Retailers attending the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention last week 
placed considerable business here before leaving 
for home. Many of them remained over Sunday 
to shop around the lumber offices. The demand at 
present is chiefly for southern pine, tho inquiry 
for other woods is increasing. While the volume 
of business being placed is not as large as was 
hoped for, still each week shows an encouraging 
increase in the total volume of orders taken. 
Country yards are the principal factor in the mar- 
_ ket, the demand being probably a little heavier 
from the East than from the West. City yards 
are holding back their orders, taking only what 
they need for immediate requirements. Local 
yards report sales confined largely to repair job 
orders, tho it is said figuring and estimating is 
picking up. The weather the last two weeks has 
not been favorable for building operations locally 
or in the Southwest and this has served to hold 
back business. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 2.—Harry S. Miller, of Seattle, visited Min- 
neapolis the other day on his way east, where he 
markets ship and other heavy timbers. He pre- 
dicted serious labor conditions in the West as a 
result of the dull lumber business this winter. 

c. P. Bratnobef and Herman Draheim, of the 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co., are back from a 
short business trip to the west Coast, where they 
found an almost total suspension of mill opera- 
tions. 

Yard managers and other members of the sales 
department of the Interior Lumber Co. had their 
annual conferenceNlast Friday and Saturday at the 
Builders Exchange in this city. Problems of the 
retail trade were discussed, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 2.—Lumber jobbers and dealers in this mar- 
ket are endeavoring to do their full share in pro- 
moting building for the season and, provided man- 
ufacturers of other materials codperate in paring 
their price lists down, it is expected that contracts 
would be let for considerable new construction 
within the next few weeks. The Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. has announced an average cut of $3 
all around from its price lists, following a sub- 
stantial reduction made last December. Lath 
prices have also been cut $3 and Beaver board has 
been dropped $4, on top of a similar cut made a 
month ago. Interior finish and sash and door 
manufacturers in Duluth have fallen into line this 
week in announcing cuts of 15 percent in interior 
finish and sashes and doors. Prices are down 50 
to 60 percent from last summer’s peak. As a re- 
sult of that action the plants are already figuring 
on many bills, and from the outlook it is thought 
that a substantial volume of business will be 
booked for those materials in the near future, In 
that connection it has been mentioned that two 
building and loan companies are arranging for the 
erection of some batches of frame houses, of which 
a great shortage exists in this city. 

Millmen and jobbers on this market generally 
take the position that a lumber shortage would be 
inevitable over the territory during the coming 
summer months in the event of a quickening up in 
building operations, as expected, for the reason that 
mill cuts of white pine and other lines in this 
territory are likely to be the smallest this season 
in several years. Improvement in the pulpwood 
situation has come about, and it is now assumed 
that all operators who have been working in the 
woods will dispose of their cuts of spruce wood 
without difficulty at around $16, the price set 
early in the season. Conditions in the ties trade 
are also better, and it is now thought that all the 
smaller operators will be taken care of. Buyers 
for two of the railroads have been in the market 
lately for both 6 by 6 and 7 by 7 ties. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan, 29.—Lumber manufacturers in Victoria 
have made a reduction in the price of lumber of 
20) percent on rough and 18 percent on clear. The 
former price of rough was $27.50 per thousand, 
and the new, $22.50. No. 1 clears sold formerly 
ov $80 and are now $65. The reduction follows 

_ the recent announcement of a reduction in the 
Price of legs, but even with the present price of 
logs the larger mills contend they are still unable 
to operate for foreign markets and the East, and 
a large percentage of the mills on Vancouver 
Island are still closed down. Two plants, those of 
the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co., at Vic- 
toria, and the Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co., about 
thirty miles out of Victoria, have resumed opera- 
tions. The reduction in the price of logs amounts 
- —— $5, the quotations now running from $20 

Discussing the situation A. Gonnason, of Lemon 


& Gonnason, says: .‘‘Tho operating on a very small 
margin, even after a reduction in the price of logs, 
we are determined to do all in our power to en- 
courage local building. 1 do not expect there will 
be any marked improvement in the building situ- 
ation for a month or so, at least until such time as 
some of the other commodities that enter into the 
situation drop in price, such as plastering, plumb- 
ing and electrical installation. People are too 
apt to think that lumber prices are holding up 
building. They base their contention, no doubt, 
on the fact that a larger volume of lumber than 
any other material is required for the building of a 
house. This is a case where appearances are de- 
ceptive. If the prices of all commodities used in 
house building were analyzed it would be found 
that lumber is about the most reasonable priced 
of any. The argument that the price of lumber is 
responsible for building inactivity is based on 
ignorance.” 

Directors of the Canadian Forestry Association 
elected at the twenty-first annual meeting held in 
Montreal included the following for British Co- 
lumbia: Hon. H. Bostock, Hon. A. C. Flumerfelt, 
R. D. Prettie, H. R. MacMillan, Charles McNab and 
P, Z. Caverhill. 

R. Crook, of Victoria, proposes to make use of 
the stumps which are to be found all over British 
Columbia, particularly on the coast. He would 
cut them up in cross sections, obtaining up to 300 
slabs from each stump. The grain is beautiful and 
takes a fine polish. The round slabs would be 
utilized as seats for chairs and other things. 

An agitation is on foot to prevent the despoila- 
tion of local forests to obtain cascara bark. It is 
now being shipped by the Japanese in large quan- 
tities, the price being 15 cents per pound. The 
Harrison liner Chancellor now loading here will 
take out five tons of the bark. 

K. Sveters, conservator of forests under the gov- 
ernor of the Dutch East Indies, who is on his way 
to Holland, inquired into timber conditions and 
methods in this Province. He says the Dutch Gov- 
ernment is fully alive to the needs of conservation 
of forest wealth in Java and the Dutch East Indies. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Jan, 31—aA decided improvement in the demand 
for hardwoods from manufacturers in this section 
is reported. Buying has assumed a more favor- 
able condition and consumers are displaying more 
interest than has been apparent for several 
months. Orders for the higher grades sti pre- 
dominate and stock conditions in these items are 
reaching a critical stage. Maple flooring manu- 
facturers report a very satisfactory business and 
predict a severe shortage in certain sizes and 
grades due to the fact that a large number of the 
mills are closed down. The ready-cut house com- 
panies in this city have received a fair amount of 
business altho the plants are not running steadily 
nor at full capacity. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 31.—With lumber at rockbottom prices 
other building materials are now beginning to 
tumble. The last week has seen the price of com- 
mon brick at local kilns drop to $16 a thousand, 
which is a decline of $7 from the price prevailing 
several months ago. The price shaded off $4 
within the week. At the same time sand, cement 
and composition roofing hav also declined. 
Union carpenter labor is now down to 87% cents 
an hour. 

Beginning this week the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s 
mills in this section will reduce the price of com- 
mon labor to $2.50 a day. However, the mills will 
resume full time operations as against their four 
days a week schedule inaugurated in December. 
This will in the aggregate give the laborers a bet- 
ter wage and provide them with steady employ- 
ment. 

Business conditions have in general shown a 
tendency to improve slightly and there is a 
healthier tone to the lumber market. Inquiries are 
numerous, but buying is in small parcels, with a 
decided tendency to trade for “bargains.” 


SNARK UNDERGOES OPERATION 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 1—The many friends of 
Laurent M. Tully of the L. M. Tully Lumber 
Co., and Snark of the Universe of the Concat- 
enated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will regret to learn 
that he is at present confined to his bed at St. 
John’s Hospital here as a result of an opera- 
tion. However, he is getting along very well. 
It is expected that he will be able to leave the 
hospital early next week. 


4 4 
Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 








Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


PA 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


H VESTN AES 


CYPRESS 





OUT 








= We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 








j The Planters Lumber Co. 


JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 


oulsiana 
RedGypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
L Ceiling and Mouldings. = 
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Good 
Stock QO 


And fast in filling orders for 


Dealers’ Stock § Long Leaf 
and Ties in, Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., **fem02" 


war" TIMBERS| 


WHITE 
OAK 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
& - 


FLORIDA 


Marathon 
umber Company 


‘ Louraber/terchants. 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 









































We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Perkins Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























| Gummer Cypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City ; 
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The Miiton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Florida 


sinew» VEllow Pine Lumber 
— and Piling up to 100 feet 


mixed cars. 








— 





Ohio Forestry Association Annual * 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—A most interesting 
annual meeting of the Ohio Forestry Association 
was held at the Horticultural Building of the 
Ohio State University all day Feb. 1. The 
meeting was replete with interest for the man 
engaged in forest preservation as well as the 
lumberman of Ohio. Following the two ses- 
sions at the university, a banquet was held at 
the Southern Hotel when a number of resolutions 
were adopted. 

The resolutions approved the Snell bill, pend- 
ing in the national Congress, seeking to preserve 
the forests of the country. After a discussion 
of the subject all present agreed to support the 
bill to the full extent of their ability. The Ohio 
forestry bill, which is a complement of the 
Snell bill was also favored. It was agreed that 
the two bills should be adopted at the earliest 
possible time if the present forests of the state 
are to be preserved. 

F. W. Dean, of Wooster, Ohio, was one of the 
principal speakers, taking for his topic ‘‘ Forest 
Fires.”” He showed that fires are constantly 
burning in the present forests of the State which 
total about 750,000 acres. These forests are a 
nucleus for the reforestation proposition and if 
they are permitted to be destroyed much will be 
lost to the campaign to reforest the State. As 
a result an appropriation, as is provided in the 
Ohio forestry bill, was asked for fire protection. 

Edmund Secrest, of Wooster, State forester 
and secretary of the association, spoke at length 
on ‘‘Forest Planting in Ohio.’’ His talk was 
illustrated by slides and moving pictures and 
showed the progress that has been made in re- 
forestation in the Buckeye State. He showed 
that Ohio is primarily a hardwood State and 


that land on which hardwoods are found are 
generally more adapted for farming purposes 
than those growing soft woods. As a result 
hardwoods are disappearing rapidly and giving 
way to farm lands. It has been found in tle 
forestry work in the State that hardwoods are 
difficult to grow on land that has been under 
cultivation because of the deterioration of tie 
soil and thru other causes. That is the ditii- 
culty encountered in reforestation. Pine, it is 
found, will grow much more easily than hari- 
woods. Manufacturers of Ohio are generally 
hardwood users and consequently an effort 
should be made to raise hardwoods to supply tie 
timber for these manufacturers. 

Owing to the absence of Herbert Osborne, 
professor at the Ohio State University, his 
talk on ‘‘A Summer in the Adirondacks’’ was 
dispensed with. J. W. Calland, of Dayton, 
who was to have talked on ‘‘ Forestry Work of 
the Miami Conservation District,’’ was also 
unable to be present. Instead G. C. Cook, of 
St. Marys, told of the attitude of the lumber- 
men to the forestry work and said that lumber- 
men everywhere are now supporting the project 
for forest preservation and reforestation. 

J. J. Crumley, of Wooster, spoke on ‘‘ Wooi- 
land Grazing,’’ in which he deplored the prac- 
tice of ‘grazing woodlands as it effectually 
stops the growth of small trees and eventually 
kills the older trees. Norman W. Scherer, of 
the Ohio State University, spoke on ‘‘ Forest 
Recreation Centers.’’ 

President—H. C. Rogers, Mechanicsburg. 

Secretary-treasurer—Edmund Secrest, Wooster. 

Executive committee—W. J. Green, Sugar Grove; 
Z. ne Wooster, and Herbert Osbourne, Co- 





Business 


(Concluded from page 74) 
priced stock at the old prices as was possible. Can 
you beat it? 

I have taken a long time to discuss the upward 
process. It will not take long going down. The 
scramble to get from under was funny if it had 
not been so serious in its results, 


Millman Suffers Heavy Loss from ‘Cancelitis”’ 


Manufacturers began to clear up order files. 
They could do so because no new business was com- 
ing in. They knew they had to ship or orders 
would be canceled. Cars were still scarce and 
many orders were canceled before they could possi- 
bly be shipped. It was surprising how many buy- 
ers became in urgent need of immediate shipment 
of their orders and threatened to and did cancel 
when not shipped on very few days’ notice. Ship- 
ments on large contract orders were requested 
stopped—this refers particularly to industrial 
business. Not infrequently cancelations were re- 
ceived after shipments had been made on orders 
and buyers absolutely refused to accept on ar- 
rival. Cars were refused after arrival on the 
flimsiest kind of pretexts, with the frequently net 
results that to get rid of it at all the shipper had 
to make an allowance which about equaled the 
difference between the original selling price and 
the new market. I imagine you would be sur- 
prised to know the practical difficulties of collect- 
ing damages thru legal processes of such flagrant 
violations of contracts. A Portland, Ore., ship- 
per finds a car of lath on his hands at Norfolk, 
Va., refused because too wet or too dry—too thick 
or too thin—too narrow or too wide, and loses $500 
in disposing of it, but without criticism as to 
quality. When he gets ready to sue the “can- 
celing hound” for damages he does a little figur- 
ing. First, he must have official inspection, which 
at that distance would cost $150; next an attorney, 
which, if the case comes to trial, would want a 
$100 to $200 fee—then a foreign corporation 
against a local man has poor chances with a local 
jury. No, it is not worth it. Life is too short 
and the chances too slim. 


Golden Rule Would Benefit All in Long Run 

There is no need in my further burdening you 
by a multiplicity of instances, altho I do not be- 
lieve you know the half of the story of vicious 
cancelations on this falling market. 

I wonder if you are ready to agree with me that 
there has been serious fault on both sides. Do 
you agree the situation is serious enough to war- 


Honesty 


rant earnest and constructive effort to remedy 
it? Aren’t we all better off in the long run if a 
contract is a contract, both in letter and spirit? 

What can we do to improve the morale ant 
morality of our ‘business? 

Will our business dealings not be to make more 
satisfactory by some stronger applications of the 
Golden Rule? 


CONDITIONS IN EIGHTH RESERVE DISTRICT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—The report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis of conditions 
in the eighth Federal reserve district, declares 
that as compared with a month ago there is 
a distinctly better feeling in the lumber trade, 
despite the fact that prices in most commerci:! 
species have worked to a considerably lower 
point during the period. The report on lumber 
continues: 


Within the last few days considerable buying 
activity has developed in southern pine, the deman: 
being principally from the smaller centers in the 
central and middle western States. Resumption 
of building is impeded in the larger cities by the 
high price of labor and building materials other 
than lumber. The demand for structural lumber 
will be contingent upon a change in this situation. 
Aside from some demand for low grades from box 
makers, hardwoods are inactive, but somewhat 
greater feeling of confidence prevails in the trade. 
The upturn in British exchange is expected to ini- 
prove the long dormant export demand. Durins 
the two weeks’ holiday period, lumber productio 
in this district probably did not exceed 10 percent 
of normal. For the month under review the aver 
age will approximate 25 to 30 percent, output 
being greatly restricted in all sections. Wages 
have been sharply reduced, and adjustment is stil! 
in progress. 





PO OOOOworraorraorrn—n" 


‘(THE PROBLEM OF WOODLOT FORESTRY 
mainly the problem of marketing its products. 
This is the keynote of a new publication jus: 
issued by the New York State College of For 
estry at Syracuse, entitled ‘‘Forestry for the 
Private Owner,’’ being distributed free by the 
college to assist the State in developing its rc 
sources of idle land. The bulletin is the pre 
duction of Dean Franklin Moon and Prof. Ha:- 
old C. Belyea, acting head of the department 0' 
forest engineering. 
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Pp. S. Fletcher, secretary, of the D. S. Pate 
‘umber €o., has gone to California, where he ex- 
~cets to spend about a month. 


A. J. Gram, of the Gram Lumber Co., returned 
his week from a three weeks’ visit to his mill 
onnections on the west Coast. 


fom Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., Memphis, 
“enn., stopped off in Chicago this week on his way 
rom Buffalo, N. Y., where he has been to bury his 
other. 


Ralph Hutchins, of the Hutchins Lumber & 
orage Co., has gone to the South to look into 

suill conditions. He expects to be gone two or 
ree weeks, 


During January thirteen permits for the con- 
struction of apartment buildings were issued in 
Chicago, which is double the number for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 


F. Huntington Smith has resigned as secretary 

the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
and has become associated with the Arkla Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of hardwoods. 


J. J. Brennan, of the R. Connor Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., called on the local trade during the week. 
He said that the hemlock market is still weak, but 
expected that prices of southern pine and Douglas 
fir will soon advance, in which case, the hemlock 
market will be tremendously benefitted, 


O. O. Axley, sales manager for the Southern 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., passed thru Chicago 
Friday of last week on his way to Washington, D. 
«. He reported more inquiries for lumber and also 
somewhat better prices. Practically all the small 
mills in Arkansas, he said, are shut down. 


Barney Baker, of the Memphis Band Mill Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was here during the week, look- 
ing into the business situation, and then went to 
Wisconsin to visit various mill centers there. John 
Fountain, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis, was 
another southern hardwood man in the city. 


George A. Bergstrom, president Pacific Lumber 
Co., Everett, Wash., was a business visitor in Chi- 
cago during the week. Mr. Bergstrom has spent 
the last month in the Hast, looking into business 
conditions, and before returning to the West will 
zo South for a short time to look after various 
Ousiness interests. 


T. A. Serfas, head of the Serfas Lumber Co., of 
aston, Pa., is making a trip thru Virginia and 
West Virginia in the interest of his company, which 
besides manufacturing hemlock, hardwoods, spruce, 
outhern pine, cypress and white pine also manu- 
factures mine timber, poles, staves, cross ties and 
piling, handling bark and cordwood, too. 


S. R. Taxey, of the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., 
this week returned from the South, where he has 
spent a ceuple of weeks looking into mill condi- 
tions. These he found not very satisfactory, with 
lumber actually selling around $10 a thousand feet 
below production cost. There is a surplus of com- 
ruon stock, but certain items of uppers are very 
scarce, 


_ Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
‘ational Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left 
list Monday for the home of Mrs. Compton’s 
arents in Bowling Green, Ohio, where his baby, 
“illy, is sick with diphtheria. Mrs. Compton had 
left fer Bowling Green some days previously, in 
order .o spend a few days at her parents’ home 
before removing to Washington. 


; C. E. Paul, consulting engineer of the National 
lumber Manufacturers’ Association in charge of 
the wood utilization and waste prevention depart- 
iuent—which is the only department which will not 
he removed to Washington—announces that until 
i irther notice his office will remain at the former 
headquarters of the association, on the seventh 
‘oor of the McCormick Building. 


John D. Laskey, of the Empire Veneer Co., 
‘turned this week from a business trip to Evans- 
ile, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., with the report 
‘hat the veneer business in both those centers is 
} eedingly quiet because of the inactivity of the 

rniture trades. M. C. Dow, of the Goshen Ve- 
neer & Panel Co., Goshen, Ind., who was in the 
ity during the week, made the same. report. 


L. G. Castanedo has been appointed New Orleans 
‘epresentative for the Babcock Lumber Co., of 
“ittsburgh, with office located at 425 Maison 
lanche Annex, New Orleans. As a buyer Mr. 
‘astanedo has long been well known among south- 





ern pine mills. He was employed by the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, until recently, 
and was for a number of years with the C. L. Gray 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss. 


Owen M. Bruner, president of the Owen M. 
Bruner Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was in the city 
during the week, transacting some business. Mr. 
Bruner said that business around Philadelphia is 
pretty quiet, but believes that an improvement is 
near: He said he knew of one project for the con- 
struction of 250 houses which will go forward 
within a short time, and thinks that this will help 
get building started generally. 


George H. Holt, of the Oconto Co., returned this 
week from Washington, D. C., where he attended 
the conference on national housing conditions held 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He presented before this 
body a plan for a “national building holiday” and 
for the organization of a national building corpora- 
tion, which was well received and referred to the 
executive committee of the Associated Building 
Industries. 


The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., 
announces that Frank Sawtell, well and favorably 
known in the Wisconsin and Michigan territory, 
has formed a connection with that company be- 
ginning Feb. 1, and will represent it in that terri- 
tory. For the last few years he has been con- 
nected with the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. V. J. Euler, of Erie, Pa., has 
also joined the sales force of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co. He formerly was with the Lyman- 
Felheim Co., of Erie, and with the Union Whole- 
sale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio. 


ANNOUNCES REMOVAL OF OFFICES 

The Turtle Lake Lumber Co. announces the re- 
moval on Feb. 1 of its general and sales offices from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to its operations at Win- 
chester, Vilas County, Wis., a local point on the 
Mercer branch of the Chicago & North-Western 
Railroad. 


REPORTS ON HOUSING CONFERENCE 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held a 
general meeting after luncheon Friday, Feb. 4, to 
hear the report by A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley 
Lumber Co., on the national housing conference 
held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 27 and 28, under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which he attended in the capacity of 
the association’s councillor to the national chamber. 

Mr. Quixley first called attention to the condi- 
tions in the building industry in Chicago, saying 
that this city is short 90,000 dwellings. The 
shortage thruout the United States, he said, 
amounted to 1,500,000 homes. Normally, the an- 
nual construction in this country amounted to 
350,000 homes. In 1919 and 1920 the houses 
and flats built did not exceed 70,000 for each 
year, and construction during the war period was 
almost entirely at a standstill. 

After having thus shown how acute the nation- 
wide housing shortage is, he summarized the sug- 
gestions forthcoming from the Washington confer- 
ence as to ways and means of stimulating building 
nationally. He pointed out the fact that the 
building industry is suffering primarily from lack 
of funds, mortgage loans having been driven away 
from the investment field by existing tax laws. He 
besought the lumbermen to bring all possible pres- 
sure to bear on the Federal Government, to cause 
it to “right about face’ in its financial policy, and 
remedy, as far as is in its power, the harm it 
caused -the country when it discouraged banks 
from making loans on real estate and raised the 
discount rate to 7 percent. 

Mr. Quixley further told the lumbermen that 
they should encourage the establishment of build- 
ing and loan associations thruout the country, so 
as to make building funds easily accessible to the 
people, and that they should use all their influ- 
ence to have railroad rates lowered, so that mate- 
rials can be economically marketed. 

“No one thing will do more ror the continued 
contentment of our working people than will proper 
housing,” said Mr. Quixley, “and if we can keep 
our people properly housed, we will make good 
citizens out of them; if we can get them to be 
home owners, we will not only make good citizens 
out of them, but will also get them to view the 
tax problems the same way as we are forced to 
view them. I don’t believe in exempting anything 
or anybody from taxation; all should pay their 


AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment in the_service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. Modern Bunga- 
lows”’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited te any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send Lat ha oe and a ped be ge = 
ica. Rivne Prints al ome supplie BS 
AUREL INC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
K. D. and bright Shed Stock from 
D'Lo, Miss., air dried Dimension and 
Boards; manufacture Cypress 


Shingles at our Arkansas mill. 


ato Lumber Comaay 


JACKSON, MISS. 








\ 

’ 

I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade y 


SA 








~ 


Rough and Dressed “1 = 
‘XC Yellow Pine Lumber ) 


Telnet eet: 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 
Hillsdale, Timber Co. | 


Az Mississippi 


YELLOW e 
Pine’ Limbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


je e Ackerman, 
Tims B. Quinn, Mississippi 
KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM: 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
































An interesting exposition 
figures, 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4»,‘n‘stsst! 
By BR. S. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LIMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 
6. roe. 
po. 6 ars Lt LUMBER CO 
SHO: 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











: Why Worry 


about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like 7 
Sa 


N. [ Pi INCE Roofing 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed— Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"szDiseatct Bee: 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
kimpietoret | GUM 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C.,° Ahoski, N. C. Cap, 
140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











Handy Books for 


Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 

Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains ge ey information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 

and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail lumberman of "long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
— Py adel containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
pa 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blanks, 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to "the page. Prevents errors by a 
mr gee column space for each “yo byw print- 

heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


ogging. By Ralph C. Bryant. Covers all the 

details of barvesting saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
exclusively devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 
paid, $3.7! 


Lumber Manufacturing Accounts. A practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 

Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 

only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 











share, and when everybody does, 
will be taxed more fairly.’’ 

Mr. Quixley voiced opposition to the bills now 
before Congress providing for Government regula- 
tion of the coal and packing industries, or of any 
other industry, for, he said, the Government’s 
record shows that regulation means eventual oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Quixley said that the housing conference 
was a huge success, and that something of great 
benefit to the country must come out of that 
meeting of great minds, if only interest in the 
matter is not permitted to lag. “Interests all 
over the United States are at work to stimulate 
house building,” he said. “Even if they are not 
directly connected with the building industry, they 
are working hard, for they realize that stimula- 
tion in that industry will mean stimulation in 
their own lines, whatever they may be; and some- 
thing must come out of this enthusiasm and labor. 
We all should make a united effort to cause all 
materials entering into housing construction to be 
sold at prices consistent with the costs of produc- 
ing them. That is all that can be asked, and when 
that is the basis of trade, there will be trade.” 


then business 


EMPLOYEES SHARE PROFITS 

The management and employees of the Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Co. last Monday night held 
their tenth annual dinner at the Union League 
Club.- Announcement was made of the results of 
the election of the concern’s new officers, which 
was held last week. Malcolm G. Truman is the 
new president, succeeding Charles A. Marsh, whose 
death occurred during the last year. A. Fletcher 


MALCOLM G. TRUMAN, CHICAGO; 
President Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. 


Marsh is vice president; William M. Burns treas- 
urer, and Earl R. Ross secretary. 

A feature of the dinner was the distribution 
among all the employees of the fifth annual profit 
sharing dividend. The Marsh & Truman profit 
sharing plan was inaugurated in 1916 with the 
idea that the entire organization contributes to 
the success of a concern and therefore should 
prosper together with the concern. Rather than 
follow the practice of most concerns of paying a 
flat bonus, the company bases its payments on a 
logical scheme of actual profit sharing, to be dis- 
tributed after the year’s results are known. By 
this plan, also, all inducement to spend the profit 
sharing dividend on Christmas gifts and holiday 
cheer is absent, and the company feels that thru 
this fact the employees are given every opportunity 
to save, 


CHICAGOANS TO BOOST HOUSING 


Plans and methods of speeding up the home 
building program all over the country will have 
an important place in the deliberations of the an- 
nual convention of the National Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Savannah, Ga., on Feb. 14. 
A delegation of forty or more prominent builders 
of Chicago will attend the meeting. Andrew Lan- 
quist, president of the Associated Builders of Chi- 
cago, is president of the national organization. 

Another subject that will receive attention at 
the meeting will be the devising of plans to make 
more effective the work of the National Board of 
Awards, which is a joint body composed of repre- 
sentatives of both employers and labor unions in 
the building trades, created for the purpose of ad- 
justing jurisdictional disputes. While the board 


has made some progress along this line it is felt 
that it is not functioning as effectively as it might 
and that something should be done, as one builder 
expressed it, to give it ‘teeth.’ 


RETURNS FROM CENTRAL AMERICA 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., returned last Sunday from a month's 
pleasure trip to the West Indies and Central Amer 
ica. He was accompanied on this trip by Mrs. 
Barth, and reports it to have been under the most 
favorable conditions and highly enjoyable, and 
that he has come back “on the job” feeling twent) 
years younger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barth sailed from New Orlear 
La., on New Year’s Day, and visited Havana, Cubs 
Kingston, Jamaica; Costa Rica, and Panama ani 
Colon, in the Canal Zone, among other places. 

Mr. Barth was particularly struck with the co:- 
ditions in Jamaica, which he said were very bad 
due to the failure of last year’s crop of bananas. 
Living conditions were unbearable, and, as he put 
it, “half the population has already left the island, 
and the other half is trying to leave.” 


NEW HANDBOOKS BEING CIRCULATED 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association is 
now distributing among its members the new issue 
of its official handbook, containing a complete list 
of the association’s officers, committees and men- 
bership. A good many members have been added 
to the roll during the last year, and the association 
in this handbook makes the strongest showing in 
its history. The handbook also outlines the activi 
ties of the association, and contains the inspection 
service regulations and constitution and bylaws. 


GREETINGS FROM GERMANY 


A long and interesting letter received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently from Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, of Darmstadt, Germany, who has a wide 
personal acquaintance with lumbermen in the 
United States thru his connection with them as 
director of Biltmore Forest School, concludes as 
follows: ‘“‘Good-by. ‘Tell all readers of the world’s 
greatest lumber paper to look me up in Darmstadt 
when they come to visit my fatherland.” 


CONSUMERS REGISTER ISSUED 


Volume eleven of the Consumers Register issued 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
just come from the press and is being distributed 
from the offices of that association in the Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chicago. 

The publication of this register is one of the 
most valuable services rendered to its members by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. This 
register contains the lumber requirements per an- 
num of several hundred selected factory consumers 
of hardwoods in the United States and Canada, 
freshly collected, revised and tabulated, and repre- 
senting a total demand for over 1,000,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber. 


CELEBRATES EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—William Dings, repre- 
sentative of the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, 
Ga., recently celebrated his eightieth birthday, and 
is St. Louis’ oldest active lumberman. He is 2 
native of St. Louis, and was a captain in the Con- 
federate Army under General Sterling Price. He 
has been in the lumber business about thirty 
years, first being with the Clarkson-Christopher 
Lumber Co. and later with the R. M. Fry Lumber 
Co. A son, William Dings, is secretary of the 
Garetson-Greason Lumber Co. 


- 


CHANGES IN AUTO-CRANE PERSONNEL 


RAVENNA, OHIO, Jan. 31.—The John F. Byers 
Machine Co., manufacturer of the Auto-Crane, an- 
nounces several important changes in its list of 
representatives in various parts of the country, 
as follows: 

Musseens (Ltd.), of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipes 
and Vancouver, is the John F. Byers Machine Co.'s 
exclusive sales representative in Canada. Edward 
R. Bacon Co., of San Francisco, is exclusive dis 
tributer for northern California and the Northwest 
which includes Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 
Don A. Rathburn Co., of El Paso, Tex., represen's 
the Byers company exclusively in the Panhandle 
section, New Mexico, and northern Mexico. F. 4. 
Devlin, of Pittsburgh, who was formerly president 
of the Empire Engineering & Equipment Co., of 
that city, and who has represented the Byers com- 
pany for the last five years in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, has severed his connection with the Empire 
company and will represent the John F. Byers Ma- 
chine Co. exclusively in that section. 

The Auto-Crane manufactured by this company 
is equipped with clamshell, skip and similar attaci- 
ments and can be used in a wide variety of work. 
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HEADS AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 


Dr. E. A. White’s election to the presidency of 
the American Society of Agricultural Engineers is 
of unusual interest to the older members of the 
society, inasmuch as every charter member’ now 
iving has been so honored. Dr. White, as he is 
known, holds a doctor’s degree in agricultural 
engineering from Cornell University, which is the 
first and only degree of its kind, it is believed, 
ever granted in America. 

Dr. White’s research work at Cornell was de- 
voted largely to the mold- 
board plow, which re- 
sulted in the establish- 
ment of a working theory 
and mathematical way of 
expressing in three alge- 
braic terms the shape of 
any successful moldboard 





DR. BE. A. WHITE, 
Of Peoria, IIL, 


President American 
Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, 





plow. It may be said 
that Dr. White has prob- 
ably done more than any 
other man in America to 
bring plow design from 
an art to a science. He 
is the inventor of the 
multiple hitch, which is 
admittedly the most ef- 
ficient way of hitching 
teams of four or more horses for plowing. 

Mr. White was born and raised on a farm in 
northern Illinois; is a graduate of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, and after a 
post-graduate course at Cornell was in charge of 
the agricultural engineering work at the University 
of Illinois for eleven years. While in that ca- 
pacity he was engaged in arriving at the cost of 
tractor operation, percent of time lost in trouble, 
amount of use annually ete. Substantial progress 
was made under his administration at the uni- 
versity in other branches of agricultural engineer- 
ing such as farm structures and drainage. He 
carried on a series of tractor short courses to 
meet conditions arising out of the war, which 
courses received wide recognition. 

Mr. White left the university to become research 
engineer for the Peoria plant of the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co. He has been an extensive and au- 
thoritative writer on farm machinery and power- 
farming equipment and methods for a number of 
years.and is now technical editor of Farm Imple- 
ment News. ‘ 

Other officers elected are as follows: 

Vice president—W. G. Kaiser, of the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago. . 

Second vice president—E. R. Jones, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank P. Hanson, Station 
A, Ames, Iowa, formerly assistant-secretary. 

The executive council for 1921 consists of I. W. 
Dickerson, Charles City, Iowa, agricultural editor 
for a number of farm publications; F. N. G. Kra- 
nich, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Chicago; Ray- 
mond Olney, the Power Farming Press, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; F. A. Wirt, Emerson-Brantingham Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; J. B. Davidson, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. The retiring members of the 
council are succeeded by Messrs. Kranich and 
Davidson, who come into the council from the 
presidency and the secretary-treasurership re- 
spectively, 


NEW CHICAGO RETAILER 


Announcement has peen made by Walter H. 
Schenk that he has severed his business connections 
with the Argo-Summit Lumber Co., of Argo, and 
the Industrial Lumber Yard, of Chicago, with 
which concerns he has been associated for the last 
eight years. Coincidently comes an announcement 
of the formation of the Walter H. Schenk Co. 
"his company is the result of an amalgamation of 
‘he Leonhart & Lambert Co., of Argo, and the 
Walter H. Schenk Co., of Chicago. The new com- 
pany has at this time three yards with the main 
office at 6601 S. Central Avenue, Clearing, II1., 
Just outside of the Chicago city line. The Chicago 
yard is at 4706 W. 63rd Street, while the Argo yard 
is at 7712 W. 62nd Place. 

_The Walter H. Schenk Co. is capitalized at 
$125,000, but papers have been signed this week 
Which will increase the capitalization to $200,000. 
Che officers are: President, W. H. Schenk; treas- 
urer, W. J. O’Brien; secretary, J. BE. Wickman. 
Mr. Schenk is the active manager of the company 
and is devoting all his time to it. Mr. O’Brien 
is president of the Sterling-Midland Coal Co. The 
Walter H, Schenk Co. is amply financed, according 


to the announcement, and wholesale interests in 
both coal and lumber are represented among the 
stockholders. 

The company has a site of three acres in Clear- 
ing and while all the improvements have not been 
installed the place is beginning to look like a very 
uptodate and modern retail yard. The office build- 
ing, which is practically complete, is very attrac- 
tive and it is said by those who have seen it that 
it is just about the nicest retail office in the 
Chicago district. Features of the office are the 
use of casement sash, a fireplace in which a coal 
fire is kept burning all the time, built-in book 
eases, French doors ete., which illustrate to the 
prospective home builder how these things will 
look when completed. 

Plans are being made to enlarge and improve the 
Argo yard. Some concrete coal silos will also be 
installed at the Clearing yard, where there remains 
to be built a lumber shed. Another shed is to 
be devoted to housing some machinery and such 
items as flooring and beveled siding. Mr. Schenk 
has purchased a Parks woodworking machine and 
expects to find this machine very advantageous in 
rendering service to customers. 


ESTIMATORS HAVE UNIQUE FACILITIES 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 1—Kellan & Joslin, tim- 
ber estimators, of this city, announce that they 
are in position to take on work of any size any 
place in the country. The partnership of Kellan 
& Joslin was organized in June, 1920, by H. H. 
Kellan and BE. B. Joslin. 

Mr. Kellan has had about twenty years practical 
experience in the timber estimating and appraising 
business. He has worked in all parts of the coun- 
try, especially in northern Michigan and in the 
South. He also has done a considerable amount 











H. E. KELLAN E. B. JOSLIN 
Partners in Kellan & Joslin, Timber Estimators, 
Detroit, Mich. 


of work in Canada, and is a man of wide expe- 
rience, having made estimates for some of the 
largest lumber and trust companies in the country. 
Mr. Kellan has in his charge all of the outside 
work in connection with the timber estimating 
and appraising business. 

Mr. Joslin is handling the office and financial 
end of the business and has many years of expe- 
rience in that line. 

Mr. Kellan personally superintends every job 
and as all the field men are A-1 estimators the firm 
is in position to furnish first class work. On all 
timber estimates Kellan & Joslin furnish a complete 


detailed topographical map and make a special - 


effort to see that all’ the points covered in the 
reports are complete in every detail. 


eee 


MAY LIFT BAN ON FRAME HOUSES 


~Action that may result in stimulation of home 
building over a large area of Chicago was taken 
last week when the Chicago city council passed an 
order directing “that the commissioner of buildings 
be and is hereby instructed to suspend the opera- 
tion of the fire limits from Cicero Avenue west to 
the city limits for the period of one year.” This 
order, however, does not become effective until 
ratified by the mayor and some doubt was expressed 
at the City Hall as to whether he would con- 
firm it. 

lf the order as passed by the council is made 
effective it will mean the opening to frame con- 
struction of an enormous section of the city occu- 
pied largely by employees of industrial plants lo- 
eated there, for whom greatly increased housing 
facilities are urgently needed, and therefore should 
pave the way for a large amount of building this 
spring. 


. 


SEEK CHANGE IN CAR STAKE RULE 

The Western Trunk Line committee held a hear- 
ing last Tuesday afternoon at its offices in the 
Transportation Building, Chicago, on the question 
of making a change in the rule governing the 500 
pound allowance for car stakes, which has been in 
effect since 1908. The railroads want the rule 
changed so as to provide that allowance will be 
made only for actual weight of stakes used, with 
a maximum of 500 pounds per car, and further to 
provide that no allowance whatever shall be made 
unless actual weight of the stakes used in each case 
is stated on the bill of lading. 

At the hearing Franklin H. Smith appeared for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Fred 
Larkins appeared for the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, L. L. Barth for the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, F. M. Ducker 
for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, N. E. Boucher for the Northern 
White Cedar Association, and J. A. Ronan for the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

Fred Larkins, assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, commented as 
follows on the effects that a change in the rule 
would have: 

The effect that this change of the rule would 
have, if allowed, would be twofold. First, it is 
utterly impracticable for a majority of shippers to 
weigh the stakes used, due to lack of facilities for 
so doing. Those who have the facilities would 
find it very troublesome and expensive. The effect, 
therefore, would be the elimination of this allow- 
ance, in many cases. Second, in case the actual 
weight of stakes should be less than 500 pounds, 
credit would have to be given only for actual 
weight; on the other hand, if the actual weight 
should exceed 500 pounds, as it would in almost 
every case, no more than a maximum of 500 pounds 
would be allowed. This change if permitted to 
go into effect would add an additional burden on 
the lumber industry, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. Under present con- 
ditions lumbermen should not be called upon to 
assume any additional burdens. 

After hearing the lumbermen’s side of the mat- 
ter the committee decided to give them an oppor- 
tunity to gather additional data for its considera- 
tion and after receipt of such data will hold an- 
other hearing, at which time the question is likely 
to be decided. The American Wholesale Lumber 
Association has undertaken to give the lumber man- 
ufacturers its assistance in this matter by as- 
sembling thru its membership all possible data, it 
being greatly interested in defeating the new rule. 

The reason assigned by the railroads for the 
change was that numerous claims for the 500 pound 
stake allowance were made where the original 
billing failed to show that such allowance was 
due, and the claim agents have no means of defi- 
nitely determining whether or not stakes had been 
used. It was pointed out by the lumbermen pres- 
ent that a notation on the bill of lading to the 
effect that stakes had been used should be sufii- 
cient. Also, that the very fact, which is easily 
determinable, that a flat car was used is enough 
evidence that stakes were necessarily used under 
master car builders’ rules. 


RESIGNS TO ORGANIZE CONCERN 

CotumsBus, On10, Feb. 1—J. M. Andrew has, 
effective today, resigned his connection with the 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., this city, of 
which company he has 
been vice president and 
manager of the lumber 
department, and is a di- 
rector. He expects to 
enter the wholesale lum- 
ber business under the 
firm name of the Andrew 





J. M. ANDREW, 
Who Is Organizing the 
Andrew Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 








Lumber Co., with offices 
in the James Building, 
this city. These offices 
are expected to be opened 
March 1. 

Mr. Andrew organized 
the lumber department of 
the Central West Coal & 
Lumber Co. two years 
ago. He will not with- 
draw his interest in this company. 

Prior to becoming connected with the Central 
West company, Mr. Andrew ‘was manager of the 
wholesale department of the Union Wholesale 
Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. He has been in 
the lumber business for the last fifteen years, and 
at one time was salesman for the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and for H. C. 
Creight & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


- 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








Dullness continues to prevail, 
ern pine and fir prices, and have revised their prices. 


manufacturing points: 
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Selects 


130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 


100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 
120.00@130.00 
125.00@135.00 


HEMLOCK, Pe a. ——, 


$31.00@35.00 
30.00@34.00 
30.00@34.00 
30.50@34.50 
31.00@35.00 


14’ 
$32. dase. 00 
31.00@35.00 
31.00@35.00 
31.50@35.50 
32.00@36.00 


No.1 


90.00@100.00 
95.00@105.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 90.00 


85.00@ 90.00 


100.00@110.00 


16’ 
$33.50@37.50 
32.50@36.50 
32.50@36.50 
33.00@37.00 
33.50 @37.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1 


No. 1 ney Boarps, S1S— 


$31. 50@35. 50 
33.00@37.00 
33.00@37.00 
33.50@37.50 
34.00@38.00 


-14" 
$32. 50@36. 50 
34.00@38.00 


35.00@39.00 


6 , 

38.50 
039.50 
039.50 
00@40.00 
@40.50 





ae es gmoney $1 less “me No. 1. 


0. 2, 


$2 less than No. 


The following are prices f. 0. 


No. 2 


75.00 
80.00 


80.00 
85.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 48.00 
50.00@ 55.00 


43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@ 50.00 
53.00@ 55.00 
58.00@ 60.00 


8-20" 
3361 o@ 40 00 


35.00@39.00 
35.50@39.50 


18-20’ 
$37.00@41.00 
38.00@42.00 
38.00@42.00 
38.00@ 42.00 
38.50@42.50 


Add for shiplap and Section 50 cents a thousand. 
2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19@23. 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $20@24. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


Some hemlock manufacturers feel that it is necessary to get a little closer to sout!- 
There has also been a softening in hardwoods. 


b. cars at 


23.00@25. 
25.00@27. 
25.00@27.: 
25.00@27. 


0 
) 
0 
0 


21.00@23.10 
23.00@25.0 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 


22-24’ 
$38.00@42.0) 
37.00@41.00 
37.00@ 41.00 
37.50@41.50 
38.00@42.00 


22-24° 
$33.50@37.50 
34.50@38.50 
34.50@38.50 
35.00@39.00 
35.50@39.50 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Some items of the higher grades have increased in price during the last week, due to an increased demand and diminishing stocks. 


ing list represents present values f. o. b. shipping point: 


FAS 
Basswoo 


5/4 120.00@125.00 
‘6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 
10/4 155.00@160.00 


BrecH— 


4/4 90.00@ 95.00 
5/4 95.00@100.00 
6/4 100.00@105.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00 


BircH— 


4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 
10/4 160.00@165.00 
12/4 170.00@175.00 
16/4 190.00@195.00 


Selects 


100.00 
100. 00@ 105.00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00@135.00 


70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


90.00@ 95.00 

95.00@100.00 
100.00 @105.00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
160.00@165.00 


No. 1 com, 


80 00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
110.00@115.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


70 00@ 75.00 


110 00@115. 00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 


No. 2 com. 
oOD—- 
4/4$115. pa try 00 $ Hy pom 4 95.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ o 00 
00@10 75.00@ 80.00 


No. $ com. 


45.00 $30.00@32.00 
50. = 32.00@34.00 
—— 


23.00@25.00 
24.00@26.00 
24.00@26.00 





24.00@26.00 


23.00@25.00 
24.00@26.00 
24.00@26.00 
24, —" 00 


) 95.00 


FAS 
Sorr ELM— 
8/4 140.00@145.00 
10/4 160.00@165.00 


12/4 170.00@175.00 
16/4 190.00@195.00 


Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 115.00@120.00 


8/ 

10/4 155. 00@160.00 
12/4 165.00@170.00 
14/4 175.00@180.00 
16/4 185.00@190.00 


115.00 
135.00 
145.00@150.00 
165.00@170.00 140.00@145.00 


Selects 


120.00 
140.00 


90.00@ 95.00 


145. . 
:00@155.0 


Enp Drizp WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 ny 00 Ley 00 


8/4 175. 00@180. 00 
Sorr MAPLE— 


No. 1 com. 


90.00@ 95.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


g Eas 70.00 
0@ 90.00 
110.00 


115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 


160.000168,00 135.00@140.00 


Ley 00@135. - 


155.00@160.00 


No. 2 com. 
60.00@ 62.00 


90.00@ 95.00 


40.00@ 42.00 
45.00@ 47.00 
50.00@ 52.00 
60.00@ 62.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


The follow- 


No. 3 com. 


24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
30.00 





Sorr Et.mM— 
4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 


4/4 110.00@115.00 85.00 
5/4 115.00@120.00 + 00 
6/4 120.00@125.00 5.00 

8/4 130.00@135.00 108. 00 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 1.—The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine: 
Common Boarpds, RoucH— FENcING, RouGH— 
8’ 10° 12’ 6”. No 
69 $72 ii i 
71 a 


90.00 
95.00 
100.00 
110.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00 

75.00 
85.00 


40.00@ 42.00 


23.00@25.00 
45. me 47.00 


24.00@26.90 
24.00@26 0 
24.00@26.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


70 00@ 7 
75.00@ $0. “00 
80.00@ 85.00 


42. - 26.00@28.00 
28.00@30.00 


50.00@ 52.00 
28.00@30.00 


60.00@ 62.00 





90.00 





14416" 18° 20° seése 


78 $72@78 $72Q73 $15Q@76 $80@81 
76 T71@78 T@76 80981 86 

8788 82@83 81988 a2 93 | 4” No. 
63 61@62 , 


ei az 6 65 70 
65 62@68 | s5@es J0QTL Srrrrrerrrrrrrrry 
i ar i: 69@70 74@75 79@80 
3 47 47@48 49@50 49@50 
43 i3o49 48Q49 50Q81 some! 
12”..... 42 5051 80@51 60@51 b8@Ei bsQs 


Yor all white pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 

No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $42@43; 10”, $48@44; 12”, $44@45. 
, 

For S1 or 28S, add $1; for S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. No. 1, re (gts sre 


No. 1 Piece Storr, 818S1E— 
6’ - 10° 12’ 14° 16’ 18420 12”. +4 b= eee 
2x 4 ....$35@37 1 42 $40@42 $40@42 $42@44 le | 10” 5@66 67 64@65 
2x 6 .... 35@37 40 39@41 39@41 39@41 4 “4 on" 77 6 11@72 
= ae 40@42 40@42 42.50@44.50 12” 50 49 49@50 
1 44@4 42@44 ry g . . 4 tS ene 
46@48 44@46 45@47 10 3s 6S Hy 4 
2x14 .... 40@42 44@46 48@50 46@48 47@49  48.00@50.00 For all ° nee aot Nos. 1, 2 and 8, add $1 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than Ne 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, r all white pine, Nos. 1, ° * 
add $2. . y ss ” . Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 


71 


0, 12615’ 16° 
a 63 $67@68 $70 
2 50@51 54 66@57  59@60 
3 39 42 
1 61 


No. 1, 8”.....$65 
10”..... 68 44 45@46 

66 70@71 

50 54@55 59@60 

85@36 39 42 45 @46 


For: All —_— ine, ~~. 1, 2 and 3, add $1 
§1 or 28, S, aad $1; for S1S1B, $1160; for S48, $4. 
st ooriee’ Se 2h inch ooline, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
rop siding or r partition, ad ba’ 
ih tubing, D and beveled, add $4. 


SHIPLAP AND D&M— 


45@46 


14&16’ 
$74@75 








eupruary 5, 1921 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections named: 





Alecandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
La. Al Mise. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Jam, Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan, Jan, Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
22 29 22 29 22 29 22 29 22 29 22 


Ficcesne Boards, SiS or S2S 

1x3” EG A “suke eenee 81.25 90.00 secee) See Other lenge 28.00 26.00 . 37.50 

Babetter. . 74.00 o2.00 76.55 eeehs. aaens . 75.72 1x12”, 14 a SAS mate . Saleks 

. 72. eeeee Cees.  Seoee 78.50 73.00 Kenatin nena PE sail pp OI 33.51 32.27 
cece ecece cvcce 59.50 ° : 44.00 No. 2 - da to 20’): 
coke, Velen weaqed quests . 34.00 
SG assia J) ee inka «wens ia . 

47.50 53.25 46.00 i \ 40.29 2 7 4 15.65 
35.17 34.00 35.00 
15.00 16.00 19.00 


12 
No. a cal widths ana 
eee e length: oceee eeeee  ceeee 
ie? axe cspok  oedag —Rseeee acta SE sweeties Shiplap 
ne seven “a nce hoa nena a re No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ ceeee  ceee 
i bance oecce k y 3 5. ‘ Other lgts.. : 
weaea~ eee & sees tere ic : pol ye th are 

$2.67 29.70 32:00 33.75 Sai cea 1x8* 75 15.84 15.26 19.13 

18.54 . a ‘ -72 . x10” 15. 14.67 16.00 18.00 
No. Dice 66400, Sean 25.00 ’ 2 canee euses x8” 9.36 12.78 11.00 14.00 
No. JoMiced cess exe 17.00 x “ . eseste ages A 10.20 11.00 11.00 
No, REce eases ceecc 10.55 10.00 \ ‘ dena ehents _ Grooved Roofing 

pl, TRlOP 14 010" cei 
Celling Other igts.. 
45.00 


27.50 ;.... ’ : ie? eae ‘Dimension, SiS1E 
cecee esos 9x4" 

35.00 35.00 bias ae : - 
9. x . 3 08 21. 1 SS i li Se 
15.00 17.53 2 . i > 29° : 28.50 28.00 


Partition 
45.50 53.00 
32.00 ..... 


“Bevel Siding 
++. 80.00 sue neaee eee 
«Ee wees eouss 
Drop Siding 
ix4 or 6” B&better. 32.71 teh Jeske 
No. 1 ... 27.94 ‘ 81.19 33.50 
No. 2 ... 15.48 A 22.00 20.00 
Finish 
B&better rough: 
CS 0 IP cccctce ae i esse 41.08 
49.00 
54.00 
1% and 2x4 to i2” ae 


6/4 & 8/4x8”. e 
R& Pop Surfaced: 
0 1: . 


42.00 


x12 ; : iaiting 
ay ae ’ rik, Merce ox4 CO FBP inc cece cecse 12.50 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10° “ee . @1.00 tteee  eeeee Longleaf Timbers 


6/4 & 8/4x12”. 


c Surfaced: No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
1x 


and under: 
3” 


Shortleaf Timbers 


——, a. 
” pyrkit Lath 
. Fencing, 4 and 6’.. kqaee evade 
NO. TRG es ek. een Cavtek! hae EE ee aoe 29. 27. 8 and 10’ 
oie lgts. : 25.62 pete. aaa 5 Y 28. x, 12’ and longer weeee “ee Sccce ‘ eepes 
ee Lg eit ayaa aitas area. ical eteaes pokes. « 28.3: \ Car Material 
8. 27, 3 i a 4, 75 7. : All 1x4 and 6”): 
No, 2 (all — Babetter 16° wd 
eee 11, 18.27 13.00 A } } 32 . No. 1; 10 and 30. 
Ho, a 01 13.72 19.00 20.00 \ a‘ ¥ Ms 5’ and multiples. 
o. Git "engths}: No. 2, Random ie l aares sande ieee 
8.21 ised iiée desis ‘ 2. 9.74 -8F Car Decking 
. , Nae ¥ 5 . > No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 
he. tal Boards, SiS 20’ weene waate Pa waewn 
o. GO OO Re ee weed. a oon * \ i amine. . axel ar s 
1x8", ni and 16’. ‘Suis = een nuance q " § : 
er lengt : ecee cove ecece 
autee . ae engths 27 27. i 30.20 34.50 4 . ‘ . 37’ 





. enone eeeee tees eee sees . . ates eee eeeee 
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Alecandria, 
Jan. Jan, 
29 22 


Birmingham, 
Jan, Jan 


29 


Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
Jan. Jan, Jan, Jan, 
22 29 22 29 22 


Car Framing 


ws e er. 20’ & 


Stringers 


29.00 





Alevandria, 
Jan, Jan, 
29 22 


Birmingham, 
Jan, 
29 


Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
Jan. Jan. Jan, Jan, Jan, 
| rr 29 29 22 


Ties 


6x8”, 8’, Pad Pe poset chen e e 
No. 1 


No. 1, Sqa.E&S 


No. 1, 3x6”, 


" aeadeay Sensi 


34.83 


22.00 





Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 31.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 2: 


Week ended— 
Jan. 29 Jan, 22 


Flooring 


$45.00 


_ B&better 
1x4 34.85 


No. 1 com..... 
1x4 No. 2 com 
1x3 B&better 
1x3 No. 1 
1x3 No. 2 
1x6 No. 2 
1x6 No. 3 


$42.23 
34.57 
19.33 


21.00 
14.00 


Week ended— 

Jan. 29 Jan, 22 
So ee 26.47 
2 com... 14.69 12.19 


Partition 
1x4 B&better 
1x4 
1x4 No. 2 com 
Siding 
126 Novelty— 
B&better 


wex8% N 
¥sx3% No. 


by 00 
3.00 
9. 00 


Week ended— 
Jan. 29 Jan. 22 
%w6 Square Edye— 
Bé&better 


Roofers 


1x6 No. 2 com 
1x6 No. 3 & cull.... 


Boards 
Bé&be 
ito. Babetter D4S 54.00 


Week ended— 
Jan.29 Jan. 2 
No. 2 comman— 
20.2 o ) 
18.: 


20.0% ) 


2 S48 
1x6 to 12 S48. 19.75 


Other grades— 
1x5 to 12 No. 3 com. 
Mill run, kiln dried 
Mill run, air dried, 1 bk. edg. 


Shingles 


42.50 
20.00 
30.38 
16.88 


1x4 No. 1 
1x4 No. 2 
x38 B&better 
%x3% No. 1 com. 
tsx3%4 No. 2 com. 








No. 1 pine 
4x18 No. 2 pine.... 
Lath 


4’ No.1 Std. K. D.. 3.75 








OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 1.—The following are the average prices, carload lots, obtained for oak 


flooring during the week ended Jan. 22: 


Clear quartered white 
Clear quartered red 
Clear plain white 
Clear plain red 

Select plain white 
Select plain red 

No. 1 

No. 2 common 


3x11” 3x2” 
$150.00 $150.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


1.—The follo wing prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 


No. 
37. 00 
45.00 
48.00 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 
Norfolk: 


EDGE RovecH— 
4/4 


8/8 64. 00g 68. (00 
Rowen 4/4 


Sich aia ate si.9, dw evern. wed avayernrply gaa $58.00 @62.00 
60.00 @64.00 
66.00 @70.00 


pe FE coo 
Bor 
$28. 50@29. +4 $23. ODL. 00 
29.50 @30.5 
29.50@30.5 
49,00@53.00 


39.50 @43.50 
42.50 @46.50 
47.50@51.50 


29.00@30.00 
31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 





Bark STRIPS, a. ee: er 6 $37.50 @40.50 
ox 19.50@ 20.50 





ROOFERS, 6” 


Sizes, 2” 


- 31.00@32.00 


28.50 @29.50 
29.00@30.00 
62.00 @64.00 


30.00 @31.00 68.00 @70.00 





Finished Widths— 
FLOORING, }#$x2% and 38” rift 
2% and 3” 
CEILING, 36” 
70 


. 2 & better 
$90. 09@95.00 
56.00 @60.00 
37.50@39.50 
40.00 @42.00 
57.00 @61.00 


$43.00 @48.00 
30. oa. 00 


35.00 
44.00@49.00 


18.00 @20.00 
19.00@21.00 


EREES 
27.00 @30.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 1.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Flooring 

High 

Price 

$49.00 

G 28.00 

; z 4 — 8. | ere 23.00 

0. 20.00 

1x6 No. 29.00 


Low 
Price 
$47.50 

23.50 


ix8 & 10” 53.00 


5¢x4” No. 2&better 
1x4” No. 2&better 

Drop Siding 
Ree rere 28.00 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
ix 8 and 10” 
ig:i3” 


1x6 No. 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
2x4”, 12 & 14’ 


Plank and Small Timbers 


12 to 16’ 
12 to 16’ S4S 


Timbers, 32’ and Under 
RE BOSS Wikia 4..0 bpcctsis Weise > + baleen? 


ax 4", 
3x12”, 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Feb. 1.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 1 clear 
No. ; 
No 
1x3 and We No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” to. by pee ane better 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better 
Celling 


56x4” = 2 clear and better 
3 clear 


1x4” og 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
Drop Siding and Rustic 


1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear* 


Miscellaneous Items 


Logs 
Fir, $25 ; $20; $15. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Ar- 
kansas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Jan. 22 and Jan. 28, inclusive: 


Flooring 
—, grain— 


Fl at grain— 
B&better 
N 


oe ange Partition " 


Ceiling 
$42.00 $38. 
29.00 28.50 
18.50* 


Cei lin ng 
“$41. 50 
35.50 

oe 15.00 


Finish—Dressed 
Bé&better 
$47.25 


Ceiling Partiti: mM 
00 $46.00 
30.00 

22.00* 


— 
No. 1 


1%4,1% & 2x 4 to 8’ 
144,-11%4 & 2x10 to 12”.......; 65.25 


Fencing and or 


Casing and Base 
”" B&better 


Dimension, 

10,184 

20° 
2x <” 
2x 6” 
ox 3° 
2x10” 
2x12” 19.00 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 


%x1%h—4’ 


Molding ’ 
RG AMR MUR SIOE so. so. 8 00 86's vis. on 0es.0 8% 32% 
1%” and larger 


* No sales reported; price brought forward. 
** None sold 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]} 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—The following 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


Lath 
Factory stock, to 
ii to 1%” 


21% 
Common rough dimension 
Box lumber, green 

air dried 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., 


Jan. 


26.—The following 


prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
eedar products for the week ending Jan. 26: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 
O€Btr. C&Btr. 


No.2 No.3 
O€Btr. C&Btr. 
14x3....$56.50 $45.50 
14x4.... 53.50 45.50 
14x6.... 45.50 45.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 


{Se $27.00 $25.00 
ix4...... 27.00 25.00 
29.00 27.00 


144x38....$43.50 $33.00 
14x4.... 39.00 33.00 
14x6.... 42.50 35.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


14.1% & 2x 8 to 12”... 


14%,1% & 2x14” 


2 Cw eeuwtaele $50.00 $40.00 


52.00 42.00 


Finish, No. 3 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


Se eee ee eee eee ee 


Ceiling, 
5 PE $23.00 $18.00 
5x 25.00 19.50 

23.50 19.50 
26.00 23.00 


cccecsce + $8800 $38.00 
40.00 


C&EB AND C&EV, and Partition 


3%x6.. 
5¢x6 
ON ee 


.. . $26.00 
58 


27.00 
29.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


; $27.00 $24.50 
1x4..... 29.00 26.00 


1x6....0- $31.00 
> ee 38.00 


Fir Battens 


* per thousand 


2%” 0. G 
" 
é 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 

com, com. 

Beene $17.00 $14.00 
C3 17.00 14.00 
12.00 

12.50 

138.50 

13.50 

14.00 


No.1 

com, 
1s 8: 188 

+X eee S.0 

14x12... 19.00 
1%x 6... 17.50 
1%sx 8... 18.50 
1%x10... 18.50 
11%4x12... 19.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 


2x8 & 2x4$14.50 $11.50 
2x6 & 2x8 14.00 11.00 
2x10 15.50 12.00 
2x1% 15.50 13.50 


2x14 
2x16 
>) | ee 
, > | 


$17.00 $14.00 
18.00 15.00 
20.00 17.00 
22.00 19.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4, S1S1E 


$13.50 $10.50 
14.50 11.50 
15.50 12.50 


18’ .50 $13.50 
5 14.50 
19.50 16.50 


Common Plank and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 


3x 3S, Sz @& Se 8, 428... <. 


ox 6, 4x 4, 4x 6 
5x10, 3x12, 4x12 


hetenee ees $20.00 eG +4 


19.50 16.5 
21.00 18.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 


No.1 _ Sel. 

com. com, 
56x 6....$24.00 $27.00 
10x10.... 25.00 28.00 
14x14.... 25.50 28.50 
16x16.... 26.00 29.00 


No.1 Sel. 


com. com, 
18x18... .$28.00 $31.00 
20x20.... 29.50 32.50 
22x22.... 31.50 34.50 


24x24.... 34.00 37.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12 


>t to 40.$27.00 $30.00 
#2 to 50. 33.00 36.00 
2 to 60. 39.00 42.00 
2 to 70. 48.00 51.00 


72 to 80$28.00 $31.00 
82 to 90 63.00 66.00 
92 to 100 75.00 78.00 


Railroad Material 


UxS ties, rough.. $20.00 
‘<8 ties, rough.. 21.00 


7x9 ties, rough.. $23.00 


Western Hemlock Boards, $1S, or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 

com, com, 
x 2 & 3.$18.00 $15.00 
x 4 16.00 13.00 
13.50 
14.50 
15.00 


. 5 
ix 8 & 10 17.00 
i: ee 18.00 


No.1 No.2 

com, com. 

14 x2 & 3$20.00 $17.00 
14% &1% 

18.00 15.00 

19.50 16.50 

10. 19.50 16.50 


- 20.00 17.50 


x4 
14% 
x 


Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 


$17.50 $12.50 
18.00 13.00 
19.00 14.00 


1x10 
EREZ «coos 


$20.00 $15.00 
21.00 16.00 


Red Cedar Flume Stock 


No.1 Sel. 
com. com. 
1x6 ae $23.00 $18.00 
1x8 24.00 19.00 


No.1 Sel. 
com. com. 
1x10 $25.00 $20.00 
1x12:.... 26.00 21.00 


Fir: Logs 
‘rand spruce, No. 1, $20; No. 2, $16; No. 8, $12. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 1.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on Feb. 1: 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS 170 
130 130 135 

No. 1 com. 100@110 110 115 

No. 2 com. 65 75 80 85 

Sd. wormy. 50@ 60 55 70 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS 125@130 
No. 1 com. 90@100 
No. 2 com. 55 60 . 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED O0AK— 


FAS 
Selects ... 


130 
95 
No. 1 com. 80@ 90 80 
No. 2 com. D 55 55 
No. 3 com. 40 
65 
af 


$180 $190 


135 
105 
90 
60 
45 
70 

5 
60 


Sd. wormy. 


PoPLAR— 
FAS 140@150 155@160 
Saps & sel. 90@ 95 105@110 
No.1 com. T0@ 75 8 9 85@ 9 
No.2 com. 45@ 50 
Panel and 
wide No. 
1 18-23” 200@210 
Boxboards. 145@150 
BAasswoop— 
FAS 13 
No. 1 com. 7 75 7 
No. 2 com. 
CHESTNUT— 
FAS 
No. 1 com. 


No. 3 com. 
Sd. wormy. 


=. 


BircH— 


No. 1 com. 
.No. 2 com. 


Hickory— 


No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 


MAPLE— 


No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 


WALNUT— 


250 @255 
No. 1 com. iseete 
No. 2 com. 65 70 


GumM— 
Qtrd. red 
_; | ee 
Qtrd. No. 1 
er 
Plain red 
Plain red 
No.1com. 
Sap _ box- 
boards, 
13 to17” 
Sap FAS.. 
Sap No. 1 
aa 38 
Sap No. 2 
COM. os 29 
Corronwoop— 
FAS, 6” & 
wider .. B 67 
No. 1 com. 50 
No. 2 com. ¢ 41 
Boxboards, 
13 to 17” 
9 to 12” 


WESTERN PINES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 
16’ 


1x 8”, 10 to 20’ 
1x10”, 10 to 20’ 
, 10 and 20’ 

12 and 18’ 

16’ 








~~ 


It Invites Critical 
Inspection 


Because of the unusual care in dry- 
ing and selecting material used 
in manufacturing, your most par- 
— customer will be pleased 
wi ye 


Acorn Brand 


. . >> 
‘*America’s Best Oak Flooring 
As it comes from: the machines “Acorn 
Brand” is tested every-day with steel tem- 
plets of micrometer exactness and an in- 
spector relentlessly tests the stock. “Acorn 
Brand” is the best flooring money can buy. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
and mis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











| OR OS F-3 F-S -' 


Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 





Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 











Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods] 











‘a LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE \ 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent& Favre — pimension 
Meade, | umber Co, "ORS 











xX Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 Lec. Bis. / 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Selects 
Bédbetter “O” “p” 


ix 4,6 & 8", 10° & longer.$87.00 eee $71.00 
1x10” 00 : 


86.00 75.00 
92.00 80.00 
97.00 85.00 

5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 
& longer ............ 95.00 90.00 78.00 
8/4 and oS 97.00 92.00 80.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 1.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress on Feb. 1: : 
5/4 & 6/4 

120 


No. 2 com... 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and t — 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


Pe Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of — and the univ 
cost per square in its component members 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., © CHICAGO, ILL. 














Tote-Road 
and Trail 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 
: Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 




















For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. singe, Seemtany of Board of 
rade 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 29, INCLUSIVE 
i 


umber 
January, 1921......... 101,957,000 
January, 1920......... 205,145,000 28; 180, 000 


Decrease ......... 103,188,000 23,029,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JAN. 29, INCLUSIVE 


Lumber Shingles 
January, 1921......... 47,200,000 7,566,000 
January, 1920......... 71,233,000 


14,115,000 
Decrease ......... 24,033,000 


6,549,000 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—No reportable change has 
occurred in the northern pine market, and none 
can really be expected before there has been 
some improvement in the _ stock situation. 
Stocks of northern pine are so low that the 
volume of business has practically no bearing 
on the strength of the market, or on prices, 
which remain very firm. Logging conditions in 
the North are reported to be extremely unsatis- 
factory on account of the mildness of the winter, 
and prospects are for a limited production dur- 
ing the year, which would mean nothing less 
than a continued stock scarcity. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31.—Retail yard buy- 
ing has not yet developed in any great volume. 
Liquidation is progressing in the country dis- 
tricts, however, with an increased movement of 
grain, and the indications are for a revival of 
trade in the spring. Mills are not carrying 
nearly as much lumber into the new season as 
usual. The stock sheets of northern pine mills, 
showing 77,000,000 feet less on hand Jan. 1 than 
a@ year ago, are good evidence of the situation. 
The only item in surplus stock is dimension. 
Salesmen are out calling on the trade but no 
sacrifice prices are being made to move stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The gather- 
ing of retailers at Utica, N. Y., last week did 
not tend to create any increase in buying, a 
falling off in the volume of business reported 
for the previous week being noticed. Prices 
remain firm on all items, due more to the short 
supply rather than to demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2—The market in north- 
ern pine shows but little life, altho the inquiry 
is reported be a little better than several weeks 
ago. Stocks at the mills are small and this 
has a stiffening effect upon the market, par- 
ticularly for the better grades. But depression 
prevails in the market for common low grades, 
because of the very small amount of buying. 
In the box trade business it is said to have 
seldom been as slow as at present. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—The building strike 
has had a serious backward effect on this branch 
of the market. Demand for dimension is worse 
and prices are weak. There is dimension now 
being offered at $50 base. The random market 
is in a peculiar and unsettled condition. Prices 
range this week: 2 x 3 to 2 x 7, $35 to $88; 
2x 8, $40 to $42; 2 x 10, $45 to $47; 2x 12, $46 
to $48. The wider stock is a little higher and 
slightly firmer; there is little demand for it. 
There is no improvement in demand for boards 
here. Covering boards are offered at $40 and 
matched at $50 and even slightly less. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31.—Some posts are 
moving as a result of orders taken a few days 
ago during the retailers’ convention, and the 
prospects are held good for spring trade to open 
soon. Pole business continues to develop right 
thru the winter, and there are prospects of a 
good call for telephone and power transmission 
poles right along. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—While the softwood distribu- 
ters in this territory claim to be transacting a 
larger volume of business and that prices of 
their products are daily gaining strength, the 
hardwood lumbermen report continued quietness 
in their line, with plenty of inquiries but few 
orders to follow them up. Most of the important 
hardwood consuming industries in this territory 
are still either closed down or operating short 
time, and uncertain what the future will bring. 
The furniture expositions, both in Chicago and 
Grand Rapids, are reported to have been fail- 
ures from the standpoint of sales. The at- 


tendance was good, but most of the dealer; 
would not buy, saying that they were ‘just 
looking around and taking notes.” The furni- 
ture men say that houses must be built befor: 
they can sell furniture as, people don’t buy the 
furniture first and build the house afterward. 
Prices on hardwoods in the meanwhile are prac- 
tically unchanged from the recent low levels 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31.—Wholesalers re- 
port the market still weak and inactive, and 
they are making little effort to sell until there 
is a genuine call for stock from consumers. 
Supplies are not so large as to be embarrassing. 
The industries taking largest amounts of stock 
from the hardwood trade here are not carrying 
much lumber and will be in the market just 
as soon as their orders require resumption of 
manufacture on a normal scale. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—There still is a dearth 
of business. Manufacturers are sending out 
scouts to hunt orders. They have been only 
slightly successful so far, and it is understood 
that some low prices are being made. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—The hardwood 
market continues to be a _ disappointment. 
Hardwood using industries are not doing much 
at present and the railroads have ceased buy- 
ing almost altogether, because of the precarious 
financial conditions in which many of.the line: 
find themselves. Furniture factories in this sec- 
tion are running light and buying very little, 
but body makers put out a larger inquiry. There 
is plenty of inquiry, but most of it apparently 
is purely speculative. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 31.—It appears that 
there has been some gain in the bookings from 
domestic buyers during the last few days, and 
a livelier inquiry. The market symptoms are 
considered encouraging. Prices continue low 
and rather weak in spots, but the tone of market 
comment is more cheerful. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 1.—Inquiries are coming 
in much larger numbers. Orders from furnituré 
and automobile manufacturers are for smal! 
amounts and immediate use. Millmen feel that 
lowest prices have been reached and that when 
buyers find this out they will come into the 
market. Export business is improving steadily. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The feature of the 
hardwood trade is the larger number of in- 
quiries received both from retailers and fac- 
tories. Dealers are doing considerable shop- 
ping around and as a result some additional! 
orders are being booked. But a large numbe: 
of the inquiries do not develop into orders and 
most dealers are still playing a waiting game. 
Retail stocks are light and in most instances 
badly broken. Factories are also making in- 
quiries and some concerns are resuming opera- 
tions since the holiday lay-off. Furniture con 
cerns are still out of the market to a large ex- 
tent. Box factories are buying low grade stock: 
fairly well. Implement and vehicle concerns 
are placing small orders. Manufacturers and 
shippers believe that dealers will be compelled 
to enter the market in February if they are to 
be prepared to take care of the spring building 
demand. Dry stocks are being reduced gradu-~ 
ally and some mills are preparing te resume 
operations. Shipments are coming out promptly 
and collections have improved slightly. Prices 
are fairly steady at former levels, altho ther 
are some low quotations heard. Oak prices a’ 
the Ohio River are: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS common common commo! 

Quartered oak.$190 $110 
PIB 6cc0iviccs BOO 95 70 $38 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.~-There has been lit- 
tle change in the hardwood situation. Sma! 
buying is fairly broad, but this represents most! 
immediate needs. Buyers are cautious tho they 
are apt to take advantage of any offerings 
which appeal to them as bargains. The tendency 
of the market is to hold its own at present levels. 
Stocks are not large and any considerable de- 
mand would tend to firm up prices immediately. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Trade is dull. Neither 
retailers or manufacturing consumers are buy- 
ing much. The state of the trade is shown by 
the wide ranges in quotations and the weakened 
tendency of prices. The building strike has of 
course made things worse. Prices current are: 
FAS, inch, quartered oak, $175 to $180; plain 
white oak, $120 to $130; poplar, $140 to $150: 
ash, white, $120 to $130; basswood, $120 to $130; 
beech, $95 to $105; red birch, $150 to $160; birch, 
sap, $130 to $140; maple, $115 to $130. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The trade in hard- 
woods is still very quiet and a good deal of 
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lumber is being offered. Some increase in the 
inquiry is noted, but the prices quoted show 
an unusually wide range. In a few cases fac- 
tories are starting up and inquiring for lumber, 
but their purchases are quite small. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31.—Reports continue to 
come in of very low prices being accepted by 
sellers who happen to be in need of money. 
Some of the most experienced and successful 
dealers show their faith in an early recovery by 
taking up stocks. The low level of assortments 
creates a condition when any buying spurt oc- 
eurs can hardly fail to send the quotations 
higher. Exports are still very quiet. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—While there has not as yet 
been any change for the better the hemlock 
market prospects are improving as a result of 
the stiffening of the prices on southern pine 
and the eertainty that Douglas fir also will 
shortly begin to rise in value. What has re- 
stricted the sale of hemlock in this territory 
during the last several months has been the low 
price of competing woods, more than lack of 
demand, but the manufacturers are hopeful for 
their share of business as these prices advance 
to a level nearer that prevailing for hemlock. 
Stocks in the meanwhile are low, on account 
of absence of incentive to production of late, 
and even if hemlock became more salable during 
the year it is not thought possible to avoid a 
scarcity. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—The lack of building, 
accentuated by the strike, and the continued 
slump in roofers, are operating to make hem- 
lock boards very dull in demand. Some people 
refuse to cut $40 for eastern clipped, 10 to 16 
feet, but many others offer them for $39. They 
are rather firm at this price. The random may 
be had at $37 and even less. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 1.—While buy- 
ing has been increasing for the last two weeks, 
dealers state that prices are irregular. Holders 
of large supplies, especially manufacturers, are 
offering stock at lower prices than previously 
prevailed, principally to dispose of the accumu- 
lations. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Orders for hemlock 
are few and strong competition prevails from 
other woods, which lessens the demand. It is 
said that the proportion of hemlock selling for 
new construction and repair work is not as 
large as usual, because of the desire of pur- 
chasers to buy as cheaply as possible. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The market for 
hemlock is dull and featureless. Dealers ex- 
pect a better market to develop next month, but 
so far the movement has not quickened locally. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 29.—With practically all 
of the fir mills idle since early December, there 
has been a noticeable decline in the aecumula- 
tion of stocks, which are now estimated at less 


than 20 percent above normal. In some in- 
Stances stocks are badly broken. While the 
market is nonexistent, there is a slight under- 


tone of encouragement, due to easier conditions 
elsewhere. 

Portland, Ore., Jan. 29.—Wholesalers and 
moaiufacturers report a better tone in the 
Doulas fir market, altho the volume of business 
is still light and prices far from satisfactory. 
Considerable business has been turned down. 
Thi. is particularly true in regard to dimension 
lumber, which is down to a lower level than for 
Several years, one sale having been reported 


at 10.50. The demand for spruce uppers is 
fair'y good and prices are firmer. Box spruce 
is |. -lding generally at $18 altho some had been 
as ‘ow as $16. 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—The Douglas fir market in 
this territory remains weak, altho distributers 
aro much cheered by the recent advances in 
Soulhern pine, which will have an_ ultimate 
Strengthening effect on fir prices. In fact, some 
predict that fir will be $4 to $5 higher by March 
1, when business should be quite active. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Only a small volume 
of business is being placed here with the fir 
Prices remain weak and usually are 


made to meet conditions, tho the general level 
An ut what has been obtained for some time. 
ee 


is some transit car business. 


Bosion, Mass., Feb. 2.—The market is very 
dull here. Current prices are: Flooring, verti- 


cal grain, 1 x 4, No. 1, $73 to $75; No. 2, $70 to 
$72; partition, No. 2 clear, % x 3%, $50 to $53. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—An effort is being 
made to introduce Oregon spruce, which in 
some instances looks like Idaho white pine. 
The trade here knows this wood, but has not 
used it extensively. The decline in prices has 
made it appear that buyers might take hold, but 
scarcely anything will stimulate buying. As 
with fir, the advance in freight rates discourages 
those who might otherwise buy. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—Trade in western pines in 
this territory remains very quiet, but distribu- 
ters view the recent advances in southern pine 
with a good deal of gratification, as they expect 
them soon to be reflected in the western pines 
market. In the meanwhile there is not much 
business originating in this territory and prices 
on most grades are soft. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Western pine 
finish is wanted, but it appears to be very 
scarce with most mills and is offered only in 
small lots in mixed cars. Selects also are hard 
to find. Otherwise demand is not very keen and 
prices are none too firm, except for California 
stock, whch is being firmly held. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Reports from the 
Coast state that the California pine mills are 
trying to stabilize prices and that some declines 
may be witnessed soon. Hardly any mills are 
now running and shipments are said to be ex- 
tremely light. Prices in the East have been 
very low and with any increase in buying may 
show some stiffening up, tho the- outlook does 
not look bright at present. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Bevel siding has 
been cut $10 and colonial $15. This brings the 
price more in line with cedar and on the new 
prices some business has been taken. Other- 
wise, the demand for redwood has been small 
and the inquiry light. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31.—Quiet of a pro- 
nounced character continues to prevail, and the 
buyers are holding off. Some favorable signs 
have begun to manifest themselves. Certain of 
the builders show a disposition to enter the 
market again. Some further recessions have 
taken place. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—North Carolina pine 
prices show little or no sign of stiffening here, 
altho the mills are making an effort to advance 
quotations. Six-ineh roofers are selling here at 
$29 and some sales have lately been made at 
lower figures. New business has not been de- 
veloping as fast as expected. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Roofers are about the 
only thing moving at all in this market and they 
are even slow. Some people are now offering 
six inch for as little as $28 while others offer 
them up as high as $31.50. North Carolina pine 
is dull and rough edge is selling at $60 and be- 


low. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 2.—The southern pine market 
has strengthened quite considerably during the 
last two weeks, at least so far as prices are 
concerned. As to the amount of business tran- 
sacted there are conflicting reports. About ten 
days ago there was a noteworthy spurt in buying 
on the part of retailers, and some good business 
in dimension, board and flooring was placed. 
When prices reacted, however, advancing $2 
to $3, it appears that the retailers lost some of 
their enthusiasm, and while several of the 
local distributers claim that the increase in 
business is still keeping up, the market un- 
doubtedly is not as active as could be hoped. 
There is, however, every indication that a 
permanent improvement will set in very shortly, 
and that prices will advance still further just as 
soon as it occurs. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Continued and in- 
creasing demand for southern pine is strengthen- 
ing the market here on common items, and it 
is reported that stocks are being broken. Di- 
mension is scarce in several items and prices 
are moving up a little. It is increasingly diffi- 
cult to get mixed car orders on dimension. De- 
mand for boards also is good and prices are 
firmer on the popular widths. The market for 


timbers is not so good, the demand from the 

















Sell 
Durable 


Cromar 









NY 
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It’s easy for retailers to sell Cromar 


because this patented product is 
the only 


Finished 


Flooring 


on the market. Think of its advantages. 

One day for installation; more beautiful 
finish; too durably varnished for children to 
spoil. Back painted to prevent warping. 








Any man can nailitdown. Less laying cost. 
romar is 


Finally, much cheaper, because 
machine made throughout. 


Write for our dealer helps 
and samples. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 


Penn. 
FACTORY 


GUM "ax: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux PF. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


a ety Sy hy ae NEW ORLEANS 


Timberland Service 


Original Graphic Methods to Show Your Stand! Timber. 
Your Opportunity—Our Expense. A 2c Stamp Brings Us toYou. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 
832 Munsey Building, Forest Engineer, 
Washington, D.C. Old Town, Maine 
Largest Crusing House in America. 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sri 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
The Cost of Growing Timber 42, !ntetestine exposition 
of facts and figures, 

By B. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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all orders for 


prices. You can’t lose with 


Order Today and Profit 


By Our Price Guarantee 


Now’s the time to lay in a supply of flooring for your Spring trade, for 
we're guaranteeing our present prices against decline up to April Ist on 
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Why delay longer when we give you this protection? Better get in on 
the present market for a sudden demand is certain to mean higher 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 
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Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Kiln Dried Items Mixed with Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. ry Us 


OCONTO 


WISCONSIN 














Attention: Contractors & Road Builders 


400 Sets Special Harness 


Best stock and workmanship that money can buy; cost Government 
$157.00 per set. Specifications: Traces 2% inch x 5 feet, 3 row stitch 
No. 10 oiled Concord hames (bolt) ; lines 14% x 20 sewed buckle and 
bilits; breeching (Michigan style), extra heavy folds, 11%4 hip straps; 
1% back straps, cruppers to snap on, 11% side strap; breast straps 2- 
inch with roller snap; Martingale 114 inch double and stitched. 


PRICE $85.00 per set. We will furnish with the harness, as an extra inducement, 
one pair of heavy logging collars, any size, at $12.00 per pair. 


BARRETT & ZIMMERMAN, ™oy2z Heres Market 


Brand New U.S. Governmen 


LOGGING HARNESS 











railroads having ceased. Demand for flooring 
and siding is not heavy enough to keep prices 
firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—There has been a 
slight increase in orders. An unusually large 
number of inquiries were received. Most of 
these inquiries are for badly mixed cars, indi- 
cating a spirit of caution among the dealers, 
and there is only a small call for straight cars. 
There has been a slight advance during the week 
on such items as 6-inch No. 2 S2S&CM flooring, 
8-inch No. 2 shiplap and No. 1 dimension. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 31.—Bookings showed a 
healthy increase for the week and inquiry is 
reported brisk. Production gained slightly but 
ran considerably below the bookings and was 
passed by shipments, which registered a good 
gain. It is believed these developments will 
have a wholesome effect-upon prices. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—There is no improve- 
ment. Business is dull. The present strike of 


the building trades has made things worse. 
Concessions are being quite generally offered. 
Flooring business is slack. Partition is very 
quiet and is showing quite a range. The market 
shows weakening prices; very little demand or 
inquiry, with orders of the small type, forced 
by necessity. Prices are: Flooring, A rift, $78.50 
to $92; B rift, $69.75 to $80; C rift, $55.75 to 
$73.50; B&better flat, $50 to $54; partition 
B&better, % x 3%, $50 to $57. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31.—Buyers continue to 
stay out of the market. At least some of them 
show a disposition to increase their holdings. 
The stocks held here are very light, and the 
mills are not inclined to enlarge their outputs, 
many of the plants still being closed down. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The southern pine 
mills are holding prices a little firmer, but the 
offerings from one source or another are large 
and the buying in this territory is quite small. 
A slightly increased inquiry encourages the 
wholesalers to look for early improvement in 


————= 


buying. Flooring prices are not showing much 
change, 3-inch B&better being quoted at $56, 
with 4-inch at $46, while 3-inch edge grain is 
$91. Retailers are showing very little interest. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The southern pine 
market remains very quiet as far as actual 
orders are concerned. There has been further 
weakening of prices in the last week or two, 
but dealers believe that the low level has been 
reached and do not expect to see any further 
reductions. Reports from the mills indicate a 
stronger feeling at the.sources of production, 
but few mills have as yet undertaken any in- 
crease in production. Retail stocks generally 
are low, so that if there comes any strong con- 
sumption demand, it will immediately be felt 
in the trade. Dealers here, however, do not look 
forward to any large buying movement much 
before March. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 31.—While actual busi- 
ness is still small, the number of inquiries are 
gradually increasing and this gives an improved 
tone to the trade. The low prices which were 
prevalent several weeks ago are gradually dis- 
appearing and more stable prices have devoloped. 
Indications for spring building are fairly good, 
altho most builders believe the season will be 
late in opening. Transit cars are not as numer- 
ous as formerly and this is taken as a good 
trend. Retailers’ stocks are low and in most 
instances badly broken. Some improvement in 
collections is reported. With the conventions 
over a better run of business from dealers is 
expected and preparations have been made to 
take care of this increased volume. Long leaf 
timbers is the strongest feature. Flooring, 
boards and finish are rather weak. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 31.—Slightly improved 
bookings are reported for the week and a 
markedly improved inquiry. Quotations on some 
items of common have been reduced slightly, 
with the idea of bettering the line-up of the 
cypress list. Prices all along the line are re- 
ported firm and production has been increased 
somewhat. Car supply is easy and shipments 
are prompt. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—For the first time in 
several months there is a change in the price 
of Gulf coast stock cypress. The following re- 
ductions have been announced: Shop, $10; box, 
$15; pecky, $10; select common, $5; D flooring, 
$4.50; A, B and C and btr. short flooring, $5; 
D bevel siding, % x 4 inches, $0.50, % x 5 and 
6 inches, $2.50; common timbers, $7; car siding 
and roofing, $15; molding, ten points; No. 1 com- 
mon, $5; No. 2 common, $10; No. 3 common, $14; 
peck posts, $11; trunking and capping, $15; 
byrkit lath, $10. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Orders for cypress 
are largely confined to country buyers who want 
mixed cars. There is considerable inquiry but 
apparently a large part of it is for feeling out 
purposes or speculative. There is some indus- 
trial inquiry, but not much buying from that 
source as yet. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 1.—Cypress is moving in 
very small quantities, altho there has been in 
improvement in inquiries and orders from re- 
tailers and the shop trade. Indications «re 
strong that there will be no further decline in 
prices, however, and that the demand will stead- 
ily increase. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Cypress is dull and 
prices have lowered a bit with the big fellows, 
apparently because of the competition of some 
of the smaller mills. There is little demand or 
inquiry at this writing from either retailers or 
manufacturing consumers. The building strike 
is of course a heavy factor making for siow 
trade. Prices current here are: fas, 4/4, $125 to 
$130; 8/4, $137.50 to $142; selects, 4/4, $105 to 
$110; 8/4, $117 to $121; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $75 to 
$80; 8/4, $88 to $94. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31.—Cypress is holding 
its own despite the continued quiet in tie 
market. Factories that require cypress in their 
work are not pushing operations. The pro- 
ducers manifest decided firmness as far 45 
prices go. Manufacturing operations are cur- 
tailed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Prices are holding 
steady in cypress as a rule, as the mills generai- 
ly have no heavy stocks. The trade is alm st 
at a standstill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 31.—There is a 
somewhat better feeling in the cypress situa- 
tion. There is some demand, and with the ap- 
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proach of spring dealers expect this to develop 
into a strong, steady buying movement. Prices 
. little changed from last week. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 31.—The cypress market 
hows considerable firmness, but the volume of 
business is not large. Dealers are loath to buy 
in any large quantities, altho their stocks are 
quite low. The firmness comes from reduced 
dry stocks in producing areas. Prices are 
unchanged. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 29.—Stars remain un- 
changed, but during the week there was a slight 
softening on clears, due to the fact that a 
considerable number of mills had resumed, 
Demand is slightly on the increase. Logs are 
plentiful at $18 or less, there having been a 
purchase this week of a small raft at $11, which 
was an exceptional- buy. Prices of shingle logs 
in British Columbia are $15, and on Grays 
Harbor and the Columbia River, $15 to $18; 
but the majority of mills now starting are work- 
ing up logs on hand. Average going wholesale 
prices in Seattle are: 

Standard awe Rite- 


Squares grade 
$1.95@2.00 $2.20@2.25 $2.10@2.15 
2.30@2.35 2.60@2.65 2.55@2.60 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31.—With the market 
showing strength and low quotations disappear- 
ing, some of the large buyers appear to have 
reached the conclusion that it is unwise to hold 
off any longer in buying for spring needs. Busi- 
ness is really showing some activity, tho no 
great volume has been attained. Quotations of 
most wholesalers are up 10 to 20 cents above 
the low point reached at the holiday time. 


Extra stars... 
Extra clears... 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Demand for shingles 
continues good enough to keep prices at about 
the same level they were two weeks ago. 
Transits are not numerous. Small cars are in 
demand and a good many buyers are willing 
to take mixed cars. Demand for lath continues 
poor. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—The shingle market 
is still very quiet. The present price, Pacific 
coast base, is $2.75 for clears and $2.35 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 31.—Further slight im- 
provement of call for cypress shingles and lath 
is reported. Quotations on some items have 
undergone a slight reduction as a result of a 
“lining up” process, but are said to be firmly 
-held. Demand for pine lath is reported light, 
with prices rather weak. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Lath are very quiet 
and sell a trifle lower than a week ago: 1% inch, 
$7 to $7.15; 156 inch, $8 to $8.15. Concessions 
are frequently offered. Furring is in little de- 
mand and weak, selling now, the 2-inch, for 
$42 and even a trifle less. The shingle market 
remains about the same. Demand is very slow. 
Some of the better grades of shingles were re- 
duced last week, tho the minimum prices have 
not changed. Prices for white cedars: Extras, 
$6.50 to $8; clears, $6 to $7. These prices are 
per square. There is little demand for either 
whites or réds. Reds range, good grades, around 
$5.50 to $6. There is a firm tone but little de- 
mand for spruce clapboards, 4-foot being quoted: 
Extras, $120; clears, $115. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31.—The local market for 
Shingles and lath shows no improvement. Quo- 
tations are about at the previous levels, with 
H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts and saps 
practically unchanged. Lath holders are seem- 
ingly not ready to make important concessions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Demand has 
not asserted the strength that prevailed a week 
ago. The starting up of some of the Coast mills 
and the slump in business last week are ad- 

vanced as reasons for softer prices, clears and 
rs being quoted respectively at $4.81 and $4.18, 
cal basis, 


Buffalo, 


shi 


' N. Y., Feb. 2.—The offerings of 
sles continue to be comparatively large, so 
that prices are unsettled and generally weak. 


bag — are quoted here at $4.81, with stars 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 31.—Little life is shown 


in the shingle market. Buying is restricted to 
immediate needs and dealers are not inclined 
to buy for the future. Prices are low and 
Somewhat irregular. Receipts are small, the 
larger part of the shingle supply coming from 
the. Coast. Clears, red cedar, sell around $4.75 
and stars about 45 to 50 cents less. Other 
heehee are not moving in large quantities. 
The lath trade is quiet and prices continue low. 




















INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Salsig Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Gold Channel Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Commonwealth Mill & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; to 
manufacture and deal in lumber. 

INDIANA. Clay City, Lewis, Hymera and 
Patricksburg—Pierson-Allen Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,000; succeeds C. D. 
Pierson Lumber bon 

Mishawaka—Low: er Co., 
capital from $35, 000 to seo, 000. 

IOWA. Clinton—Central Lumber & Coal Co. 
increasing capital to $600,000. 

MAINE. Fairfield—Hartland Crating Co., in- 
corporated. 

Skowhegan—Skowhegan Buick Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; lumber and auto acces- 
sories. 


TO ae pig 2 on Havre de Grace—Fahey Lum- 
& Produce Co., incorporated; capital, 

$50, 000. Will erect mili and logging outfit; J. TF. 
Reed, manager. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Natick—American Wood 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—Lamb-Fish Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated under Maine laws; 
capital, $1,000,000 

Meridian—C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
capital from $275,000 to $400,000. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—Dickey Lake Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Radner—Radner Lumber Co., 
capital, $20,000. 

NEBRASKA. Randolph—Farmers’ 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 


NEW JERSEY. East Orange—Trans-Atlantic 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. — 

Lakewood—Central Pile Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Moorestown—Stewart i Maines & Son, in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000 


NEW -MEXICO. na Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 


NEW YORK. Addison—Tuscarora Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, ,000. 

Albany—Pacific Coast Lumber Products, in- 
corporated; 1,000 shares of no par value upon 
which ne begins business with initial pay- 
ment of $5,0 (Erroneously reported as capi- 
talized at $5, 000.) : 

Brooklyn Belleville Sash & Door Co., in- 
gy re capital, $4,500. 

Queens — Lippincott-Bradley, incorporated; 
capital, $12,500; manufactures flooring. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—North State 
Creosoting Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Bedford—Miller Saw Mill & Lumber 
Co., mesetaeranes, capital, $50,000. 

Beloit—Beloit Woodworking Co., 
capital, $15,000. 

Cincinnati—St. Bernard Veneer & Lumber Co., 
incorporated. (Incorrectly reported St. Bernard 
Veneer & Library Co.) 

Columbus—Imperial Lumber Co.; 
capital from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Massillon—Brown Lumber Co., 
tal from $60,000 to $150,000. 

Piqua—Wright & Kuntz Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Toledo—Gotschall Manufacturing Co., 
ing capital from $250,000 to $300,000. 


OREGON. Lebanon—Green rc Lumber 

o., incorporated; capital, $20,000 

Newberg—Oregon Handle Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—W. L. Bris- 
sey Lumber Co., increasing capital from $50,000 
to $100,000. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont Export & Im- 
port Co., increasing capital 2° Bo. ea 

Houston—Carter Lumber & g Co., in- 
creasing capital from $250,000 Pog 1 000, 000. 


VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Dolan Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $30,000. 
Roanoke—-Roanoke Lumber Co., incorporated. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Point Pleasant—Point 
350 000. Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


WISCONSIN. Francis Creek—Francis Creek 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 
Frederic—North Star Barrel Co., Minnesota 
corporation, filed articles of a foreign corpora- 
tion using $35,000 of its capital in Wisconsin. 
A. Perkins, Frederic, representative. 
Menasha—Menasha Lumber & Fuel Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000; takes over Jaeger- 
Dawen Lumber Co. 
Milwaukee—Kneeland-McClurg Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $1,200,000 to $2, 000, 000. 
Milwaukee—Leigh Banana Case Co., Delaware 
corporation, filed articles of a foreign corpora- 
tion _ investing $3,000 in Wisconsin. John 
O'Keefe, 295 Broadway, ae yg ee mg 
Milwaukee—Oma Land & mber 
creasing capital from $25,000 to "S78, 000. 
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increasing 
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Milwaukee—Prestove Products 
ital, $15,000. 
Ibur Lumber Co., 
— from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Milwaukee—Carl Miller Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from he» ag . b one 000. 
Watertown—Ira L. Co., 
capital from $30,000 to $200. 000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Prince 
Rupert Pulp & Paper Co., incorporated; capital, 
$4,000,000. 

_ ONTARIO. Chapleau—McNaught Lumber Co., 
incorporated; .capital, $400,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Conway—J. G. Opits, of Haskell, 
sold mill and lumber interests to S. E. B. 
Fitzhugh. Reported that he will put in stave 
and heading factory at Conway. 

Jacksonport—Arkansas Cooperage Co., plant 
and offices taken over by Jackson Cooperage Co. 

Mountain View—Savage Mabry & Son pur- 
chase part of Beeson-Moore Stave Co.’s proper- 
ty and will continue in stave business. Beeson- 
Moore Co. moving office to Little Rock. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs—Newton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. purchases Train Lum- 
ber Co. and its holdings in the Western Mill- 
work Co., formerly owned jointly by the two 
concerns. 

Millikin—Mawson-Defenbaugh Lumber Co., 
operating yards at Severance, La Salle and 
Keenesburg, purchased yard of C. E. March 
in Milliken. 

CONNECTICUT. Manchester—Ely 
moving headquarters to Hartford. 


FLORIDA. Haines City—Robert Reidel Co. 
succeeded by Haines City Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Gibson City—Jesse Schertz has 
sold his interest in P. Schertz & Co. 

Laura—Davis Lumber Co. succeeded by Laura 
Farmers Coéperative Elevator Co. 

Mineral—C. M. Ely & Co. succeeded E. J. 
Ely & Co. in general merchandise and lumber 
business. 


INDIANA. Bringhurst—Voight Lumber Co. 
sold retail business to Bringhurst Lumber Co.; 
will continue wholesale and commission busi- 
ness. 

Ps City, Hymera, Lewis and Patricksburg— 

. D. Pierson Lumber sy succeeded by Pierson- 
ye Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

Indianapolis—Pivot City Sales Co. 
name to Pivot City Lumber Co. 

Knightstown—Frank I. Mauck, of Greensburg, 
has purchased the Henry County Lumber Co.’s 
yard and business. 

West Leone By ge & Schenck Lumber Co. 
succeeds Graham & Schenck Co. 


IOWA. Amber—Anamosa Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Amber Codperative Co. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—W. B. Paterson 
sells interest in Lanier & Paterson Lumber Co. 


MAINE. Fairfield—Hume & Newhall moving 
headquarters to Waterville. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Southwick-Pom Co. 
succeeded by Southwick-Pom-McFate Co. 

Grand Rapids—Turtle Lake Lumber Co. re- 
moving general and sales offices to Winchester, 
Wis. Will retain legal office in Grand Rapids 
with Secretary George B. Dennis in charge. 

Milford—Milford Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
sold to Taggerts & McKinney. 

NEBRASKA. Bee, Cordova, Octavia and 
Thayer—Octavia Lumber & Grain Co. succeeded 
by Joyce Lumber Co., headquarters, Clinton, 
Iowa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—John Muir 
succeeded by John Muir Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—E. A. Comstock suc- 
ceeded by Comstock Lumber Co., incorporated, 
with capital of $200,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Schmitt Lumber & Supply 
Co., succeeded by Schmitt Lumber Co. 

RHODE ISLAND. Tiverton—P. D. Humphrey 
succeeded by P. D. Humphrey Co., incorporated, 
capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—E. G. Bower Lumber 
Co. moved to Dallas. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—J. H. Cavanaugh 
& Sons have sold their shingle mill here to the 
Gold Medal Shingle Co. 

Sunnyside—Oscar Forland has sold his interest 
in the Soper Shingle Co. to Charles Soper. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Mannington—J. W. Mc- 
Connell and A. P. Moorehead, of Wheeling, have 
purchased the sawmill and lumber yard of 
Samuel Taggart. The new company will also 
handle building materials and supplies. 

South - Charleston—Charleston Materials Co. 
succeeded by Hamilton Lumber Co. 

South Charleston—Superior Construction Co., 
changing name to Superior Building & Supply 
Co. and will engage in general lumber and build- 
ing supply business in addition to building; will 
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Goldsboro N. C. Pine 





A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE 




















Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


= 
2 2 o Ine Few woods equal N. C. Pine 


for all ‘round building needs 
always a and when you order from us 


Good Buy you get big values. 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. © 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











erect offices and warehouses. George D, 
Hawkins, secretary and treasurer, is also man- 
ager of the company. 

WISCONSIN. Sturgeon Bay—H. H. White 
Toy Co. reorganized with $25,000 capital and 
will locate plant at Valmy. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Fooks Lumber “o, 
planning extensive improvements on local plant; 
planing mill will be added; shingle mill of 30,900 
daily capacity being installed. 

INDIANA. Jennings—Jennings Lumber “o. 
will erect building, two stories; 78 by 148 feet; 
cost, $15,000. 

IOWA. Hartley—Floete Lumber Co. will nike 
improvements; will erect new building. 

MICHIGAN. Clarenceville—Grand River Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Redford, a suburb of Detrvit, 
has purchased a six-acre tract here and will 
erect a lumber yard and building material plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Avera—Williams & Hunt have 
installed a lath mill in their plant and will manu- 
facture lath. 

NEW MEXICO. Gallup—Bubany Coal o. 
will erect a $20,000 building. 

OHIO. Cleveland—G. Teachout Co. will erect 
garage and warehouse at cost of $75,000, for 
lumber and building material business. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—R. E. L. Buiec & 
Co., recently began; wholesale lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. Fullerton—C. E. Hinkle, re- 
cently began; retail. 

San Francisco—Hull & Morton, recently began; 
wholesale. 

Santa Ana—California Crate Co., recently be- 


gan. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Nolan Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale lumber. 

INDIANA. — Bringhurst—Bringhurst Lumber 
Co., recently began, retail lumber. 

South Bend—Ray B. Maxson, recently began 
wholesale and commission hardwood lumbe: 

KENTUCKY. White Plains—Bass Lumber 
Co., recently began business here. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Parlor City Lumber 
Co., planning to open branch in El Dorado, the 
new oil field. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Plainville — Plainville 


Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lucedale—J. L. Duke, in black- 
smith business, building store and will open 
general merchandise, hardware, implement and 


lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Union Box & Crate 
Co., recently began; R. L. Watson, proprictor. 

NEW YORK. New York—Charles A. lost, 
505 5th Avenue, recently began, wholesale. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bentley—Bentley Auto & 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Vermilion—Fred Helstrom, 
recently began, retail lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Wolf River Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale hardwood. 

TEXAS. McAllen—Butler & Brown will open 
a yard. 

Houston—George W. Cleveland, Jr., recently 
began; wholesale and retail lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—L. R. Fifer Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

Seattle—McPhee & McGinnity Co., recently 
opened office; headquarters, Denver. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—O. C. (‘uss 
Lumber Co., will open office; headquar'crs, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

WISCONSIN. Diamond Bluff—Prescott |..im- 
ber Co., recently began; headquarters, Pr« tt. 

Osceola—W. W. Montgomery, will open ) :rd. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Milton—McGowin Mill Co.; (oss 
by fire. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Robe: son 
Strader & Co., loss by fire. 

Town Creek—Town Creek Lumber Co., los® by 
fire; $125,000. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Otto Lumber Co.. '|0SS 
by fire. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


Los ANGELES, CaLif., Jan. 29.—The Ore ‘00- 
Paper Mills Co. has purchased 2,814 acres of | ind 
from the Pittock-Leadbetter interests at §.0- 
couver, Wash., for a consideration of $300,000. It 
is understood that a paper and pulp plant wi! »e 
established at Vancouver on the site of the old 
Pittock mill as soon as bonds have been sol’ ‘or 
financing the big project. 


MARINETTEH, WIS., Jan. 31.—The transfer 0: be 
Ayers Estate timber holdings, involving 197,’ 
acres of timber, to G. Von Platen, of Grand ('p- 
ids, Weidman & Sons Co., of Trout Creek, w 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., of Marinette, and the J. W- 

Wells Co., of Menominee, Mich., is reported. 
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THOMAS M. VANSANT, for years identified 
-ith the lumber trade of Baltimore, Md., and 
or a long time with the Morgan Millwork Co. 
of that city as chief estimator, later with the 
Rarker-Burgan Co., and lastly with the Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Co., died last week at the age 
, 63. Mr. Vansant was well known in the lum- 

y trade and was held in high esteem. 














FREDERIC TOWER MANSON, for many 
ears a well known retail lumber merchant of 
-oston, Mass., died on Jan. 28 at the age of 65, 
+ his residence at Brookline. Mr. Manson was 
born in East Boston.and lived in the section all 
; life until a year and a half ago when he 
oved his family to Brookline. He was the 
ead of the Manson Lumber Co., of East Boston. 
widow, a brother and a sister survive. 


F. S. DOERNBECHER, president and orga- 
nizer of the Doernbecher Manufacturing Co., of 
vortland, Ore., died in that city on Jan. 27 at 
he age of 59. Mr. Doernbecher was also vice 
sident of the Freeland Furniture Manufactur- 
ng Co., and president of the Bank of Commerce 
of St. Johns. He went to the Pacific coast from 
Wisconsin, where he learned the trade of furni- 
ture making, and built up his business from a 
very meager beginning. 


0. C. RAY, Ohio sales manager of the Ricks- 
McCreight Lumber Co., died on Tuesday, Jan. B5 
at his home in Cleveland after a few days’ ill- 
ness of pneumonia. Mr. Ray, aged 62, was one 

f the well known lumbermen in the Tri-State 
district, and for the last six years had been as- 
sociated with the Ricks-McCreight Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Ray was a member of the Union 
\ssociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 










a 


i... died on Jan. 26, aged 51. Mr. Mohler was 
a leader in Masonic lodge work in Charleston 
nd Wheeling and was well known thruout that 
region. He is survived by a sister only. 


J. WATSON CRAFT, a prominent lumberman 
of Ambler, Pa., died on Jan. 19, after a long 
liness. He was one of the solid, admired, re- 
ected and loved members of the Pennsylvania 
sumberman’s Association. In its councils he 
1 been prominent for years and it will 
ely miss his sound advice and earnest work. 

had been in the lumber business at Ambler 
r the last thirty-five years, and was one of the 
cessful and active business men of his com- 
unity. Just a few months ago he took his 

sons into the business and changed the 
ne to J. W. Craft & Sons. In his business 
was always progressive in methods and 
ed for fair dealing both toward his custo- 

s and his competitors. He was active in his 
mmunity, being the first burgess when the 
orough was incorporated, a member of the 
ool board, an incorporator of the fire com- 
, a director, vice president and finally presi- 
dent of the First national bank. He displayed 

ep Interest in the development of waterways. 
business will be continued by his sons, 
eph W.,:jr., who saw service in France, and 
nk, who has been associated with his father 
several years. 
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“INDUSTRIAL HAULAGE” 


der the title Industrial Haulage, the General 

rie Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., has issued an 
‘ tive illustrated bulletin, No. 44251, in which 

escribed some of the most representative types 

ectric locomotives that have been success- 

used in a wide variety of industries, in- 
‘ucing the lumber industry. Many advantages 

laimed for the electric locomotive in factory 
portation, the more important of which, as 
ied in this bulletin, are that it consumes 
* only when in actual operation, is ready 
ise at all times, can be operated by one man 
dinary intelligence, possesses an easy and 
Dn t system of control and can be.run inside 
‘lding where the fire risk from a steam loco- 
© would be prohibitive. 


line of electric industrial locomotives de- 
I and built by the General Electric Co. covers 
‘se of sizes and forms wide enough to include 
haulage requirement, and the machines in- 
rate principles of construction that are the 
it of many years’ experience in this class of 


Pa 


“ ‘© locomotives illustrated are of the trolley, 
‘rd rail, storage battery and combination trolley 
' Storage battery types. In construction they 

' the single or double truck type, and stand- 


m4 ! : cal Tange in weight from four to fifty or 
‘Ure TONS, 





J. C. MOHLER, lumberman of Wheeling, W. ~ 
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P. & H. Traveling Crane at plant of A! C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 


P. & H. Systems Handle Lumber 
Efficiently and Economically 


The costs of handling and 
conveying lumber have been 
materially reduced in prac- 
tically every mill in which a 
P. & H. system has been in- 
stalled. 

This is the result of care- 
ful planning on the part of 
P. & H. engineers. Every 
system installed is designed 
with a view to reducing to 
a minimum the number of 
operations required to han- 
dle a mill’s output. 

The P. & H. system has 
been thoroughly tried out, 
developed and perfected. It 
is a great improvement over 
the methods usually em- 


ployed in handling and con- 
veying lumber about the 
mill: 


In addition to cheaper 
handling P. & H. conveyors 
insure cleaner stock and 
eliminate damage to edges 
and surfaces common under 


old methods. In fact the 
P. & H. method is the only 
logical. way of handling 
lumber. 


Our engineers will be glad 
to prepare and submit a plan 
for a P. & H. system that 
will handle your lumber 
efficiently and economically. 


There is no charge for this service 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 


EST. 1884 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church St., New York Portland, Ore., Yeon 
Stephen Gerard Bldg., Bide 
Philadelphia Central Building, Los 


Whitney Central: Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 
Fidelity Building, Pitts- 


Angeles 
Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco 


burgh, Pa. L. C. Smith Building, 
Monadnock Block, Chi- Seattie, Wash. 
cago, Ill. j « 3°38 


-hoists- 
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HYMENEAL 


SMITH-WRIGHT.—Mr. and Mrs. Giles Wright 
announce the marriage of their -daughter 
Lauretta to Clifford L. Smith at Ashland, Ky., 
on Saturday, Jan. 29. The father of the bride 
is a well known lumberman. The young couple 
will be at home after Feb. 15 at Lexington, Ky. 


FISCHER-SPECK.—Emil J. Fischer, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Miss Matilda Speck, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Speck, of St. Louis, Mo., 
were married Jan. 25, at the Speck home, in 
St. Louis. Mr. and Mrs. Fischer left after the 
ceremony for Chicago to spend a few days be- 
fore going to Terre Haute where they will oc- 
cupy the home of Carl D. Fischer, father of the 
bridegroom, for a time, the-family being in 
Florida. Mr. Fischer is assistant manager of 
the Standard Wheel Works, of Terre Haute, of 
which his father is president. 


*BEMIS-BATTLE.—The engagement has been 
announced of Miss Helen Battle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Battle, of 13 Washington 
Terrace, St. Louis, to James Bemis, of the 
Bemis Lumber Co., of that city. Mr. Bemis is 
the son of W. N. Bemis, president of the Ozan- 
Graysonia Lumber Co., of Prescott, Ark., and 
the nephew of J. W. Bemis, president of the 
Ozan Lumber Co. He attended the Virginia 
Military Institute, and the University of Wis- 
consin, leaving the latter to serve in the artillery 
during the war. Upon his discharge from serv- 
ice he organized his own lumber company. The 
wedding will probably take place in the Spring. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


While business continues very light there is a 
decided feeling among manufacturers that condi- 
tions will improve in the very near future. In 
fact some of them report noticeable increase in the 
volume of inquiries. Some of the larger plants are 
running at from sixty to seventy percent of capac- 
ity, while others show greater curtailment. Every- 
thing depends upon the building situation, and 
until there are actual signs of revival of building 
not much activity can be expected in the millwork 
production line. The consensus, however, is that 
spring will see a resumption of building on a 
somewhat restricted scale, and that by late sum- 
mer or early fall there will be a good deal of 
building under way. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
still inactive and running very light, a condition 
which is expected to continue until the advent 
of spring. Retail yards are somewhat stocked up 
with millwork and will not be early buyers except 
for special work. Building prospects are reported 
good and contractors are preparing for a busy 
season. 

Conditions in millwork, sash and door circles in 
Columbus, Ohio, are extremely quiet. Demand is 
at a low ebb and many of the mills are at the 
point of closing down. Other mills which are 
operating have reduced forces. Little hope for 
improvement until after the spring building season 
gets under way is expressed. Prices show a dis- 
position to decline. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., report that trade remains backward, altho 
in a few cases contractors are going ahead with 
the building of blocks of houses. For the most 
part holding back is the rule, since it is felt that 
labor costs are too high to permit of much new 
work being started. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is 
characterized by marked quiet, with construction 
work still generally deferred and wants reduced 
to the lowest proportions. Indications are not 
wanting, however, that a change for the better 
may set in before long, as some of the largest 
builders in the city are preparing to resume work. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and door plants 
report business quiet, with an outlook for improve- 
ment during the next sixty days. Door factories 
in the Bay counties region are operating consid- 
erably below capacity, with low prices prevailing. 
The principal finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are still closed 
down. Low prices have been quoted recently, but 
it is believed that there will be an advance before 
long. There is some demand for sash and door 
cut stock. 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Sash & Door Works were 
to reopen on Monday of this week, according to an- 
nouncement made last week, which further stated 
that the company would take back all of its 300 
employees who were laid off Dec. 18, when the 
plant closed down for repairs. 
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THE LEAF OF THE GREAT LAUREL or rhododen- 
dron shrinks in zero weather to about half of 
its size in summer. It recovers its size when 
weather becomes warm. 





Advertisements will be. insert ° 
Dartment at the following oo npg salneestiens 


4 —_ ‘ tine y~ sce —— week 
8 ¢ for four consecutive wi 
ht words of ordinary length cube ons 
e. Count in signature, 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of Manne containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. i 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
land, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want any- 
thing, you may have something to sell. A cheap and 
quick way to get what you want or sell what you don’t 
want is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment of the American Lumberman. Published every 
Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED HIGH CLASS 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


for old established Southern Yellow Pine Manufacturer. 
Must be experienced and well acquainted with Railroad 
and industrial trade. 
strictly well qualified. 

Address **H. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


Don’t apply unless you are 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Who is alive to the necessity of efficient management 
and is capable of getting results in a planing mill de- 
voted to a general line of house-work, interior finish, 
cabinets etc, One department devo to sectional 
buildings and quantity production results must be main- 
tained. Plant located in Indiana city of 75,000. In re- 
plying, give complete information. 
ddress “F, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
for lumber and mill work. Must have retail yard and 
lumber broker’s office experience. Must know how and 
where to buy lumber. Must be good sales correspondent, 
capable of writing strong sales letters selling lumber to 
country contractors by mail. Permanent position and 
good salary to man who can qualify, Do not answer 
unless you can fully qualify. 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
341 BE. 136th Place, Riverdale, Chicago, I), 


WANTED—TIMBER BUYER 

For Central Indiana Point. Experienced man capable of 
estimating timber and trading with farmers. Aso 
with ability to superintend woods work of cutting 
logs and managing of ten teams in handling and getting 
out their loads logs. Splendid county seat location with 
good schools and living conditions. 

Address ‘OC. R. & M. 5,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As Sales Manager for an established and growing 
wholesale Yellow Pine firm. Must understand buying 
@s well as selling. Knowledge of Hemlock and Hard- 
woods preferred but not essential. In answering give 
full reference, salary required and when could report. 
Address “K, 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOX MAN 
Capable of taking management of manufacture and 
sales of well equipped Southern factory with ample 
capital. Percentage basis. Give full details with ap- 
plication. 
Address “K. 3,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WORKING MANAGER 
Lumber and Coal. New Yard. Small town. We be- 
lieve a good future. Married man, aking German 
preferred. $140.00 to start, Opportunity for develop- 
ment. Reference, ea first letter. 
dress “F, ©, M.,’? Box 358, Denver, Colo. 


MAN WITH EXPERIENCE TO TAKE CHARGE 
of established retail yard business, in town of one thou- 
sand inhabitants, in North Central Wisconsin. Married 


man preferred. 
ddress “K, 4,’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS GENERAL SUPT., 
For lumber business; must have first class experience 
in soft and hard lumber, Saw Mill, Dry Kiln, and all 
Kinds of Planing Mill work. 

nly it class man need.apply, giving full detail, 
which will be held in confidence. ress 

DOMINO LUMBER CO., INC., 
1248-60 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
SAWMILL MEN 
For large, fast mill in Ontario for comtag season, in- 
cluding foreman, millwrights, band saw filer, sawyers. 
setters, and trimmermen. Only thoroughly experienced 
and capable men need apply. State age, experience and 
Wages expected. 
Address 























“G. 25,’° c/o American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER 
of a large retail yard in west. Must be capable to ®& 
high degree and have the best references. Would pre- 
fer man similarly employed who desires a change. 
dress “Ft, 15," 





care American Lumberman 


WANTED—ESTIMATORS (2) 
In sash and door office for figuring lists of building 
material sent in by country contractors. One familiar 
h lumber and one specializing in mill work. ’er- 
manent positions. CHICAGO MILL WORK SUPPLY 
CO., 1404 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Tl. 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
mouldings, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc, Has a table for determining 
the list of new moldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall hoard 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuible 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary price _ postpaid, 
bound in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBER} \N 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Office Man, who is a good wholesaler a: 
able to command a fair volume of satisfactory bus!) 
also one who is well acquainted with the mills. On’ 
high class man of good standing and ability need 2) 
giving full details, which will be held in confidence: 
Address “F, 4,’" care American Lumberm«' 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 

For branch yard handling coal and general line 
building materials, small railroad division town 
Montana. Married man preferred. One who has 8° 
{dea of construction with sales ability, willing to hus 
will have good —* Position. References sh: 
accompany first letter. 

Address “R. 5.’? care American Lumbermar 


HARDWARE MAN 
Wanted—Concern handling hardware and builders’ s\\)) 
plies wants man to take charge of store and ware! 
Knowledge of retail lumber business an advantage. 

Address P. 0. BOX 540, Sharon. | 











DENVER, COLO.—WHOLESALE & RETAIL FIRM 
Wants Salesman, Yard Manager and Accountant, with 
cash to invest. State age, experience, salary, cash and 
references. Address P. 0. BOX 355, Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
White pine sales manager, to take charge of white pine 
department for a large wholesale company. A thorough 
knowledge of the eastern trade would be required. State 
experience, salary would expect and age. 

dress “K. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER 

For lumber yard, must be good salesman, speak Ger- 


man; good salary; give full particulars in answer. 
COUDY BROS., Granite City, Tll. 








WANTED—MAN COOK FOR LOGGING CAM? _ 
In Kentucky. Must be competent to handle from thirty 
to fifty men. Also must be steady and sober. A‘ 
salary expected and when can report for duty. 

Lanes “A. 10." eare American Tumberm! 


BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT 
Wanted in Northern lumber, land and log office in «ity 
of nine thousand. Northern Wisconsin. Double entry: 
Married man preferred. Wxperienced only. Give re! 
erences, age etc, first letter. 
Address “RF, 7." care American Lumberms” 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL _ 
lumber yard, Western New York. Apply STOW I. M- 
BER & COAL COMPANY. North Fast. Pa. 











WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
For large lumber manufacturing concern. Apply ‘‘AO- 
COUNTANT,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER : 
For wholesale and retail lumber business. Address a 
plication to ROOM 705, Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ti. 





